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GASOLINE RATIONING 


WASHINGTON — If and when 
gasoline is rationed, Office of 
Price Administration is going to be 
ready. down to the last detail, it 
was learned today from a source 
close to Price Administrator Hen- 
derson, who said administrative 
details are being worked out on a 
gasoline coupon plan. 


BARECO PLANT RUNNING 


HOUSTON—Bareco refinery at 
Corpus Christi is not shutdown, ac- 
cording to company officials who 
classed as “erroneous” reports that 
the plant had been closed because 
lack of tanker transportation had 
bottled up products (see earlier 
story, page 17). 


CRUDE PURCHASES CUT 


HOUSTON—Effective March 3, 
Texas Co. reduced purchase of 
crude from its own wells in New 
Mexico and parts of Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Move made 
stock accumulations, 
S. S. Rodgers said. 

Texaco’s purchases in New Mex- 
ico, west Texas, 20 fields in Texas 
Gulf Coast and 26 fields in south 
louisiana were cut to 50% of au- 
thorized allowable. 

Republic Oil Refining Co., as of 
March 1, reduced its purchases 
0% in 5 southwest Texas areas. 
(See earlier story p. 17 this is- 
sue), 
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Mid-West Fuel 
Rushed to East 
At Heavy Cost 


NEW YORK 
only a few days’ supply of fuel 
oils, eastern oil companies 
pooled their inventories, rushed 
in record-breaking volume by 
tank car, sold Mid-Continent 
fuels in many cases below cost 
of the freight—and no ‘home 
owner or distributor has been 
without supplies. Tank cars are 
being relieved—as many as 20 
of them in, some cases-—-by a 
single transport truck on short 
hauls in congested areas, Extra 
cost is amounting to many mil- 
lions, and the oil companies are 
absorbing every cent because 
of OPA’s price schedule. Page 3. 


Faced with 


’ 


ODT-WPB Handling 


Truck Ration Plan 


WASHINGTON Rationing 
of trucks and trailers, scheduled 
to start March 9, will be handled 
jointly by Office of Defense 
Transportation and War 
duction Board. Classification of 
oil industry trucks still not clear. 
Page 21. 


7-TO-7 RECOMMENDED 
WASHINGTON — Petroleum _In- 
dustry War Council today recom- 
mended 7-to-7 station closing 
throughout the U. S. 


TECHNOLOGY 


A.I1.M.E. Hears Talk 
On Standardization 
Of Refinery Design 


Standardized design of proc- 
esses and equipment for war- 
time refinery operation was dis- 
cussed by James Thornton be- 
fore the annual meeting of 
American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 
OPC Refining Director Gary 
spoke on 100-octane gasoline 
processes and said that after 
the war, expanded air transpor- 
tation and high compression 
car engines would keep 100-oc- 
tane plants busy, Page R-67. 


Pro- 





Tires Give Extra Miles 
If Properly Balanced 


Wheel balancing will add 
up to 30% more miles to the 
life of tires. NPN’s article on 
tire conservation this week 
takes up this service. Theory 
of wheel balancing and spot- 
ting of unbalanced wheels is 
explained, Page 23. 











NEWS BRIEFS 


OPC’s Refining Director 
revamps refining division. 
* * * 


Gary 
Page 3. 


Schedule 88, as amended. setting 
maximum oil prices, goes into ef- 
fect. Page 8. 

7 * 7 

Some refiners expect octane rat- 
ing to get another push downward. 
Page 17. 

* * * 
OPC cites need for large-scale iso- 
merization program. Page 17. 

*. * * 


Mississippi crude tax hike passes 
Senate; House still to act. Page 19. 
Texas Commission pushes salt 
water program ahead to March l. 
Page 19. 

California refiners ship by tank car 
to Northwest. Page 21. 
Pennsylvania turnpike 
to oil truckers. Page 22. 


* * * 


is opened 


Mississippi delays passage of oil 
conservation bill. Page 18. 


EDITION — 


Engineer Discusses 
Pipeline Economics 
In A.I.M.E. Paper 


The economics of operating 
long petroleum pipelines is dis- 
cussed before the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers in a paper pre- 
pared by Edgar G. Hill, He pre- 
sents formulas for calculating 
the rate of crude oil flow in a 
pipeline. Mr. Hill discusses what 
the defense pipeline, proposed 
last year. from East Texas to 
New York would accomplish 
and the theoretical cost of mov. 
ing oi] through it. Page R-74. 


Gulf Refiners Cut 
Crude Oil Takings 


HOUSTON-Gulf Coast re- 
finers’ stocks pile up as enemy 
subs destroy tankers. Several 
companies announce’ reduced 
purchases of crude; one refiner 
shuts down. Another refiner 
questions method of permit- 
ting price increases. Page 17. 


Knowlton Explains 
M-68's ‘Soundness'’ 


WASHINGTON OPC’s  Pro- 
duction Director Knowlton, in 
speech prepared for Dallas meet- 
ing of A.P.I. Production Divi- 
sion, explains necessity for 
M-68; forecasts drilling and pro- 
duction requirements in war- 
time. Page 19. 


More Oil Men Hit 
Muddled OPA Order 


CLEVELAND — Oil jobbers 
are joining in protests against 
Office of Price Administration’s 
maximum price regulations as 
more and more oil men voice 
irritation over confusion of 
Price Schedule 88. Page 8. 


OPA Reorganized 


WASHINGTON — Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson plans to 
reorganize OPA and may ap- 
point an oil man to head up oil 
price section. Pages 5 and 6 
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MERCHANDISING 


“Thumbs Up” Attitude 
Characterizes Missou- 
ri Jobbers’ Wartime 


Operations 








THE 10-YEAR PUMP 








OUR DEFENSE 
ASSIGNMENT 


Manufacturing va- 
rious ammunition 
components with 
the unvarying pre- 
cision required 
by government 
specifications. 














of tires, or an island of good gas- 
oline pumps, is a grand and 
glorious feeling these days. And 
that accounts for the smiles you 
can see on the faces of many 
Tokheim owners. For they know 
that, barring accidents, their 
pumps should operate satisfac- 
torily for the war's duration. 
They know, too, that they can 





- THANKS TO TOKHEIM!” 


MZ —_—... a good car, a good set 


count on Tokheim’s nationwide 
sales-service organization to 
keep their equipment in tip-top 
order—can count on the factory 
to help them in any way it can. 
Decide now that when you need 
new pumps you'll equip your 
station with Tokheims—the 
pumps that look better, last long- 
er, cost less to maintain. Write 


the factory for bulletin. 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CoO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


VAYNE FOR 4] YEARS INI 
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FACTS LIKE THESE—IN PLATT’S 
OIL, PRICE HANDBOOK FOR 1941 


like in Platt’s Oil Price Handbook 
for 1941 give you complete, day-to-day price in- 
formation—-on petroleum products in various mar- 
during 1941. Page after page of refinery 
and seaboard prices of refined products, and tank 
wagon prices of petroleum products listed accord- 


Pages these In addition to price data, Platt’s Oil Price Hand- 
book for 1941 includes page on page of statistics 
and graphs, oil terminals on the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, specifications for U. S. Gov- 
ernment motor fuels and other products, Cycling 
plants in Louisiana and Texas, and a 


kets 


Refinery 


ing to dates of changes, give you the complete Directory showing petroleum refineries in the 
price picture of 1941. Thirteen different sections United States and Canada. 
give you—at your fingertips—market data that 


will save you hours of time searching for prices 
on a certain date during 1941. 


There is only a limited number of these books 
so avoid disappointment and make sure of your 
copy, by getting your order in the mail 
Use the handy order coupon below. 


today. 


With this compact volume tell 
glance what the “high” and the “low” quotations 
were on any given date 


you can at a 


or you can use it 
as a means of quickly ascertaining prices when 
price-basis dates, selected by OPA, are changed. 
Its uses are unlimited in keeping you posted on 


RESERVE YOURS NOW! 


blank so 
your copy. 


order 
of 


this handy 
as to 


’ : , Use 
1941’s price history. 


be sure 
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O. H. Bakhaus 


Hobby of Kentucky Jobbers’ President? 
Only One Guess... That's Right---Horses 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. on Feb. 11, elevated O. H. 
Bakhaus, Lexington, from first 
vice-president to president of that 
organization. 

Very few oil men in the state 
of the most beautiful ladies, the 
finest thoroughbred horses and 
the “kickenest” mint juleps, ever 
heard of Mr. Bakhaus. 

But if you mention “Bake” 
that’s another story. For if there 
is a major oil company or _ inde- 
pendent jobber down’ Kentucky 
way that hasn’t had some deal- 
ings with “Bake,” it just started 
in business. 

And some of these competitors 
who tried to outsmart this dimin- 


utive oil jobber perhaps wish they 
had never heard of him. Maybe 
it’s that little motto on his desk: 
‘IF YOU AIN’T ON YOUR TOES 
YOU’RE ON YOUR NOSE” 

For nothing is going to upset 
this jobber’s timetable——including 
such things as wars. Oil jobbers 
who start with less than nothing 
and build up a_ better’ than 
5,000,000-gal. business in 6 years, 
are bound to have something on 
the ball other than Kentucky red 
clay. 

So with “Bake” at the helm, it 
looks like a big year. And with 
his partner, “Dud” Burke, part- 
ner of Bakhaus in the Ky. Inde- 


pendent Oil Co., Sinclair Distribu 
tors, at the head of the jobber 
division of K. P. M. A., things 
look even brighter in the old Ken- 
tucky homes of oil men. 


It was “Bake’s” partner, Dudley 
Burke, it will be recalled (NPN, 
Sept. 4, 1940, p. 25) who made 
socks more than accessories, luxu 
ries or necessities, according to 
one’s point of view. He _ intro- 
duced the style of always wear- 
ing mismated  pairs—for luck. 
And it worked for him! 


“Bake” was born in Okemah, 
Indian Territory (Okla.), where 
he must have soaked in some of 
the then undiscovered oil in that 
region. For his first job after 
graduating from the University 
of Oklahoma, after roaming 
around a bit in the southwest, 
was with a major oil company in 
Covington, Ky. During 7 years 
as a salesman, agent and other 
positions, he set and broke rec- 
ords with that company with 
clock-like regularity. But he want- 
ed to be “in for himself’; found 
that one of his’ best friends, 
“Burke” had the same notion. So 
they moved to Lexington and 
started in the jobbing business on 
the remnants of their two semi. 
monthly pay checks. 


Personally “Bake” will tell you 
he doesn’t go in much’ for social 
affairs. But you will notice that 
he fingers a Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
key dangling from his’ watch 
chain. If he likes you, he will 
invite you to the Lexington Coun- 
try Club “Ashland’’, of which he 
has long been a member, or per- 
haps to an Optimist Club lunch. 
eon. And he will introduce you 
to all the “brass hats’ around 
Lexington, and there are plenty, 
with whom he works in various 
civic affairs. 


And just in case Oklahoma 
might claim this aggressive young 
jobber, it might be pointed out 
that he is now a “native of Ken- 
tucky” by reason of his hobby 
raising horses. He sports a stable 
of 3. five-gaited thoroughbreds, 
Both he and Mrs. Bakhaus, who 
was born in Kentucky, are enthu 
siastic equestrians. 
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Refining Division 
Of OPC Revamped 
By Director Gary 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Mar. 3. 
Chart showing how Office of 


refin- 
ing division has been reorgan- 
ized by its director, Wright W. 
Gary, is expected to be ready 


Petroleum Co-ordinator’s 


within next week. 


Meanwhile, it’s understood 


following men have been ap- 


pointed to head these 5 sec- 
tions 

Process Development 
R. Wagner, formerly 
of research and development 
for Pure. This section will 
have charge of all refinery de- 
velopment problems _ including 
study of new 100-octane gaso- 
line processes, storage stabil- 
ity, catalytic requirements, 
process licensing, effects of 
rubber shortage on_ gasoline, 
octane and lead _ susceptibility 
and changes in all petroleum 
specifications, domestic and 
Lend-Lease. Mr. Wagner will 


Cary 
director 


also be OPC’s representative 
on Patent Secrecy Board. 

Equipment—Max B. Miller, 
president of Max B. Miller Co. 
This section will have charge 
of all refinery engineering de- 
velopments. 

Facilities—-George Parkhurst, 
former assistant director of de- 
velopment for Indiana Stand- 
ard. This section will negotiate 
contracts for 100-octane con- 
struction. Bruce K. Brown, on 
leave from Indiana Standard 
where he was general manager, 
is assigned to this section. Mr. 
Brown has been with OPC sev- 
eral months as ané= aviation 
gasoline consultant. 

Operations Douglas P. 
Bailey, chemical engineer, Tex- 
aco. This section will handle 
all manufacturing problems. 

Supplies—-Robert B. Cragin, 
up to now OPC’s assistant di- 
rector of refining. This sec- 
tion, it was explained, is in 
some respects similar to an oil 
company’s sales division, but 
much broader in scope and 
minus the competitive spirit. 
P. M. Robinson, also an assist- 
ant OPC refining director, is 
special assistant to Mr. Gary 
and presumably will operate as 
an ambassador.-at-large. 





7-to-7 May Force War Plants 
To Sell Gasoline to Workers 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Mar. 3 De- 
fense plants running 24 hours 
a day on war orders will prob- 
ably put in their own tanks and 
pumps to sell gasoline to their 
employes, if the oil industry 
goes ahead with the 7-to-7 plan 
for closing service stations, ac- 
cording to Russel S. Williams, 
Indianapolis, of Bonded Oil & 


These defense plants, said: Mr. 
Williams, cannot take a chance 


that even one automobile load 
of ‘ht-shift workers will get 
Stalled on the road ,for lack of 
Pas ne. 

QO} large airplane engine 
Piant in the Mid-West has al- 
ready stated its intentions of 


ing equipment and selling 
fasoline to its workers, if the 
losing plan is adopted, 
sald Mr, Williams. 


‘Industry Has Gone Nuts’ 
Mr. Williams, a member of 
iStrict 2 Marketing Committee, 
lgned a minority report when 
that committee recently voted to 


MARCH 4, 1942 


ask that the Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator recommend the 7-to-7 plan 
to the industry. 


“The oil industry has gone 
completely nuts, encouraging 


and even inviting regimenta- 
tion—when it is not necessary 
for the war effort,’ Mr. Wil- 
liams commented bitterly _ to- 
day over long-distance  tele- 
phone to NPN. 

“This 7-to-7 idea is not a de- 
fense move. It’s just a step 
to mob rule, wrapped up in the 
American flag,’ he added. He 
pointed to instances of violence 
in some cities where dealer 
groups had attempted to “per- 
suade” all station operators to 
close nightly. 

Major companies backing the 
7-to-7 plan, said the Indianap- 
olis independent marketer, are 
aiming at one-man _ operation 
of stations. And that would 
destroy the industry’s record 
of service to the public. 

“Here we have _~ gasoline 
stocks mounting rapidly, due to 
transportation difficulties,’ Mr. 
Williams continued. “And all 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Rush Aid 


In East's Fuel Crisis 


NEW YORK, Mar. 2 


NPN News Bureau 


Heating oil inventories of all pri- 


mary suppliers, combined, in the New York area amounted 


to less than a week’s supply on Feb. 27 


yet no home was 


without fuel, no distributor without supplies. 


Critical fuel oil situation on East Coast was brought about 
by the sinking of nearly 30 tankers in the Atlantic during 


the past 
service. 

Oil industry’s record in 
markable. 
tion of fuel oil suppliers. 





WPB Cites Gains 


By Use of Trucks 
For Short Hauls 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 2. 
Efficiency of trucks in replac- 
ing tank cars on short hauls is 
“illustrated dramatically” in the 
case of hauls from one refinery 
on the East Coast, War Produc- 
tion Board said today in offi 
cially announcing its release of 
“frozen” truck tanks, 
and trailers on Feb. 17 (NPN 

Feb. 25, p. 14). 


chassis 


Deliveries from this refinery 
to a ship-building yard 1 mile 
away, WPB said, “tied up tank 
cars for 4 days. On this run, 
one 4000-gal. truck will replace 
15. cars.” 


Citing another instance, WPB 
said that on a 14-mile haul, 
eight 5000-gal. truck trailers 
will replace 70 tank cars in 7- 
day turn-around. 


“On another run, five 6000 
gal. tank trucks will replace 50 
tank cars,” according to WPB. 


The release of “frozen” tank 
trucks was authorized by WPB’s 
director of industry operations, 
J. S. Knowlson, in wires to more 
than 70 manufacturers of equip- 
ment for petroleum transporta- 
tion. His wires gave the manu- 
facturers “authority to release 
all tank vehicles for transporta- 
tion of petroleum products, in- 


cluding bodies, trailers and 
chassis frozen under Order 
L-l-c. This applies only to 


trucks, tractors, bodies or trail- 
ers intended for haulage of pe- 
troleum products.” 


three. months and diversion of others to military 


meeting the situation was re- 
It was accomplished by the wholehearted co-opera- 
Unstintingly, the supplies and dis- 


tribution committee, headed by 
S. B. Eckert (Sunoco), worked 
day and night in pooling sup- 
plies and prorating them among 
marketers. 

Every Case Taken Care Of 


By end of the week, W. L. 
Kallman, subcommittee’s execu- 
tive secretary, was able to an- 
nounce that every case of a job 
ber or distributor—-proved to be 
without supplies--had been tak- 
en care of. 

It cost the eastern oil com- 
panies millions of dollars in 
added transportation costs. Tank 
cars of heavy and light fuels 
rolled into eastern’ terminals 
from as far as Oklahoma and 
Texas. Sale prices pegged 
down by Price Administrator 
Henderson were sometimes 
less than the freight charges. 
In other words, the companies 
were giving away the fuel oil 
and paying part of the trans- 
portation, too. Those were ex- 
ceptional cases. But it is safe 
to say that virtually every gal- 
lon of fuel oil brought in by 
rail—and most of that arriving 
by tanker--was sold at less 
than cost. 

OPA’s eastern seaboard prices 
were pegged at levels based on 
peacetime tanker costs. And 
rail freight is several times that. 


Tanker costs, too, have risen 
sharply under wartime condi- 
tions—-war risk insurance, crew 


bonuses, etc., paid by the boat 
owner and a 37.5% surcharge 
on rates paid by the charterer. 


$200,000,000 in Added Costs 


It is estimated that eastern 
oil companies are absorbing 
added transportation costs at 
the rate of nearly $200,000,000 
a year, so long as they have to 
sell at OPA’s present price 
schedules. Late in December, 
OPA authorized an advance of 
0.3c in gasoline prices on the 
eastern seaboard but that was 

(Continued on page 4) 





In East's 


(Continued from page 3) 
to compensate for added costs 
of transportation last year. 

Differential between normal 
tanker costs and cost of using 
tank cars, barges, trucks and 
pipelines—-because of insuffi- 
cient tanker facilities—is_ esti- 
mated now to be at rate of 
about $100,000,000 a year. In 
addition, wartime tanker costs 
have gone up at rate of nearly 
$100,000,000 a year. 


Price Advances Needed 


Some oil men believe that it 
would require an advance of at 
least 0.5c per gallon in eastern 
gasoline prices—-in addition to 
the 0.3¢c increase granted by OPA 

to offset added transportation 
costs on this product during 
1942. An increase of about 0.5¢c 
is also needed in light fuel 
prices, they say. And still high- 
er prices may be needed, if the 
tanker situation becomes worse, 
forcing an even greater use of 
tank cars and other higher-cost 
overland transportation. 

As for heavy fuels -some mar- 
keters believe that a 50c per 
barrel increase may be ultimate- 
ly needed to compensate added 
transportation costs. However, 
a 20e advance “might” take care 
of the situation now, while there 





Companies Rush Aid 


Fuel Crisis 


are still some tankers available 
to offset the long-haul rail costs 
in the overall average. But the 
overall average will continue to 
climb as more and more tank 
cars are used. 


‘Gas’ Rationing Prospects Cited 


There is plenty of gasoline on 


the Atlantic seaboard for pres- 
ent consumption. But “clean” 
tankers are being put into 


’ 


“dirty” service and all tank cars 
possible are being used to haul 
fuels to the East Coast. Result 
is that gasoline inventories can- 
not be built up fast enough for 


the summer season. So, gaso- 
line rationing may come—not 
because of a present scarcity, 


but to conserve inventories for 
high-consuming season ahead. 


Situation Called ‘Desperate’ 


Combined inventories of New 
York Harbor primary suppliers 
amounted to less than 10 days’ 
supply for kerosine and heavy 
fuels and less than 6 days’ for 
heating oils (No. 2 fuels) at end 
of last week. So skillfully did 
the supplies-distribution com- 
mittee parcel out deliveries, no 
distributors were short How- 
ever, the situation was consid- 
“ed “desperate” with the 
sibility that a severe cold snap 


pos- 


Subs Sink Tankers, Force More Use of Rails 


Another tanker, the “R. 





P. Resor” 
torpedoed only 18 miles off the New Jersey coast. 


Y 


‘4 
- 


U. S. Army Ail Photo 


(New 


Corps Acme 


Standard), is 
Flames and 


Jersey 


smoke from burning cargo could be plainly seen by watchers 


on shore as ship drifted helplessly. 


This boat, attacked Feb. 


26, was the 25th tanker to fall victim to enemy torpedoes since 

U. 8. entered the war, according to Acme cutline. Tanker sink- 

ings and diversions to military uses have disrupted East Coast’s 
normal transportation of oil from the Gulf 





would drain tank bottoms. 
the committee sent out an SOS 
to refiners all over the Mid-West 


So, 


and Mid-Continent 
offers of fuels in shipper’s cars. 


5000 Cars Offered to East 


Down to New York at end of 
the week came a delegation of 
western refiners. They brought 
offers from 43 refiners totaliny 
approximately 5000 cars. A 
tabulation of these offers, with 
quantities and prices, was cir- 
culated among eastern fuel oil 
marketers. 


In an accompanying letter, 
Chairman Eckert said _ that 
where the prospective buyer 
lacked tank car unloading fa 
cilities, the committee would 
arrange for terminaling at no 
cost. All buying negotiations 


were to be handled directly with 
the seller. 


Gasoline Offered Also 


Wwant- 


also 


Some western refiners 
ed the eastern companies 
to buy equal quantities of 50 


octane gasoline. But the east 
ern suppliers said they had 


plenty of gasoline at present. 

It’s no secret that some east- 
ern companies would have pre- 
ferred to “‘borrow” the western 
refiners’ tank cars and bring 
up the needed products from 
their own refineries in the 
Southwest. But speed was the 
dominant factor. 


28,000 Tank Cars Hauling Easi 

Movement of crude and prod- 
ucts from the Mid-West and Mid 
Continent has been gaining each 
week. For week ended Feb. 21, 
incoming rail shipments to East 
Coast averaged 326,000 bbls. 
daily (last week it probably was 
even higher). Mostly it was 
crude oil from Mississippi and 
Illinois fields, and from pipeline 
and barge terminals all over the 
Mid-West. But there was a con- 


siderable volume of crude oil 
and products from Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Texas and _ othe 
southwestern areas. 


It is estimated that,each tank 
car added to this West-East ser 
ice adds 15 bbls. daily to the sup 
ply line. Each tanker, on the 
average, accounts for about 4000 
bbls. daily. So. the 326,000 bbls 
arriving daily by tank 
the equivalent of about 81 tank 
ers. 

And this does not count in the 
trainload-a-day record last week 


car 1S 


on the Pacific Coast. (See page 
21—-Bd). 
Trucks Do Their Part 
Transport tank trucks are 
really coming into their own, 
replacing tank cars on_ short 


hauls in many sections. 

All “economic” reasons for us- 
ing tank cars instead of trucks 
on short hauls—-such as reci- 
procity deals, railroad-owned 
bulk plant sites, ete.—have gone 
by the boards. Result is that in 
some sections trucks are hauling 
off of pipeline terminals and in 


asking for 


NATIONAL 


other short runs where t} 
formerly were used. 


rails 


In some areas, it was foung 
that a single transport truck 
could replace 10 or more tank 
cars—sometimes aS many as 29 
cars. This has turned loose 


hundreds of cars for long jay 
Speeded-up loading and load. 
ing is another factor. Also, thy 
railroads have surprised the o 
companies with speedie: 
ice. 

More Trucks to Be Used 


Sery 


Some eastern oil traffic me 
who have seen results of thes, 
all-out efforts, believe ‘‘o) th 
surface has been scratched yet’ 


in replacing tank ears _ wit} 
trucks. 

Sitting in with the supplies 
and distribution committee last 
week was7 Karl Eisenhardt 


York, Pa., of Coastal Tank Lines 
who is chairman of the Petro 
leum Transporters’ Conference 
American Trucking Assn., In 
Eastern Seaboard Division 
Mr. Eisenhardt was assured 
of the oil companies’ complet 
co-operation in putting trucks 
into service wherever they could 
replace tank cars. It was sug 
gested that oil truckers stud) 
operations throughout the At 
lantic Coast territory. When 
ever they note an instance of 
where trucks could replace rail 
service, they are to communi 
cate immediately with the oil 
company’s headquarters. 
Some eastern oil executives 
are still inclined to regard the 
“economic limit” of truck trans 
portation at something unde! 
100 miles. Yet there are dozens 
of petroleum transporters in th 
Southeast whose trucks ar 
regularly hauling 200, 300 and 
even 400 miles, one way. In the 
Mid-West and West Coast, ther 
are even longer truck hauls 
When these oil executives be 
come aware that these long 
hauls are feasible, hundreds 
even thousands-—of addition 
tank can be released fo 
cross-country hauls, 
truckers believe. 


cars 


some 


New York Oil Marketers 
To Meet March 12 
NPN News 

CLEVELAND, March 2. —En 
pire State Petroleum Assn. 
first annual meeting will 
held March 12 at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., with fol 
lowing as speakers: 

Carroll F. Mealey, New Yorks 
director of motor vehicles; E. E 
Overton, Washington, rep! 
ing Dr. John W. Frey, Office 0! 
Petroleum Co-ordinator’s mal 
keting director; and Warren C 
Platt, editor-publisher of NPN 

The association, formed Nov 
25, 1941, has as its objectives 
the promotion of the int 
of the jobber, chain op 
distributor and comm 
agent in petroleum produ 
New York. 
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set 
Pl R . > f OPA er transportation costs. At 
‘wth f Henderson Plans Reorganization o Sade ain ae eee 
abcut $1,000,000 more a week, 
° ° he said. 
He Tells Petroleum War Council Meeting robert 1. cotiey, president of 
wi Atlantic Refining and chairman 
" ‘ of P.I.W.C.’s refining commit- 
erence By Teletype actly how this new fuel section No. 88 is under consideration, tee, introduced a resolution 
In WASHINGTON, Mar. 3. will operate could not be the Price Administrator said, whereby the petroleum indus- 
While Price Administrator Hen- learned at a late hour today, but apparently did not indicate try would start a training pro- 
but Mr. Henderson did say just what parts of it would get gram for technical men, due to 


derson was outlining his plans 
reorganization of 
Administration 


for wartime 


ould fy Office of Price 


S sug today before the fourth month- 
stud y meeting of the Petroleum 
poid At Industry War Council, newspa- 
a per boys were shouting: “Ger- 
ce ra mans sink destroyer off New 
nmur Jersey coast.” War was re- 
ie sponsible for both of these 
events and industry members 

eutive present sensed the tension. 
rd th With many decisions to be 
trans made on a full agenda ranging 
inde from scheduled appearance of 
Ozer Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes 
in th to general discussions on ra- 
S tioning, 7 to 7 closing, price 
0) a ceiling and priority orders, syn- 
In tl thetic rubber and toluene and 
thet many other topics, P.I.W.C. 
hauls members were in a mood that 
es bi would have heartened War 
longt Production Board Chairman 
reds Nelson whose radio speech last 
ition night was tuned to a “We can, 
1 f we will and we must” get more 

done today. 
Anti-Trust Clearance 
' And to get more done ioday, 
ters P.I.W.C.’s committee on petro- 
leun ‘conomics recommended 
In a 6-page report that “some 

En more definite and positive relax- 
on 's ition of the anti-trust laws ap- 

pears necessary. The present 

practice of obtaining clearance 

ett from the Attorney Gen- 

¢ ppears both cumbersome 

rk’s ind inadequate to _ facilitate 
ie NI needs to be done to meet 
sen Wal eds.” This committee is 
of nea by Dr. R. E. Wilson, 

President of Pan American. 

Cc ( itter of OPA’s reorgan- 
JPN it Mr. Henderson told 
Nov l that he would have 7 
tives an strators directly under 
sts | that one of them would 
tol ¢ realigned fuel section, a 


iccepted as necessary to 
oil industry. Just ex- 


es ee 


1942 





there will be a greatly enlarged 
staff. 

Moreover, Mr. Henderson is 
going to “draft” certain oil men 
to comprise a panel of industrial 
advisors, and as he spoke he 
looked at the oil executives 
grouped around the mahogany 
table in the Secretary of the In- 
terior’s conference room, and 
said: “I have my eyes on some 
of you.” (Presumably, he meant 
that some P.I.W.C. members 
will be asked to devote a large 
portion of their time to work- 
ing with OPA on oil prices and 
other industry matters.) 


A revision of Price Schedule 


the “axe”, however, he did say 
that many of the “bugs” would 
be eliminated. 


Moreover, OPA is considering 
a hike in fuel oil prices along 
the East Coast he said but it’s 
not known when this advance is 
to be announced. 


On cost of moving crude and 
its products to East Coast by 
tank car, W. Alton Jones, chair- 
man of P.I.W.C.’s_ transporta 
tion committee and president of 
Cities Service, told members it 
will cost oil industry an extra 
$115,000,000 during the next 
year to move oil this way as 
compared with peacetime tank- 





Government to Buy Up Tires— 
Is It Part of Patman Plan? 


Whether or not the Office of 
Price Administration so intends, 
its “Tire Return Plan” sets the 
stage for the government to 
adopt the Patman Plan for chan- 
neling all tires sales and serv- 
icing through “independent tire 
dealers”, And the Patman Plan 


would eliminate virtually all 
service stations from the tire 
business. 


OPA’s new plan provides for 
Defense Supplies Corp., a gov- 
ernment-owned corporation, to 
buy up all but a small percent- 
age of new tires and tubes now 
held or later acquired by tire 
manufacturers and mass distrib- 
utors. And it requires the manu- 
facturers and distributors to sell 
to DSC. 

Tire retailers may sell their 
tires and tubes back to the 
manufacturer or distributor. 
And whatever tires’ the retailers 
sell back must be turned 
to the government-owned 


ovel 
cor- 


poration. Thus, the government 
stands to “corner” the entire 
supply of tires, except those 
stocks which retailers choose to 
retain. 

The OPA plan also provides 
that the government-owned cor- 
poration \will sell the tires and 
tubes back to the manufacturers 
and mass distributors, as needed. 
But the plan, as announced by 
OPA, gives no details about 
DSC selling the tires back. 

One of the conditions which 
DSC might attempt to impose 
on its sale of tires back to manu- 
facturers and distributors would 
be that these tires be sold only 
through “independent tire deal- 
ers’’. 

So, it appears that the stage 
is set for putting Congressman 
Patman’s proposal into effect 
even though such an intention 
may be far-removed from OPA’s 
mind at present. (For text of 
order see p. 11). 


the many men lost to other war 
¢ctivity. 
Suggestions Asked on P-98 


Assistant Deputy Petroleum 
Co-ordinator Robert E. Allen 
asked oil men for their sugges- 
tions on how to improve P-98. 
Suggestions must be in by 
March 10. Meanwhile, War Pro- 
duction Board has extended 
present version of this order 
and amendment until March 15. 
(See detailed story elsewhere in 
this issue of NPN.) 

Regarding price control, 
P.I.W.C.’s report on petroleum 
economics said: 

“The economic necessity for 
emergency price regulation by 
the government in order to avoid 
inflation should be recognized 
and accepted, but at the same 
time ingenuity should be exer- 
cised to devise non-inflationary 
incentives where necessary. 
Methods must also be devised 
to keep the components of the 
petroleum price structure flex- 
ible to meet promptly the chang. 
ing needs for products at dif- 
ferent times and in different 
regions, without disturbing the 
general price level. These col- 
lateral considerations, how- 
ever, should not interfere with 
the prompt carrying out of the 
primary objective of meeting 
essential requirements during 
the war period as quickly and 
effectively possible with 
minimum expenditure in terms 
of the physical standards pre 
viously specified.” 

Speaking on need for more 
iron and steel scrap, George 
Weymouth, chief of WPB’s in- 
dustrial salvage section, Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation, and 
M. R. Singleton, staff member 
and former president of Valvo- 
line Oil Co., said there is a need 
this year for about 16,000,000 
tons and urged oil companies 
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to make greater collection ef 
forts. Work done by Charles F. 
Roeser’s scrap drive in the 
southwest received commenda- 
tion. (See story p. 18.) 


Among other subjects which 
P.I.W.C. had on its agenda for 
afternoon session were reports 
and resolutions received from 
trade associations on revisions 
of M-68-c and P-98, 7 to 7 clos- 
ing and product rationing. Dis- 
trict chairmen were slated to 
give a review of their past 
month’s activities and all seven 
P.I.W.C. committees were sched- 
uled to give reports. Petroleum 
Economics Committee sub- 
mitted its report at morning 
¢ession. 


The report on product con- 
servation was to be given by 
B. I. Graves, chairman of sub- 
committee on product conserva- 
tion and a vice-president of Tide 
Water. 


ICC Okays 6% Hike 
In Oil Rail Rates 


A general 6% increase in 
freight rates of rail and water 
carriers was approved by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
on Mar. 2, considerably below 
the 10% increase sought by 
the carriers. No specific effec- 
tive date was set, it was said, 
because the increase is “per- 
missive’, meaning that the car- 
rier may put it into effect if it 
wishes. 


After reviewing protests pre- 
sented against increases’ in 
rates on petroleum and refined 
products, ICC said: “We have 
frequently considered whether 
rates on petroleum products 
were too low and in certain 
eases have prescribed reason- 
able minimum rates. Except 
from the Mid-Continent field to 
territories outside the south- 
west and on lubricating oil from 
Pennsylvania, the going rates 
on petroleum products are gen- 
erally much below any maxi- 
mum we have prescribed.” 


Six per cent increase applies 
in general to all commodities 
except “certain basic or raw 
commodities” which are prod- 
ucts of agriculture, live stock 
and products, low grade prod- 
ucts of mines. 

Report did not estimate the 
revenue to be yielded by the in- 
crease, but the ICC’s staff esti- 
mated, on the basis of 1941 traf- 


fic, that the increase would 
bring in about $203,000,000 a 
year. 


‘Henderson Shakes Up OPA, 


To Name New Oil Unit Head 


By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—A 
fuel price division and a ration- 
ing division were established to- 
day in a major reorganization 
of Office of Administra- 
tion which included creation of 
posts for three deputy and six 


Price 


assistant administrators. 
Various price sections under 
former price division were con- 


solidated within four separate 
divisions including fuel, food 


and apparel, industrial materi- 
als and equipment, and general 


products—each under an_ as- 
sistant administrator. In addi- 
tion, a rent division and the ra- 
tioning division were estab- 
lished. The former will be 
headed by an assistant admin- 
istrator and it appeared 


though it was not said definitely 

that the rationing division 
likewise would be in charge of 
an assistant administrator, mak- 
ing the sixth such post. 

While an assistant adminis- 
trator was named for each of 
the other price divisions, none 
was named for the fuel division 
which includes petroleum and 
hard fuels. Position of George 
Doffing, price executive of the 
former fuel section, was _ not 
clear. 

“All of the new assistant ad- 
ministrators are authorized to 
make decision respecting maxi- 
mum price regulations, subject 
only to review, if necessary, by 
the administrator or his depu- 
ties”, Price Administrator Hen 
derson said in announcing the 
realignment. 


Might Name an Oil Man 


While Mr. Henderson did not 
tell petroleum industry war 
council meeting today who 
would be named as administra- 
tor of fuel section, he agreed 
with P.I.W.C. members who 
said that such a man should be 
thoroughly familiar with the 


oil price situation. One source 
was of the opinion that an oil 
man might be named. 

Deputy administrators are 
John E. Hamm, J, K. Galbraith, 
and John S. Keir, executive vice- 
president of Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., who will act in a 
temporary capacity until a per- 
manent appointment can _ be 
made, 

Mr, Hamm, who will be sen- 
ior deputy administrator, will 
organize the rationing division 
which Mr. Henderson said was 
necessary because of the agen- 
cy’s rationing authority. OPA 
already has charge of sugar, 
tire and automobile rationing, 
and there is a prospect that 
other commodities will be ra- 
tioned before the war is over. 
In fact, Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Ickes indicated recently that he 
would be willing to let OPA 
handle gasoline rationing if 
that becomes necessary. 

Mr. Galbraith, whose title is 
staff deputy administrator, will 
represent OPA in its contacts 
with other agencies, including 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordina- 
tor and will pass upon all policy 
statements to the public. 

No changes were made in the 
consumer’ division which is 
headed by Assistant Administra- 
tor Dexter M. Keezer. 


Thomas Mitchell Joins OPC 


Thomas Mitchell, former 
Shell and Indiana Standard oil 
man, started work today in 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordina- 
tor’s marketing division. Prior 
to joining OPC, Mr. Mitchell 
worked on asphalt price sched 


ules for Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Mitchell worked in sev- 
eral Pacific Coast cities for 


Shell in the marketing and re- 


fining divisions and later for 
Indiana Standard in the mar- 
keting division. 





(American Petroleum Institute 


Crude runs to stills (Da 
Gasoline production at refineries 
including natural blended 
Finished & unfinished 
stocks 
Gas oil & 
Residual 


avez.) 


distillate stocks 
fuel oil stocks 





Refinery Operations 


figures in 
Figures are U.S. totals and are on a Bureau of Mines basis. Break- 
down by districts will be published in March 12 NPN.) 


gasoline 
105,635,000 104,312,000 


barrels of 42 gallons. 


Week Week Week 
Ended Ended Ended 
Feb, 28, ’°42 Feb. 21,’42 Mar. 1, ’41 
3,675,000 3,561,000 


12,131,000 12,571,000 11,586,000 
95,646,000 
34,875,000 
95,945,000 


34,547,000 35,698,000 
88,285,000 88,899,000 
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Independent Tire Dealers 
Plan Aided by Senate Group 


Senate Small Business ym 
mittee today recommended that 


independent tire dealers be 
given exclusive right to sel] 
tires and tubes and to renew 
tires. 

Opening hearings on _ plight 


of tire dealers, committee 
adopted resolution to this ef. 
fect, which it forwarded to 
President Roosevelt, War Fro. 
duction Board Chairman Ne! 
son, War Secretary Stimson, 
and Navy Secretary Knox with 
recommendation that they pro. 


mulgate such orders as may be 
necessary to direct distribution 


of tires through independent 
dealers. 

Committee defined independ- 
ent tire dealer as one whose 
principal business is made up 
of tire sales. 


Oil Faces Tax Hike 
In Revenue Program 


Treasury Secretary Morgen 
outlined $7,000,000, 


000 tax program resting in part 


thau today 


upon increased gasoline, pipe- 
line, and lubricating oil taxes. 


He urged elimination of pe! 
centage depletion allowance for 
oil and gas wells, which would 
be replaced by a “special de- 
allowance” 
exploration. 


pletion designed to 


foster 


He gave no other details of 


the new depletion plan except 
limited to 


to say it would be 


those who actually carry on 


petroleum exploration. He 


classed percentage depletion 
as a “special privilege .. . in 
tolerable in time of war.” 

Among excise tax proposals 
House Ways 


committee, were: 


he presented to 
and Means 


An increase in taxes upon pipe 


line transportation fror 4'2‘~ to 
10% of the amount paid; doub- 
ling present gasoline tax of 
l’2c per gal. and _ increasing 


from a 4'%¢c to 10c per gal., the 
tax on lubricating oil. 

He proposed a sharp upward 
revision of individual income 
taxes, estimating the change 
would bring in about 60° more 
revenue. But the two exam: 
ples he cited of typical incomes 


showed that next year’s indi- 
vidual income tax would be 
about double the present rate. 
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Congress Told of Need 


WASHINGTON, Mar. 2. 
St ht-from-t h e-shoulder _ re- 
yorts on Oil’s price problems and 


how they affect exploration for 
nev serves and the job of mov- 
ins irge quantities of petro- 
le ind products to the East 


Coast by rail are now a part of 
the record of Cole oil investigat- 
ng subcommittee hearings. 

Subcommittee hearings last 
week brought out: (1) price is 
in essential factor in encourag- 
ing the discovery and develop- 


} 
i 


ment of new reserves and (2) 
eastern oil companies——operat- 
ing under price ceilings—are 


now absorbing in excess of $1,- 

week in extra trans- 

portation costs. 
Said soft-spoken 


000.000 a 


tep. Clarence 


F. Lea, Calif., who has been act- 
ing aS subcommittee chairman 
in absence of Rep. William P. 
Cole Jr.: 


It certainly seems that we 
must have efficient and prompt 
idjustment of price ceilings af- 
fecting these war activities if we 


are to have efficient manage- 
ment and to encourage aid to 
the government program.” 

Chairman Lea’s comment 
came during testimony of Dr. R. 
E. Wilson, president of Pan 
American and chairman of Pe 
troleum Industry War Council’s 
standing committee on petrole- 
um economics. 

Mr. Wilson testified during the 
one-day session Feb. 25. that 
higher costs of transporting oil 
to the East Coast now amount 
to over $1,000,000 a week, which 
eastern oil companies are ab- 
sorbing because of inability to 
raise prices above Office of Price 
Administration’s ceilings. This 
is placing a heavy burden on 
both large and small companies 
and a price increase particular- 
ly in heavy fuel oils——is urgent- 
ly needed, the Pan American 
president testified. 

Davies Cites Price Needs 

Question of crude prices came 
up when Deputy Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Davies completed his 
prepared statement before the 


for Higher Oil Prices 


committee. He was asked how 
much higher price would in- 


exploration, and = an- 
it was an involved 


crease 
swered that 


question which OPC _ officials 
have been studying for some 
time. 

In his prepared testimony, 


however, Mr. Davies said: 

“As the many adjustments re 
quired fully to apply the re 
sources of petroleum to the war 
effort are made, there will be 
need for price changes in vari 
ous products at various places, 
in order properly to recognize 
in these terms the operating 
facts and preserve the solvency 
of the industry. As war condi 
tions require special production 
practices, changes in refinery 
balances, the movement of prod 
ucts by different transportation 
methods, or other, perhaps radi 
cal, deviations from what is 
normal in the business, price ad 
justments must follow. The re 
sponsibility for price resides 
with the Office of Price Admin 
istration, as you know, and the 
decision on questions of this 


kind will come from that source. 
However, it is the purpose of 
the Office of Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator to follow closely the price 
problems of the industry, afford- 
ing Mr. Henderson the benefit of 
recommendations in_ relation 
thereto.” 


Depletion Discussed 


Later, the question of reduced 
depletion allowances came. up, 
and Mr. Davies referred to 
OPC’s Chief Counsel J. Howard 
Marshall for the answer. 

Mr. Marshall replied that the 
depletion matter had been dis 


cussed by OPC officials, al- 
though no definite conclusion 


was reached. It is certain, how 
ever, he said, that anything 
which tends to deplete the cash 
resources of the companies ac 
tually engaged in exploration for 
new reserves tends to defer 
drilling by just that much. 
Last week's session of the 
Cole subcommittee hearings 
was a follow-up of hearing the 
previous week when Petroleum 
(Continued on page 34) 


Deputy Co-ordinator and His Staff Testify at Cole Oil Hearing 


Refining Director Gary 


oil committee 
ty Co-ordinator Dawies 
staff are behind Mr. 


Vi erton, N. 


(standing) is 
to answer a question referred to him by 
(seated). 
Davies. 
J., one of original members of Cole commit- 
talks with Mr. Davies in hall outside hearing room 


introduced to 


Other members of 
INSERT: Congressman 
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OPA’s ‘Lowest Low’ Price Plan 
Operates—Still Unexplained 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 2. 
Schedule 88, as amended, went 
into effect 
formula for determining maxi- 
mum prices for petroleum prod- 
ucts, after Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had denied request 
for deferment of effective date. 
Basically, the OPA oil price 
schedule provides that prices for 
petroleum products shall not be 
higher than the “lowest of the 
low” quotations published in the 
Oct. 2, 1941 issue of Platt’s Oil- 
gram and Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, and the Oct. 8, 1941 
issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NeEws. (See NPN, Feb. 11, pages 
17, 18, 19 for text of Schedule 88 
and amendments——Ed.) 
Schedule 88 apparently re 
quires that all contracts must 
be rewritten, if they provide for 
charging prices higher than the 
“lowest of the lows.” This would 
seem to reduce contract prices 
which are determined by an 
average or the averages of 
“high” and “low” quotations in 
the designated trade journals, 
as was first pointed out in NPN. 
NPN has repeatedly attempt- 
ed to have OPA officials state 
precisely what is the effect of 
Schedule 88 on average 
tracts, but to no avail. Nearest 
that any OPA official came to 
an answer was the comment by 
Harry R. Booth, chief counsel 
for OPA’s oil unit who said: 
After March 1, all prices which 
do not conform to provisions of 
OPA’s Price Schedule 88, as 
amended, will become subject to 
maximum price provisions of 
Price Schedule 88, as amended. 


today with its 


Deferment Denied 


By amendment No. 2, effective 
date of Schedule 88 was put off 
until March 2, with contract 
prices permitted to remain in 
effect until that date. 

Notice that no further defer- 
ments would be granted by OPA 
was contained in telegrams Feb. 
28 to B. L. Majewski (Deep 
Rock), Chicago, chairman of the 
Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil’s marketing committee, and 
to J. W. Carnes (Sinclair), New 
York, chairman of District 1 
marketing committee under the 
OPC. 

Text of the telegrams, signed 
by Price Administrator Hender- 
son, head of OPA’s oil unit, as 


con- 


released by OPA today, follows: 

“Have taken under considera- 
tion your request to again ex- 
tend operation of Price Sched- 
ule 88 as effected by Amend- 
ment No. 2 and regret to advise 
you that we are unable to com- 
ply with this request. Repre- 
sentatives of Petroleum In. 
dustry War Committee on Feb. 
6 agreed that deferment until 
March 1 would provide adequate 
time to make adjustment neces- 
sary in changing basic price 
date from Nov. 7 to Oct. 1, as 
provided for in Schedule 88. 
Relatively few complaints re- 
ceived from industry with re- 
spect to this schedule. Industry 


advisory committees now under 
active consideration and will 
set up shortly. Fuel section will 
gladiy meet at any time with 
representatives of industry, in- 
cluding war council and mar- 
keting committees in respect to 
problems arising out of Price 
Schedule 88 and will be avail- 
able for conferences next week 
in Washington if desired.” 


To Set Up Advisory Groups 


Mr. Henderson’s wire was the 
first official indication that OPA 
contemplated appointing = ad- 
visory groups from the oil in- 
dustry. It had been reported un- 
officially that the district mar- 
keting committees, set up by Pe- 
troleum Co-ordinator Ickes, 
might be designated as advisory 
groups to OPA. 





Two OPA Officials Discuss Policy 
At Kansas Oil Marketers Meeting 


WICHITA, Kans., Feb. 28. 
Questions on the OPA’S oil 
price order must be submitted 
in writing to the Office of Price 
Administration district offices, 
where they will be answered by 
staff attorneys, Jonathan Rich- 
ards, price executive from ithe 
Kansas City district OPA of- 
fice, told oil marketers at the 
meeting of the Kansas Oil Men’s 
Assn. Feb. 23 at Wichita. 

Following a general talk on 
“OPA’s Attitude in Regard to 
Price and Marketing  Prob- 
lems”, Mr. Richards was asked 
from the floor to discuss the oil 
price order specifically. He said 
oral interpretations could not be 
given, but that OPA had a staff 
of lawyers studying the price 
orders and questions would be 
answered if sent in. 


States Reasons for Price-Fixing 


His talk was a support of the 
xovernment’s policy of price fix- 
ing as a means for preventing 
inflation, which would work 
against full scale production of 


war equipment for the follow 
ing principal reasons: 

1—The psychology of hoard 
ing materials in_ uninhibited 
price advances tends to hold 
back output of finished goods. 


2 -Manutacturers cannot set 
their prices for finished goods if 
the prices of materials and parts 
are not controlled. 


3—-Rising prices create labo. 
unrest, slow-downs in plants 
and labor unrest among work 
ers. For many items, he said, 


higher prices could not increase 
‘,roduction. 


Cc. M. Linthicum, from the 
Chicago regional OPA office, 
took the place on the program 
of J. H. Salmons, chief of the 
OPA petroleum unit at Wash- 
ington, and read the paper pre 
pared by the latter on, “The Oil 
Industry and Inflation”. 

“It is a very difficult problem 
to determine what prices should 
be controlled and where control 
should begin,” the paper stated. 
“Large or small, any price in- 
crease contributes towards in- 
‘lation. 

“This is not to be understood 
as stating that we are not go- 
ing to grant anyone a price in- 
crease and that nothing will be 
done to relieve cases where too 
rigid a price ceiling would work 
a hardship on individual con- 
cerns in an industry. That is 
not our policy but we are not 
going to look favorably upon all 
requests for price increases.” 


Asks Marketers to Write 


Marketers’ desiring amend- 
ments or adjustments in the oil 
price schedule were advised to 
write the Washington OPA of- 
fice for Precedural Regulations 
No. 1, which outlines the meth 
od for making applications for 
price changes. 

“Retail gasoline prices are 
not yet formally controlled,” 
the paper stated, “but we have 
requested that they are to be 
maintained at the Nov. 7, 1941, 
level. If this request is not fol 
lowed, it may become necessary 
to place a formal ceiling on re 
tail gasoline prices. We hope 
this won’t happen.” 


Jobbers Join 
OPA Protest 


NPN News B 
CLEVELAND, March 
“Lil fellers” are joining th, 
chorus of protests throughout 
the oil industry against po 
and methods of Office of Price 
Administration’s fuel section 
and particularly against its 
apparent unwillingness to clari- 
fy its much-amended but stil] 
confusing oil price regulations 
Reports reaching NPN _ indi 
cate that jobbers are resentful 
over the curt treatment they 
are said to have received at 
hands of OPA’s oil unit. Puzzled 
over meaning of the price-freez 
ing orders, these jobbers wrote 
in to the price control agency at 
Washington. In no instance did 
they get a satisfactory reply. 
All that some got in reply was 
a copy of OPA’s 
tegulation No. 1. 


Procedural 


But some major oil com 
panies have fared no better, it 
seems, even with their high 
powered legal talent going down 
to Washington to talk with OPA 
officials in person. 

One case reported is that of a 
major company negotiating fo: 
a price increase. Present at the 
conference were OPA’s business 
specialists, economists and 
lawyers. Suddenly, in the midst 
of the discussion, an OPA 
lawyer jumped up, saying “I 
disagree—the meeting is over” 
He walked from the room, leav- 
ing the conference flat. Question 
in oil men’s minds, who have 
contacted OPA’s oil unit is how 
a lawyer, supposedly only an 
advisor, can exercise such a1 
bitrary powers. 


OPA Lawyer Denies 
NPN Story of ‘Row 


NPN News Burt 
WASHINGTON, March 2 
teports that there is dissensio1 
within Office of Price Adminis 
tration’s oil unit, with the unit's 
lawyers allegedly thwarting et! 
forts of the business specialists 
to provide workable oil p) 
regulations, were put up 
week to OPA for comment 


George Doffing, price ex: 
tive of the oil unit, declined 
comment, referring NPN 
Harry R. Booth, chief cow 


for the unit. 

When contacted by NPN, 
Booth denied truth of the st 
and called NPN’s news item 
fair’ (NPN, Feb. 25, Page 
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OPA\'s Bias Promises Serious Trouble 
For Oil Industry and Country's War Effort 


HAT promises to be one of the 
W oes and greatest messes the oil 
industry has ever gotten into lies in the 
price-fixing activities of Leon Hender- 
son’s Office of Price Administration. 


Not only is the oil industry much con- 
fused as to its “legal” prices, particular- 
ly in contracts, but it is faced with the 
prospect of refunding suits running way 
into the tens of millions, and then, in 
the future, both the industry and the 
public are confronted with a price-fixing 
philosophy emanating from biased and 
ignorant minds which will retard, if not 
even prevent, the quick changes in prices 
which will be necessary if the oil indus- 
try has to go universally to every pos- 
sible means of transportation to offset 
the continued sinking of tankers 


Henderson’s oil price division has been 
dominated almost from its start by a 
determined anti-oil and anti-big corpora- 
tion complex. There are oil men in the 
liquid fuel division but their recom- 
mendations have been overruled by three 
professorial economists and a lawyer 
who served on the Illinois Public Utility 
Commission. All four seem to be strong- 
ly impressed with anti-oil and = anti- 
corporation bias like so many of their 


kind who have made the policies regu- 
lating business both in Washington and 
out. 

The rows within OPA over oil prices 
have been numerous, vigorous and futile 
so far as oil is concerned. The econo- 
mists and the utility rate-minded lawyer 
have won and so far Henderson seems 
to have backed them up. 


T IS the old story that has figured so 

prominently in much of “democracy’s” 
politics and particularly in that of the 
New Deal; the reformers take unto them 
selves all the virtues, all the honesty, all 
the wisdom of the world and leave none 
to anyone else. Anyone in an industry is 
assumed to be incapable of fair and hon- 
est judgment; in fact, one might fairly 
say that these reformers assume that 
any industry man always puts profit and 
his business above God, Home _ and 
Country. 

That statement is no exaggeration as 
those who have heard these reformers 
sound off can tell you. Whoever even 
questions their judgment is without the 
sacred patriotic circle in which these re- 
formers move. The writer has heard 
them many times and he, of course, in 
voicing criticism is considered as dyed 
the blackest of the black 





Tanker Sinkings Call Forth Higher Cost Hauling 


B' T this oil price situation is far too 
bad to waste any time calling the 
price reformers names. The price situa- 
tion is bad because the tanker situation 


is bad. Torpedoed tankers, as this is 


blished, probably total around 30. This 
than they 
heavy 


is f faster are being turned 


out These losses are slowing 
to say the least, the movement of 
the tankers that are running. 
the oil industry is turning to its other 
meat of transportation: barges, tank 
Al trucks and pipelines. More _ pipe- 
however, mean more steel and 
scarce because so badly needed 
iight war munitions. The winter 
1 an open one so barges are being 
used and more are being built, 

are not numerous enough nor 
ugh to make up the gap in our 
tation system 
inkings. 

ars are today doing the biggest 


caused by the 


cross-country hauling job since the last 
war and perhaps even in their history. 
The industry is studying ways to speed 
up their movement, to cut loading and 
unloading time to a minimum and to 
get the maximum possible use out of 
tank cars. 


VERY oil man owes it to his country 

to cut every minute possible off the 
dead time of every tank car. Regardless of 
the inconvenience or even cost to him- 
self, every oil man should keep pushing 
those cars along, even to prodding up 
railroad yard masters, division superin- 
tendents and the crews of the switch 
engines. 

But perhaps the biggest opportunity 
for developing more transportation 
IMMEDIATELY lies in marshalling the 
industry’s vast fleet of tank trucks; a 
fleet that is well distributed over the 
country, probably for the most part 
where it will be most needed as trans- 


portation conditions become more strin- 
gent. 

Probably most of this fleet is operating 
only one “trick” a day of 8 to 10 hours. 
Only some of the big transports are run- 
ning 20 to 24 hours a day. In Kansas a 
week ago it was the opinion of market- 
ing men that, because of gasoline pipe- 
lines and shifting in refinery supply, a 
large part of the transport trucks are 
running a scant 8 hours a day. 


This truck fleet can be organized so 
as to take over practically all of the 
short hauls, and a large part of the haul- 
ing up to several hundred miles and 
more from refinery and marine and pipe- 
line terminals. It could be so organized 
that hardly a single tank car would be 
required by most refiners for any but 
long hauls. It is on the long hauls, where 
tank cars can keep rolling the most miles 
to the fewest hours of loading and un- 
loading time that the real efficiency of 
tank cars can be obtained. 


Flexible Price Structure 
Needed to Develop Truck Relief 


UT to further develop the tank cal 
b and the truck to take up the tanker 
losses, it will be necessary to have prices 
of petroleum products at a high enough 
level to compensate for the higher cost 
of this transportation. As the greater 
use of tank car and trucks will come 
unexpectedly and in various spots—as 
men find ways of using them for the 
longer hauls-——it will be impossible for 
government to set a certain day in ad- 
vance when the price at certain points 
would be raised to care for this extra 
cost transportation; that is, if OPA is 
willing to have the public pay for it as 
does not seem to be the case todate. 


The oil industry should be free of all 
tank wagon and retail price restrictions, 
at least, and it should be freed of such 
restrictions now. Then the individual oil 
man, as the demand from a new quar- 
ter arises, will find ways of adjusting his 
available transportation facilities to that 
demand, because he will be able at once 
to get his additional cost out of the 
change and will not have to finance a 
deficit in the operation, for an indefinite 
period and perhaps forever. 


OPA took six months to allow a 
skimpy 0.3c advance on the East Coast 
to pay back to the oil companies the 
extra cost for all the products they 
moved by rail during last summer's 
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“shortage”. 


Already the increased tank 
car hauls to the East are costing the 
companies millions and so far they are 
paying it out of their own pockets as the 
0.3e advance of last fall is supposed to 
be by way of their collecting for the past 
deficit. 

This is hard on the major companies 
and unfair, but at least they will be able 
to finance such a loss for a while. But 
how about the smaller Independents, 
both refiner and jobber? OPA’s price 
policy so far is the very best that could 
be devised to put that Independent re- 
finer and his Independent jobber still 
further out of business. All of OPA’s 
economists could not think up a better 
way to restrict and destroy competition 
in the oil industry. 

OPA’s price policy, if continued, is go- 
ing to be just about the best way to keep 
the oil industry from marshalling its 
tank car and truck fleets to take care of 
the consumer’s needs as the tanker situ- 
ation gets worse. The public and war 
munitions plants will be the chief suf- 
ferers from this lack of flexibility in 
OPA’s price policy, yes and in its point 
of view. 
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WAR-OIL ORDERS ... FROM WASHINGTON 








Government to Buy Up Tires 
Under New ‘Tire Return’ Plan 


The “Tire Return Plan”, which 
Office of Administration 
announced Feb. 27, embodies the 
following provisions: 

1-At plus 10% 
for out-of-pocket expenses _in- 
curred in carrying this “frozen” 
merchandise, dealers and job- 
bers can sell to original manu- 
facturers or mass distributors 
as large a proportion as they 
wish of their passenger tire and 
tube stocks. 


Price 


cost prices, 


2--Manufacturers and mass 
distributors are required to buy 
all such tires and tubes offered 
them by dealers and jobbers at 
the latter’s cost, plus 10%. OPA 
says special provisions are made 
for re-purchasing, at somewhat 


lower prices, “discontinued” 
lines of tires manufactured 
after Dec. 31, 1937. 

3--All repurchased new pas- 


senger car tires and tubes must 
be sold by the manufacturers 
and mass distributors to the De- 
fense Supplies Corp., a RFC 
subsidiary, at the cost to the 
manufacturers and mass dis- 
tributors of such repurchased 
stocks, including the freight 
from dealer’s place of business 
to the manufacturer’s or mass 
distributor’s warehouse to which 
tires and tubes were shipped. 


1-The Plan also requires 
that manufacturers and mass 
distributors sell to DSC. their 
own inventories of passenger 
car tires and tubes, excepting 
small working stocks which 


they will be permitted to retain 
to fulfill orders received in the 
near future under the rationing 
plan, at the cost of such mer- 
chandise to them. 


Manufacturers and mass dis- 
tributors will have the option of 
repurchasing tires from DSC 


when they wish. Moreover, they 
will be required to make such 
ises from DSC to fill law- 
ful demands for tires from 
lolders of rationing certificates. 


pure} 


\ says this plan “will re- 
quire a small upward revision 
ceiling prices now in ef- 
fect on wholesale and retail 
ft new passenger car tires 
ibes = 
While new truck tires and 
ire not included in OPA’s 
0 relieve dealers and job- 
bers of “frozen” merchandise, 
ays dealers not wishing 
truck tires and tubes 
’ manufacturers and mass 
utors, may sell them back 
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under terms of the rationing or- 
der, but if this is done, they are 
not entitled to the additional 
10% which they’ll get for new 
passenger car tires and tubes. 

Reason for not including new 
truck tires and tubes, OPA ex- 
plains, is that they are moving 
out rapidly enough under the ra- 
tioning program to relieve deal- 
ers of any great burden in car- 
rying stocks. 

Principal objectives which 
OPA hopes this plan will achieve 
are: 


1—-To give tire dealers and 
jobbers financial relief from 
burden of carrying stocks by 


disposing of either all or a part 
of their inventory. 

2—To concentrate initial con- 
trol of nearly all new passenger 
car tires and tubes in govern- 
ment hands. (Some tires and 
tubes may be retained by deal- 


ers and jobbers). It’s hoped 
this will minimize tire and tube 
bootlegging. 

3—To give financial aid to 
small manufacturers unable to 
carry either their own inven- 
tories or the additional tires 


and tubes they must repurchase. 
Aid to Small Dealer—OPA 


OPA sees this plan as helping 
small dealers remain in busi- 
ness, as dealers and jobbers will 
be able to sell back as much of 
their stocks as they wish. Fur- 
thermore, OPA adds, as dealers 
and jobbers sell tires under the 
rationing plan, they should be 
able to replenish their limited 
stocks, since under the tire ra- 
tioning regulation, manufactur- 
ers are required to limit their 
sales to company-owned outlets 
to the same proportion of total 
sales such outlets enjoyed be- 
fore tire stocks were “frozen’’. 

Commenting on this. plan, 
Price Administrator Henderson 
said: 

“This plan was developed to 
help tire aealers whose _ busi- 
ness has been curtailed because 
of the shortage of rubber and 
the necessity of rationing tires. 
The rubber situation is so acute 
that sales of passenger car tires 
must be limited to a relatively 
few essential users. This means 
that sales of tires now held by 
dealers and jobbers must be 
spread over a long period. 

“Many dealers and jobbers 
cannot afford to tie up their 
working capital for such a long 
time and in some cases wish to 


get out of the tire business. 
This plan will permit those deal- 
ers and jobbers who wish to dis- 
pose of all or part of their pas- 
senger car tires and tubes to 
sell them back to manufactur- 
ers or mass distributors at rea- 
sonable prices.” 

This “Tire Return Plan” was 
worked out jointly, OPA says, 
by representative tire dealers, 
OPA’s Industrial Council, DSC, 
and more than 50 tire and tube 
manufacturers, distributors and 
mail order houses. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and Justice 
Department’s anti-trust division 
also participated. 


OPC Amends M-68 
To Aid Land Owner 


To 
erty 
ticipate in the development and 
production of oil and gas fields 


individual 
owners who wish to 


protect prop- 


par- 


under well-spacing provisions 
of Conservation Order M-68 
(NPN Dec. 24, p. 3), Office of 
Petroleum Co-ordinator says 
such owners should file appli- 
cations with OPC for excep- 
tions. 


Issues Recommendation 


OPC’s statements were in 
form of a recommendation (No. 
32) which was approved by 
Assistant Attorney General Ar- 
nold. Provisions were summed 
up thus: 

“Whenever a portion of the 
owners in a field refuse or fail 
to afford the remainder of such 
owners a reasonable opportu- 


nity to participate in the de- 
velopment thereof or the pro- 
duction derived therefrom, ir- 


respective of whether such par 
ticipation would be  accom- 
plished by consolidations occur- 
ring prior or subsequent to the 
formation of drilling units with 
in adjoining tracts, those who 
have been so deprived should 
file, with the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for National Defense, 
applications for consideration 
by the Division of Industry 
Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board, requesting excep- 
tions to those orders which pro- 
hibit the use of material ex- 
cept in specified instances, set- 
ting forth, in addition to the 
information required by the ap- 
propriate form, not only their 
willingness to enter into rea- 
sonable consolidation agree- 
ments but the circumstances 
surrounding the refusal of the 
adjoining owners to undertake 
such consolidations.” 

Recommendation was signed 
by Deputy Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator Davies, 


WPB Extends P-98 
For Oil Priorities 


Oil industry’s preference rat- 
order—-P-98 
from Feb. 


has been ex- 
28 to March 
15 by order of War Production 


ing 
tended 


Board’s director of industry op- 
erations, J, S. Knowlson. 
Text of the extending order 
follows: 

TITLE 32—NATIONAL 
CHAPTER IX 


DEFENSE 
WAR PRODUCTION 
BOARD 


SUBCHAPTER B—DIVISION OF IN- 
DUSTRY OPERATIONS 
PART 1041 


Production, Transportation, 
Refining and Marketing of Pe- 
troleum, 


Extension of Preference Rat- 


ing Order P-98. 


It is hereby ordered, 
Section 1041.1 (Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-98), issued Jan- 
uary 14, 1942, as amended by 
Amendment No. 1 to Preference 


that 


Rating Order No. P-98, issued 
February 20, 1942, shall con- 
tinue in effect until March 15, 


1942, unless sooner revoked by 
the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions, 


Issued this 28th day of 
ruary, 1942. 


Feb 


(Signed) J, S. Knowlson, 
Director of Industry Operations. 


Deputy 
Davies 


Commenting on this, 
Co-ordinator Ralph K. 
said: 

“We are faced with the neces 
sity of helping the industry 
function at a maximum capa 
city with a minimum of ma- 
terials. 

“When the P-98 order was 
originally drafted, it was im- 
possible to foresee all the needs 
for materials and difficulties in 
obtaining them that would 
arise in the oil industry. 

“Since the order has been in 
operation, we have had an op- 


portunity to find the points 
that needed correction. By 
March 15, we hope that these 
corrections will become effec- 
tive.” 


Tightens Chlorine Order 


Tightening down on use of 
chlorine, War Production Board 
Feb. 25 issued an amendment to 
Conservation Order M-19 which 
assigned a preference rating of 
A-10 to “petroleum production 
and refining” for purchase of 
this chemical. 











7-to-7 May Force War Plants 


To Sell Gasoline to Workers 


(Continued from page 3) 
sorts of agitators are telling the 
people to put up their cars ‘for 
the duration’. The ‘tire jitters’ 


are depriving some motorists 
of their cars—-even for most 
necessary driving. And now 


the industry leaders are urging 
that we close stations at night, 
join the move to cut gasoline 
consumption. They’ll have every- 
body riding bicycles soon.” 


7-to-7 Opposition Appears 


The 7-to-7 bandwagon has 
been rolling along, with most 
everyone taking it for granted 
that there was no opposition. 
One after another dealer asso- 
ciations have voted for night- 
closing. Some state jobber as- 
sociations have backed the plan. 
But lately some opposition has 
developed. And as it’ has 
cropped up, others have dared 
to raise their voices in protest. 


At the Kansas jobbers’ meet- 
ing in Wichita last week, a 
resolution favoring night-clos- 
ing was reported out of com- 
mittee. There was little debate. 
But, surprisingly, when the 
resolution came up about one- 
third of the 60 jobbers present 
voted against it. Mostly, they 


were jobbers with highway 
stations which have built up a 
large night business from 
trucks and travelers. Some 24- 
hour city station operators 
were also included among the 
opponents, 


Mr. Williams’ 
NPN indicate that he and oth- 
er trackage operators’ will 
make a fight against any T7-to-7 
resolution that is proposed at 
the Indiana jobbers’ meeting 
this week. 


remarks to 


‘If Necessary, Issue Order’ 


Some marketers take this at- 
titude: 

If 7-to-7 closing of stations 
is necessary to help carry on 
the war, then let the War Pro- 
duction Board issue an_ order 
to that effect and close all sta- 
tions. But, if the WPB won't 
issue such an order, then that 
is proof that the night-closing 
idea is not a wartime necessity 
but simply an “economic. re- 
form” move. And it Petroleum 
Co-ordinator issues only a “rec- 
ommendation” to the industry 
asking that stations close from 
7 p.m. to 7 a.m., then such a 
“request” will be ignored by 
the chisellers——as it was in the 
Atlantic Coast area last sum 
mer. 


Marketer Asks Injunction 


In Cleveland, 7-to-7 plans ap- 
parently have not vet recov- 
ered from the set-back that fol- 


12 


lowed an independent market- 


ers’ suit for an_ injunction 
against the Cleveland dealers 
association. Ray C. France, of 


U-Save Stations, Inc., went into 
court seeking an_ injunction 
suit against officers of the deal- 
er association. He charged that 
the defendants had “conspired 
together to force and coerce” 
him into closing his stations 
after 7 p.m. He blamed the 
defendants for jnstigating an 
automobile blockade at one of 
his stations, charging also that 
threats had been made to dam- 
age his equipment if he didn’t 
comply with their demands. 


When suit came up for hear- 
ing on a temporary restraining 
order, an agreement was 
reached to continue the case. 
Court said that if there was 
any repetition of the acts com- 
plained of, it would set the 
case down for hearing on 24- 
hour notice. Since then, remarks 
Hubert Fuller, Cleveland, at- 
torney for the plaintiff, “there 
has been no attempt to inter 
fere with our operations.” 


Large Business at Night 


A survey of 300 stations in 


Ohio, recently completed, indi- 
cates that more than a third 
of the services rendered the 
public are handled after 7 p.m. 
Rate of service per hour be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. is 
greater than the rate from 7 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 


District 2 Group 
Approves Proposal 
For 7 to 7 Curfew 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Feb. 28.—District 
2 Marketing Committee is in fa- 
vor of closing service stations 
in the 
Dp m. to 7 a. M. 
At its Feb. 19 


Committee 


15-state district from 7 
meeting, the 
approved a recom- 
mendation of its petroleum re- 
tailers subcommittee and sent it 
The 
was marked by a discussion of 
gasoline rationing, although the 
committee does not believe it is 
necessary at present. Neverthe 
less, the group believes that ade. 
quate advance steps should be 
taken in case the _ necessity 
arises and is working on plans 
to that end. 


to Washington. meeting 


Other reports were received 
from the temporary marketing 
equipment subcommittee and 


the temporary subcommittee on 
containers. Both of these re- 


ports were approved, but their 
contents were not disclosed. 
However, officials said the mar- 
keting equipment recommenda- 
tions, if adopted by Washing- 
ton, would improve the work- 
ings of Conservation Order M- 
68-c, the restrictive order on oil 
jnarketing. 

Joseph L. Nolan, manager of 
Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, St. Paul, Minn., was ap- 
pointed to the lubricating oil 
compounders subcommittee. 


Canadians Can't Buy Tires 
Unless Serial Is O. K. 


Special to NPN 
Feb. 28.—TO as- 

preventing tire 
thefts, it has been made an 
offense to sell or buy tires in 
Canada from which the serial 
number has been removed o1 
obliterated, unless the Con- 
troller of Supplies or a senior 
police officer issues a _ permit. 
Penalty is a fine up to $5000 
or five years imprisonment or 
both, 


OTTAWA, 
sist police in 


Save Anti-Freeze Mixtures 
OPA Wams Motorists 


Save your anti-freeze ix 
tures next spring when 4d jin 
ing your car, advises Dar R 
West, director of the Con: im 
er Division of Office of | ic 
Administration, as chen ls 
making up the anti-freeze com 
pounds are needed for ¢ 0 
Sives. 

The shortage of tin ns 
prompted Mr. West to urge ea) 
owners to bring their own n 
tainers to service Stations 
when having the _ anti-f 7m 
drained. 


January Tire Shipments Drop 


NPN News Bi 


NEW YORK, Feb. 28.—Janu 
ary shipments of automotiy 
pneumatic casings decreased 
52.7% below December, 141, 
according to Rubber Manufa 
turers Assn. Inc. Total ship 


ments for January were 1,231, 
422: units—74.6% below Janu 
ary, 1941. 

Production of 1,461,217 units 
was 50.8% below December and 
73.4% below January, 1941 





Oil Accountants Hear Answers 
To Queries on M-68 and P-98 


NPN News Bureau 

TULSA, Mar. 2.—E. E. Rob- 
bins, materials director for Dis- 
trict 2, Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, appearing before Pe- 
troleum Accountants Society of 
Oklahoma at the Mayo Hotel 
here, Feb. 25, held a question 
and answer forum during the 
meeting. 

Speaking to the group before 
answering questions, Robbins 
gave a brief resume of OPC’s 
functions and the purposes of 
Preference Rating Order P-98 
and Conservation Order M-68, 
but said he could not answer 
specific questions about M-68 
since his concern was with ma 
terials. 

He pointed out, however, the 
“one to forty acres” spacing “is 
not a permanent arrangement 

there likely will be some 
amendment shortly in order to 
furnish all the necessary crude 


for the war effort.” 
‘Drilling Won't Halt’ 
He does not think there will 


active 
defi 


reserves 


be much cessation of 
drilling “because we are 
nitely in need of new 
and supplies of crude.” “We do 
not have enough reserves now; 
therefore wildcat drilling will 
be prosecuted.” 
Discusses P-98 

He said the “early kicks on 
P-98 made it seem that a new 
order would have to be draft 
ed; now that the countersigna 


ture provision has been elim 
inated for purchase orders of 
under $500 by Amendment 1, 


NATIONAL 


the order good 
after all.” 

Answering questions, he said: 

“There is no _ restriction on 
sale of equipment, new or sec 
ond hand, unless seller has 
knowledge equipment is to be 
used to violate M-68. It is the 
companies’ patriotic duty to sell 
all equipment which can _ be 
spared. 

“Tf equipment for a well is 
secured under a priority orde! 
and the well is then delayed, 
restrictions of M-68 apply and 
material may not be used for a 
purpose which will violate pro 
visions of this order. 


seems pretty 


“The 60-day stock limitation 
applies to all company inven: 
tory, where ever situated: it 


cannot be divided into districts 
Must Comply with M-68 
Second-hand material can be 

used if M-68 provisions are 

complied with—otherwise, no. 
“M-68 says you can do cel 


tain things—-go ahead and do 
those things. If there are ex 
ceptional circumstances, then 
exceptions should be = applied 
for. 

“No definite forms for re: 


ports showing compliance with 


P-98 and M-68 have been de 
cided upon yet; there are sev 
eral under consideration. 
“Just because the use 
some product or materia! 1s 


not standard or comfortable 1s 


no reason why it shouldn't > 
used. All inventories musi 
used up to conserve vital 


terials.” 
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Oil’s War Problems 
To be Major Topic 
At Wisconsin Meet 


Special to NP’y 
ILWAUKEE, Feb. 28.—Wis- 
consin Petroleum Assn. expects 
a “record breaking attendance” 
at its annual convention here 
March 18, 19 and 20 where war 
problems are expected to be the 
major topics of discussion. 

In connection with the Wis- 
consin association meeting, the 
State Executives Council of 
America, an organization com- 
posed of the secretaries of inde- 
pendent jobber associations, will 
hold a meeting. 

Convention of the Wisconsin 
association, to be held in the 
Shroeder Hotel, is to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. John W. Frey, 
Director of Marketing for Office 
of Petroleum Co-ordinator; G. 
Denny Moore, New York, man- 
aging director of the Gasoline 
Pump Manufacturers’ Assn.; 
Prof. Grover C. Wilson, diesel 
engine expert of University of 
Wisconsin and chairman of the 
Milwaukee section of Society of 
Automotive Engineers; and 
NPN Editor Warren C. Platt. 

Office of Price Administration 
nd other federal agencies will 
be on the program to answer 
questions and discuss’ recent 
ruling and regulations, accord- 
ing to Roy L. Brecke, executive 
secretary. 








Reinhardt Named Head 
Of Kansas Oil Men 

New president of the Kan- 
sas Oil Men’s Assn., elected 
Feb. 24 at the convention at 
Wichita, is Ted Reinhardt, 
head of the Dixie Oil Co., 
Salina. He takes the place 
of R. O. Brown, Admire. 

New vice - president is 
Clovis Rankin, Home Oil Co., 
Zenith, who replaces H. L. 
Funk, White City. 

New directors are W. H. 
Pounds, W. H. Pounds & Son, 
Smiths Center; Thomas 
Sejkora, Home Oil Co., Jen- 
nings; Jack Jaquiss, Inde- 
pendent Oil Co., Coldwater; 
G. P. Gephart, Gephart Fill- 
ing Station, Peabody; Charles 
Boren, Boren Oil Co., Man- 
hattan; R. P. Johnston, Cres- 
cent Oil Co., Independence; 
M. K. Williams, Wellington; 
James Jasper, Farmers Oil 
Co., Dighton. 

C. E. Holmes was re-elect- 
ed executive secretary. Mrs. 
Elsie Martin, of the associa 
tion’s staff, was made secre 
tary and treasurer. R. V. 
Hyatt is field secretary and 
editor of the association’s 
bulletin, which recently pub- 
lished its 28th 
t dition. 


anniversary 








Priority Rules Explained 
At Kansas Oil Men's Meet 


By N.P.N. Staff Writer 
WICHITA, Feb. 28..-How the 
recent change in P-98, the pri 
ority order for the petroleum in- 
dustry, will aid oil marketers in 
securing materials and equip- 
ment needed for the main- 
tenance of their bulk plants, 
stations and trucks, was dis- 
cussed at the annual convention 
here, Feb. 24, of the Kansas Oil 
Men’s Assn. S. E. Shoup, field 
representative from the Kansas 
City office of the WPB priority 
division, explained the text of 
the amendment, which he said 
he had received only that morn- 
ing. 

In effect, he said, it allows 
marketers to spend up to $500 
for necessary maintenance and 
replacement equipment taking 
an A-8 or A-10 rating, without 
the approval of the district Pe 
troleum Co-ordinator’s office or 
any other government agency. 

Since a P-98 order can be 
signed by any authorized agent 
for the oil company making the 
purchase, Mr. Shoup gave his 
opinion that the oil company 
could buy immediately, as need 
ed, materials or equipment up 
to $500, necessary for the main 
tenance of their business. He 
used as an example a_ truck 
driver on the road breaking an 


axle and needing a new one be- 
fore he could continue his trip. 
Under the change, he said, the 
truck driver could secure au- 
thorization over the telephone 
from his company to make the 
purchase, and could buy it on 
the spot, signing a P-98 order as 
furnished by the company sup 
plying the part if he did not 
have one in his own possession. 

For equipment for  main.- 
tenance above $500, and for 
equipment in any amount for 
the oil company to keep in stock 
for repairs or replacements, 
and for any ‘intended for new 
construction, the oil companys 
has to continue to make out 
P-98 orders in triplicate, with 
the proper endorsement and 
have them approved by the dis 
trict Petroleum Co-ordinator’s 
office. 

Mr. Shoup answered questions 
from the floor on priority or- 
ders and ratings for oil mar- 
keters, pointing out first that 
he could discuss these questions 
but that he could not make offi 
cial interpretations. He _ said 
that the maintenance of essen 
tial industries was a primary 
objective of the priority system 
and told the marketers that an 
A-10 rating for maintenance, on 
a P-98 form, was more likely to 
be approved than an A-1 rating 


K. O. M. A. Elects Reinhardt as 1942 President 


Pix 
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red from left to right are: C. E. Holmes, re-elected K.O.M.A. 
n Oil Co.; Ted Reinhardt, newly elected president, Salina, Dixie Oil Co.; and Clovis Rankin, newly elected vice-president, 
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executive secretary; R. O. 


Zenith, Home Oil Co. 





Brown, retiring president, Admire, 
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and W. C. Platt, Cleveland, National Petroleum 
president of K.O.M.A., Admire, 


for expansion. He advised the 
oil men to secure and keep on 
hand supplies of the P-98 order 
forms. 

As an example, Mr. Shoup 
said that pump hose, applied for 
under an A-10 rating for main- 
tenance on a P-98 form, had a 
better chance of approval than 
if applied for under a special 
higher rating for rubber goods. 

Explains Repair Procedure 

Asked if it were necessary to 
repair an underground tank in 
place, the speaker said he _ be- 
lieved it could be replaced with 


another used tank, instead of 
the first tank being repaired 


and put back in the same loca- 
tion. The same principle ap- 
plied to gasoline pumps, meters 
and other equipment, he said. 

Questioned as to what the 
marketer should do about re- 
moving old equipment from a 
bulk plant or station not in use, 
it was stated the marketer 
should make application under 
a PD-1-a or PD-200 form for au- 
thority, particularly if the serv- 
ices of an electrician or plumber 
were required. Where the work 
of removing the equipment 
could be done by the marketer 
himself, or his crew, it was be- 
lieved he could go ahead and 
take out the equipment at an 
abandoned location. 

For putting auxiliary engines 
and pumps on delivery or trans- 
port trucks, Mr. Shoup said to 
make application on a_P-98 
form, showing the desirability 
of the equipment from the 
standpoint of economical and 


News; 


efficient operations and have it 
approved by the district Petro 
leum Co-ordinator’s office 

Asked by marketers if thes 
could remove tires from their 
own stocks to use on their own 
equipment, he said all matters 
pertaining to tires had been 
delegated to the Office of Price 
Administration and taken en- 
tirely outside the priority 
agencies’ jurisdiction. 

Mr. Shoup told the marketers 
they should be sure to make out 
P-98 orders for all maintenance 
and repair equipment and parts 
taken from their own stocks, to 
enable them to replace such 
stocks; but that it was incon- 
sequential whether the order 
was made out before or after 
the replacement equipment 
parts had been installed. He ad 
vised that, when a marketer in- 
stalled maintenance equipment 
for a dealer other account, 
which was to take possession of 
the equipment, be sure 
make arrangements to secure a 
P-98 order for it. Strictly speak- 
ing, he said, when a person has 
equipment in their 
they do not have to give a pri- 
ority order for it 

He referred to another im- 
portant change in the priority 
system, effective March 1, pro 
vided for in the PD-l-a form 
which takes the place of PD-1. 
This provides for the extension 
of an approved purchase order, 
to cover secondary suppliers 
contributing materials or parts 
to the first supplier. 


or 


or 


to to 


possession, 


*% 





Gathered together during the Kansas Oil Men’s annual meeting in Wichita are, left to right: E. 
Oil & Gas; A. M. Telfor, supervisor of Kansas state refinery agents; W. F. Watson, Marysville, West Gate Oil Co.; V 
Fred Kistler, Coffeyville, Kistler Home Oil Co.; R. 
Brown Oil Co.; Lane Dunagin, 


N. Schriber, Wichita, Schribei 


Topeka, Dunagin Oil Co. 


cS. 


Brown, 
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Gut) 
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Oil Marketing Will Continue Good 
During War, Editor Tells Kansans 


Oil marketing enterprises, in 
comparison with a great many 
other businesses, are in good 
shape to meet the problems aris- 
ing through the great diversion 
of some oil products and many 
materials to the nation’s 
war effort, Warren C. Platt, 


editor-publisher of NATIONAL PE- 


other 


TROLEUM NEws, told the Kansas 
Oil Men’s Assn., Feb. 23, at their 
Wichita. 
They are hardy enterprises, he 


annual convention in 


said, that have withstood many 


storms and _6 steadily forged 
ahead during the 34 years of 
the Gasoline Age. 

Granting that there is some 
loss in gasoline business with 
tire rationing, the speake1 


pointed out that it will be only 
the 
34 


gasoline sales 


second general decline in 


years of rapidly growing 


Don’t confuse loss in station 


business, because of tire ra- 


general loss in 
the 
“Watch your bulk plant 
sales the true index of an 
oil marketing enterprise today,” 
he said. “This picking up 
for many companies around 


tioning, with a 


business, he advised mar- 
keters, 


as 


is 
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rationing, said Mr. Platt, is to 


find out h 


OW 


much mileage 


there actually is in tires propel 
ly driven and then to pass this 


to their 


no 


on 
is 


customers. 
scientific d 


Th 


ata on t 


point, because the research 
experimental work of the rubbei 


companies has been to lea 
how quickly and under w 
conditions a‘ tire would bre 
down. 

Reduce Tire ‘Jitters’ 
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Iowa Marketers Hang Up SRO Sign 


As Frey Discusses Marketing in War 


By V. B. GUTHRIE, NPN Managing Editor 
ES MOINES, Feb. 28. 
products will be considered essential, even though rationing of 


Farm requirements for petroleum 


requirements for civilian needs becomes necessary, Dr. John W. 
Frey, director of marketing in the Office of Petroleum Co-ordina- 
told Independent Oil 
at its convention here Feb. 25-27. 


tor at Washington, Iowa Jobbers’ Assn. 
“The farmer is in the first 


line of defense,” he said. 

So large a crowd uf Iowa oil men gathered to hear Dr. Frey 
talk on Marketing and the War Effort’, that this 
session had to be transferred to the hotel’s main ballroom and 


“Petroleum 


even then many had to stand. 


Gasoline rationing is a possibility in the Mid-West, he stated; 
but if it does come, he believes it will be due more to the reduc- 
tion in availabilty of tires, rather than to any shortage in gaso- 
line supplies. 


Gasoline and heating oils must be taken from other sec- 


tions to the East Coast, to make up the present 
supply there. 


“To the extent these cannot 


shortage in 





be replaced in the middle west 
from the south may depend on 
whether’ rationing is _ neces- 
sary,” he said. 

In his introductory remarks, 
Dr. Frey said the objective of 
the Petroleum Co-ordinator’s 


Iowans Name Schultz 
As 1942 President 


New 
low a 


president of the 
Independent Oil Job- 


bers’ Assn. is John W. ; 

Shults Consumers Petre office was to meet the war de- 

leum Co., Davenport, elect- mand with the least possible 

ad Tek. 3 ot Gee aetecio disruption of civilian supply. 
. me < Ade a 


He said the Washington agen- 
cies in charge of petroleum 
wanted to work with the men in 
the industry, and he urged the 
Iowa jobbers, as well as mar- 
keters generally, to write their 


tion’s annual convention in 
Des Moines. He replaces Le- 
land L. Harms, Harms Oil 
Co., Allison who has held 
the presidency the last two 


years. Mr. Schultz has been , y : : 
an oil marketer in Daven- problems to him in Washing- 
port for 20 years. ton. Only in that way can 


Washington know the difficul- 
ties confronting the oil com- 
panies in all parts of the coun- 
try. “Either write us at Wash- 
ington or place the matters be- 
fore your district committees,” 
he told the marketers. 


Newly elected vice-presi- 
Ernest D. Anliker, 
Anliker Oil Co., West Bend, 
who succeeds Gerhard Gop- 
lerud, Goplerud Oil Co., 
()c ive 


dent is 


F. H. Hatch, Jones County 
Oil Co., Edgewood, was re- 
elected treasurer and A. C. 


Distribution Problems Vary 


, The picture on oil distribu- 
Gienapp, Manchester, was tion will not be the same over 
re-elected executive secre- the country, said Dr. Frey, and 
tary Mr. Gienapp was he advised the Iowa marketers 
especially commended by not to assume that the same 


members for his success 


. : measures they read about else- 
in building up the associa- 


where were going to be applied 











in their territories. The East 

1 we directors of the Coast and the Pacific North- 

s0Wa association are Harry west are the present critical 

- — Codecs ran areas due to transportation dif- 
ta ; Ernest Feter, | ficulties, he said. 

Pa mongers Bes Pig Mb Most of Dr. Frey’s time was 

jn ta rk par given to answering questions 

P, Pony en areas Oil Co from the floor, and a large num- 

; aioe Tom nein ber were popped at him. Some 

we “pat Oil Co. Wil. applying to equipment were an- 

liamsburg, and Dresidens swered by E. E. Robbins, director 

Schultz ain of materials in the Chicago Pe- 

troleum Co-ordinator’s office, 

— who attended in the absence of 
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Elmer E. Batzell, attorney in the 
legal division of OPC at Wash- 
ington. 

Many questions were put to 
Dr. Frey on 7 to 7 closing of 
service stations. He said this was 
being considered in Washing- 
ton, and that a recommendation 
had also been received from the 
East Coast regional authorities 
urging an order to close sta- 
tions on Sunday. He said he 
believed that early closing of 
stations would come about by 
agreement among the oil com- 
panies. The labor situation is 
such, he said, particularly on the 
East Coast, that not only service 
stations but also bulk plants 
are finding it difficult to main- 
tain their positions. 

Cites Difficulties in Curfew 

In the event of a general 7 
to 7 closing, there will have to 
be some provision for keeping 
selected stations on_ principal 
highways open 24 hours. The 
difficulty will be in deciding 
fairly what stations are to be 
kept open, he said. 

He said the Army provided 
for its own fuel needs in mov. 
ing men and equipment, and 
does not insist that the 80-octane 
gasoline it uses be generally 
distributed among oil com- 
panies, to be available if needed. 
If the Army is going to need 
any of your facilities, it will in- 
dicate its needs in advance, ac- 


cording to Dr. Frey. 

On equipment, Dr. Frey said 
he believed a marketer with a 
maintenance car or truck could 
remove a pump or similar 
equipment and take it to his 
bulk plant for repair, replacing 
it with old equipment which 
could remain at the _ location. 
Asked about tires for a mar- 
keter’s maintenance truck, he 
said all matters pertaining to 
tires were decided in the Office 
of Price Administration. 
Refers Price Queries to OPA 

Asked about provisions foi 
dealers and marketers to seek 
to increase their margins to en- 
able them to hold their busi- 
nesses together, Dr. Frey said 
this also was function of the 
OPA. He said his own office 


would recommend changes be- 
lieved necessary, but that was 


as far as he could go. He said 
he believed the OPA was now 
more reasonable to requests for 
adjusting sub-normal differen 
tials because definite procedure 
has now been set up under the 
price law for making such ad 
justments. 

Dr. Frey was asked whether 
there would be authorization for 
one oil company to buy or oth 
erwise merge the properties of 
another company going out of 
business. He did not answer 
directly but said that there was 
already pooling of supplies of 
petroleum products in the east, 
and he thought it likely that, if 
pooling of supplies or equip- 
ment or facilities was regarded 
as necessary, it would be worked 
out. : 


He urged marketers to take 


Iowans ‘Talk It Over’ at Des Moines 





This discussion might concern wartime restriction on use of tin 


cans for oil. 


Left to right are Ernest D. Anliker, newly elected 


vice-president of Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn.; Leland L. 


Harms, retiring president; and John 


W. Schultz, elected presi- 


dent for 1942 











WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 





up with Fayette B. Dow’s office “If a marketer with bulk 
at Washington any cases com- plants on railroad sidings di- 
ing to their notice where tank verts business to_ transport 


trucks, will your office come to 
his aid if the railroad tries to 
cancel his lease?” Dr. Frey was 
asked. His answer was that his 
office would certainly call to the 
attention of the railroad’s execu- 
tives any such situation for an 
individual oil company. He also 
said he believed the railroads 


cars were left standing on their 
sidings after unloading and not 
promptly started on their back 
trip. 

Dr. Frey said that a marketer 
buying on the spot market with- 
out a contract would have the 
same assurance of supplies in 
case of rationing of gasoline as 


a marketer buying on a con- were likely to be reasonable in 
tract. “His status will be the their attitude today toward such 
same as that of anyone else matters, for the reason that they 
within the limits of the quantity realize the economies in making 
available,” he said. short hauls by truck and using 


tank cars for long hauls. The 
major railroads today are them- 
selves operating trucks, he 
pointed out. 

At the end of the question pe- 
riod, Dr. Frey asked the mar- 
keters to make every effort to 
conserve their equipment, by in- 
specting it and by making minor 
repairs and adjustments which 
would save later replacement of 
parts. ‘Make things do, keep 
up what you have and then you 


Lubes Will Change—Frey 


T'here will be changes in all 
lubricants because of the short- 
age of additives, the speaker 
said, but the supply of additives 
is sufficient to assure necessary 
quantities of the heavy duty 
crankcase oils for buses, diesels 
and tractors. Additives for ex- 
treme pressure gear lubricants 
will be limited to oils used in 
hypoid rear axles, he said, thus 


making it probably necessary will get help where new mate- 
for marketers to carry a rials and equipment are neces- 
straight mineral oil for trans- sary to keep your business go- 
missions. ing,” he said. 


10-Point Wartime Program 
Outlined by Leland Harms 


A 10-point program for oil are made. This will benefit 

marketing companies, to bring YOuUr dealers in bringing them 

i . . to put their affairs into shape 

about their full co-operation against a later general tight 
with the petroleum industry ening of credit. 

and the nation in its war ef- 4—Take care of your present 


; equipment. Take advantage of 
fort, was presented to the Iowa the recent change in the pri- 
Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn., ority regulations for the petro- 

leum industry, which allows 


at its annual convention, in the fe 
marketers to spend up to $500 


address of retiring president of on an order for repairs and re- 



















































Leland L. Harms, Harms QOil placements for maintenance, 
Co., Allison. Mr. Harms is without authorization of a gov- 
; ee ernment agency. 
also a member of District 2 r : > — 
. o—-Co-operate as closely as 
marketing committee. possible with your suppliers. 
If it is necessary later for 
His 10 points were: suppliers to sell on preference 
ve ee ratings, such co-operation will 
aoe ee aid you in securing the prefer 
Abn i your ence rating to which you are 
men are needed, let them go : 
entitled. 
unless they are absolutely es- = 
sential to the conduct of your .,® Support the National Oil 
business. If some of your sup- Marketers’ Association. It will 
plies for civilian purposes are + ag lg able to present 
needed in the military effort, a needs of independent mar- 
reEerTers ¢ aS y 
accept that fact and reshape K¢ters at Washington, 
your operations as necessary. (—Co-operate with the gov- 
ernment § agencies’ regulating 
») 2e , ene, eile : ; g 1g 
2—Keep your storage filled the petroleum industry. Fill 


and keep your supplies at the 
point of consumption as far 
as possible. This will make 
less of an interruption in your 


out the questionnaires you will 
be getting from time to time 
promptly and intelligently. 


deliveries if you later have to ee ee) ge ae a 
wait for shipments from your ; ee ee — 
supplier : and by this means possibly 
° save regulation of your busi- 
3—Pay cash for your mer. hess. 
chandise and ask for cash from 8—Keep accurate records of 
your accounts when deliveries all departments of your busi- 
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ness. Then you will know your 
actual costs and this data, sup- 
plied to the industry’s commit- 
tees as necessary, will aid in 
protecting your business from 
higher taxes. 

9—Put aside now any pro- 
gram for the expansion of your 
business. Put that extra man- 
agement effort into taking care 
of your present accounts to the 
best advantage to them and to 
your own business. 

10—Support your own state 
association. Your secretary will 
not be able to get around the 
state and call on members as 
much as in the past, and he 
will be busy interpreting orders 
and keeping up with the com- 
ing changes. Closer co-opera 
tion on your part will enable 
the association to continue to 
function to your best interests. 


Adopt Resolutions 
On Trucks, Prices 
And Wartime Rules 


That the 
ministration 


Ad- 
per- 


Office of Price 
establish a 
of 
than 2.5c a gal. on gasoline, be- 
the delivered tank 
the tank 
was recommended 


manent differential not less 


tween Cal 


and dealer wagon 


price in a 
resolution adopted by the Iowa 
Oil 

Another resolution urged: 
the of 


plies of petroleum products foi 


Assn. 
In 
of sup- 


Independent Jobbers’ 


event rationing 
civilian needs in the war emer- 
gency, that an independent mar- 
keter the 
supplier civilian 


be named as official 


for require- 
This 
to 
ator Ickes, 
pendent 
tirely 
while 
have 


ments. resolution, ad- 
Petroleum Co-ordin- 
that 
depend en- 

business, 


dressed 
stated inde- 
marketers 
on civilian 
the large oil companies 
exclusively the business 
of supplying the wartime re 
auirements of the U. S. and 
allied governments. 
The 9 resolutions 
the Iowa jobbers’ 
are summarized 


adopted by 
association 
as follows: 
1—-Opposing any regulations 
limiting the capacity of deliv- 
ery tank trucks or transports. 
It was stated that records show 
there is no direct relationship 
between size of load and the 
accident hazard and that lim- 
itations on oil truck tank ¢@a- 
pacity would require an addi- 
tional number of units to be on 


the highways. 

2 Urging amendment of 
state laws regulating freight 
carrier trucks, to provide uni- 
formity throughout the coun- 
try in laws on this subject. 

3 Recommended to Petro- 


NaTIONAL 


feum Co-ordinator Ick if 
curtailment of petroleum 
ucts for civilian use be 
necessary, that an indep: 
oil distributor, jobber 0) 
keter, be designated as t! 
cial supplier. 

4—Continuing the = associa. 
tion’s activities in freighi 
matters, particularly in the 
complaint now on file wit}, ¢} 
Interstate Commerce (Co 
sion attacking heavy oil 
in their relationship wit re 
fined oil rates. 


5—Recommending to the pe 
troleum industry and the ( ffice 


of Price Administration that 
there be established and iin- 
tained a differential of not less 
than 2.5c per gallon on gaso 
line between the delivered tank 
car and the dealer tank wagon 
price. 

6—-Urging members to work 


to secure the proposed amend: 


ment to the Iowa state consti. 
tution preventing the diversion 
of automotive revenue to any 
other purpose than the con 
struction and maintenance of 
Iowa public highways. 

“4 Authorizing Secretary 
Gienapp to become a member 


of the States Executives Coun. 


cil, members of which are the 
executive heads of the state oil 
trade associations. 

8 Recommending _ nation- 


wide closing of service stations 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. to con- 
serve electricity and manpower! 

9—-Pledging the services and 
resources of members of the 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers 
Assn. in the nation’s war effort 





Salesmanship Not “Out” 
For the Duration 


Salesmanship and 
chandising should not 
dropped by oil companies in 
their war program, even 
though their business can’t 
be expanded, E. J. Gall 
meyer, vice-president and 
director of sales, Wayne 
Pump Co., told Iowa mal 
keters in an_ inspirational 
address at their convention 


mel 
be 






















































“Use salesmanship _ to 
make friends and tie clos 

to your present customers 
to rebuild some of the 
fences you were too busy to 


repair when you were going 


after new accounts,” he 
said. “Use management to 
keep your physical equip 


ment, your company morale 
and your contacts with 3 
trade in the best 
condition. 

“In this way you will } 
ready to move ahead w! 
ever the opportunity comes 


possibl 











and come it. certainly 
will.” 

“Men of Spirit Make (ne 
Times Serve Them,” iS 
the title of his address 
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Transportation Seen as Major Problem 


By Eastern Refinery Technologists 


By GEORGE B. MURPHY, NPN Technical Editor 


@ Here is a sizeup of refining developments under the 
impetus of wartime requirements, as given the writer by 
executives and technologists with the large oil companies 
and refinery engineering firms in New York. An out 
standing point made by these men is that the industry 
must solve its transportation difficulties, or face the alter- 
native of putting additional steel into facilities for the 
storage of its products. 

A development head of a large company stated that 
his firm’s main interests for this year were in alkylation, 
isomerization of butane and higher hydrocarbons, and 
new processes for lubricating oil and wax. 

He said that the Sun Oil Co. was installing a large plant 
for lubricating oil treatment by the Duo Sol process, and 
that solvent dewaxing plants were going in in a number 
of refineries. His company utilizes the sulphuric acid 
ilkylation process. He said the 100-octane aviation gaso- 

ne industry was shifting from alkylation to the manu- 
facture of high-quality base stocks. 

The Co-operative Research Assn. is developing many 
ew catalytic processes that will be used in the future by 
finers. The Texas Co. has joined with Standard Oil 
0. of Indiana for development of the isomate process, 

naphtha isomerization. This executive believed that 
mall companies probably should forget their house-brand 
soline specifications and devote their efforts to war 
oducts, although it will be economically difficult for 
iny small refiners to install catalytic processes. He il- 
strated by sketching a curve showing the relation be 
een the cost per barrel installation versus the capacity 

the unit. 


He mentioned two plants that were being installed for 
ylation by the hydrofluoric acid method. In his opinion, 
‘x today is more important than the lubricant from 
ny heavy petroleum distillate stocks, and acetone- 
1Z01 dewaxing, in his opinion, is the most suitable. 
Another executive of a large refining company stated 
oil companies are being sorely pressed to meet the 
llrements to produce more than 150,000 bbls. per day 
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of 100-octane and large quantities of toluene, and that 
small refiners could contribute their share. Companies 
not supplying the government with products are needed 
to meet requirements of the public and South American 
countries. In his opinion, this will be the biggest year in 
history for catalytic processes, but he fears that projects 
may be handicapped by the conscription of many designers 
and draftsmen required for plant layouts. His company 
is now making toluol from hydroformed distillate. 

In his opinion, refiners should increase the number of 
working hours per week for technical men from 40 to 48. 
He believes the best source of butadiene for synthetic 
rubber is by catalytic cracking of gas oil since the butane 
and butylene now available is being practically all used 
for 100-octane aviation fuel. In his opinion, the residue 
propane, can be used for regular-grade gasoline. He em- 
phasized the tremendous new construction now going on 
in this country’s refineries. 

One of the problems that is worrying refiners in the 
east is transportation. The east coast shortage of oil is 
a reality. For this reason, he believes, the government is 
eoing to give preference to steel products used for tank 
cars and tankers. He stated that the relative importance 
of petroleum fuels was first, aviation gasoline; second, 
3unker C; third, distillate fuel; and fourth and last, regu- 
lar-grade gasoline. These must all be hauled long dis- 
tances. He said that if oil companies don’t solve their own 
problems, someone else will solve them for them. There 
might even possibly be a dictator of oil in Washington. 
He mentioned benzol as one of the needed products from 
petroleum, not only for fuel, but for organic chemicals re- 
quired for rubber, etc. 

A representative of a large refinery contractor stated 
in his opinion catalytic cracking is our most important 
process today for the manufacture of toluol, butadiene, and 
aviation gasoline. He also believes that additional frac- 
tionation equipment is required for gasolines and gas. 

Butadiene is removed from gases by solvent extrac- 
tion as is done by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for 
this purpose. He emphasized the large availability of iso- 
hutane from the gases of a Houdry unit. 

A representative of a large refiner said that his com- 
pany is installing alkylation plants in addition to the one 
already operating using sulphuric acid catalysts. They 
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have no isomerization process, but are developing one. 
They intend to erect a catalytic cracking unit in the near 
future. His company is using their olefinic gases for al- 
kylation, whereas formerly they had produced polymer 
gasoline. He stated that the dehydrogenation of butylene 
to butadiene was a good process. 


An executive of one of the largest refinery construc- 
tion companies gave his opinion that at the present time 
there is a lack of liaison between the Office of Petroleum 
Co-ordinator and the refiners in the field. He believes 
that the smallest refiners that could get into the war picture 
are those with a capacity of 10,000 to 25,000 bbls. of crude 
per day. He saw no need for naphtha isomerization 
process. Butane isomerization plants are very expensive, 
but small refiners could install such plants and sell the 
products to larger refiners who have alkylation units, this 
executive thinks. 


Large Catalytic Cracking Units Planned 


Plants with a capacity of 200,000 bbls. charging ca- 
pacity for catalytic cracking are going in this year at a 
cost of roughly $100,000,000, which would include butadiene 
and toluene manufacture. The best butadiene process in 
his opinion is charging butylene-2. He said that the charge 
to a catalytic cracker of the fluid catalyst type was always 
in the form of vapor and that the finely divided catalysts 
went around and around in these vapors. The only com- 
mercial unit being built for naphtha isomerization is by 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. The charging stock is 
160° F.E.P. 


In connection with sulphuric acid alkylation, the new 
development is the reclamation of the sulphuric acid by 
washing and reconcentrating. Some plants, however, use 
their spent catalysts for treating gasoline or lubricants. 


Shell has erected butadiene plants for the dehydrogen- 
ation of butylene. Very few of these plants have been 
erected, and in the representatives opinion the country 
is way behind in their requirements for butadiene to make 
Buna S rubber. He said that the demand for JUIK plants 
was high, using propane and phenol for deasphaltizing or 
dewaxing. The electrical method is the latest develop- 
ment for dewaxing. Wax distillate is charged to an elec- 
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tro-statically charged drum, where a clean separation 

obtained. This is the big process of the future for wax an 
lubricating oils. Its installation cost is very low. For p1 
pane dewaxing an Oliver filter is used. The hydroformin 
process for toluene manufacture is advised. 


Toluene is made by four different methods; namel\, 
azeotropic distillation, SO, extraction, phenol extractio: 
or methanol distillation. 


This refinery executive advised companies of abou 
25,000 bbls. per day crude capacity to install standar 
7500-bbl. catalytic cracking units to assist in the war effort 
Small refiners cannot order a tailor-made plant today 
since engineering design is very expensive and designers 
are busy. For hydroforming, the smallest plant is 400( 
bbls. per day, while alkylation units may be as small as 
150 bbls. per day. Naphtha isomerization units can bi 
built as low as 400-500 bbls. per day capacity, while bu 
tane isomerization or butadiene units may be very smal 
(50 bbls. per day). 


A leading technologist said that the major interest of 
refiners today is for aviation gasoline, synthetic rubbe: 
and toluene plants. In his opinion, catalytic cracking can 
not be used for toluene manufacture, but the fluid catalyst 
method is extremely important today for other products 
such as butadiene. Butyl rubber is only in an experi 
mental stage. Catalysts for desulphurizing are important 
Hydroforming aromatizes naphtha to aromatics, especially 
toluol. Fluid catalysts mean ‘dust storms.” He believes 
hydroforming for aromatics with recycling of the gases 
in the presence of a catalyst will be used in the future. 


Other technologists of a large company stated that 
Houdry gasoline was essential for motor fuel today be 
cause of the shortage of certain high-octane components 
going into aviation gasolines. Magnolia’s alkylation unit 
is the largest in the U. S. but additional pyrolytic crack 
ing is required to provide the olefins for this plant. The 
company does not sell butadiene but is studying the proc 
ess for its manufacture. It would crack butane to butylene 
as a starter. The company makes toluene but not on a 
large commercial scale. It believes, however, that the 
U. S. will in the future use aromatics in aviation fuel when 
they will be in a good position to supply the product 
Safety aviation fuel is, they believe, a dead issue for the 
duration of the war. Lubricants by solvent refining are in 
big demand but additives are on the priorities list. 


In the opinion (a new one) of these technologists the 
quality of regular-grade gasoline may improve in anti 
knock and volatility due to the necessity for more cracking 
and reforming to produce necessary gases. After the war, 
a large percentage of gasoline will be manufactured, start 
ing with gases. 


One refinery executive said that his company’s Houdry 
unit was in operation and giving satisfactory results. It 
is not manufacturing aviation gasoline from this plant 
He did not believe that naphtha isomerization is broad 
enough to cover the requirement for high-octane gasoline 
of the future. He thought the installation cost was high 
and the operating results did not up-grade the products 
sufficiently to justify installation. In addition, C: fra 
tions are too rare today to be considered as charging stock 
They have developed new additives to improve the qualit 
of their present lubricants. 


It appears from the above that refiners will meet th: 
demands for war time petroleum products as they did i! 
the first world war. Post-war economics are not bein: 
considered. But, what of transportation for these prod 
ucts? Let us not forget that transportation constitutes the 
major problem in winning the battle (one British autho! 
ity has estimated 70°). Therefore to avoid overtaxin 
of storage tanks, transportation departments of large Ir 
fineries should assist the operating departments to see thal 
tankers and tank cars are available to deliver fuels an 
lubricants to the battle fields. 
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Wartime Refinery Process Plants 


To Be of Standard Design 


ie on the petroleum industry for 
new products for the prosecution of the war, and the prob- 
lems imposed on refiners in manufacturing these supplies, 
in the light of scarcity of materials and other handicaps, were 
presented at the Economics Session Feb. 12 of the Petrole- 
um Division of the American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers. The session was a part of the pro- 
cram of the annual meeting of the A.I.M.E. in New York, 
Feb. 9-12. 

The two speakers on practical refining subjects, among 
the 8 on the program, were James Thornton, the Lummus 
Co., New York, whose subject was, “Petroleum Refining 
Methods Available to Meet Wartime Demands”, and Wright 
W. Gary, Director of Refining for the Office of Petroleum 
Co-ordinator at Washington, who spoke on ‘“100-Octane 
Aviation Gasoline, Present and the Future’’. 

The first paper mentioned above was presented to give 
a general picture of the newer processes which contractors 
are installing for refiners in a position to supply the raw 
materials. The paper was well received and active dis- 
cussion and questioning followed. The speaker touched 
upon the great need for alkylation of iso-butane with bu- 
tylene for the manufacture of 100-octane number aviation 
fuel. He stated that plants were being installed for the 
dehydrogenation of butane to butylene to supply some of 
the olefinic gases required. 


Lubrication Plant Capacity Discussed 


On the subject of lubrication, the speaker stated that 
the refiner was faced today with problems in supplying 
lubricants for aircraft and diesel engines and also for spe- 
cial landcraft which are equipped with internal combustion 
engines of the aircraft type. Additional capacity in new 
plants for the manufacture of these high duty lubricants 
or premium grade motor oils is in great demand, it was 
said. These extreme service lubricants have been a devel- 
opment of the last few years. It was suggested that re- 
finers might co-operate by exchanging crudes in order to 
make available to those who have the refining equipment, 
the high grade crudes required for these lubricants. 

Increased toluol capacity of the nitration grade quality 
is also very much in demand, it was said. It may be sepa- 
rated from crude oils from California or Borneo. It may 
also be manufactured by hydroforming, aromatization or 
cracking methods to produce high toluol concentrates by 
catalytic processes. After the war the products from this 
type of operation may be used for a regular grade gasoline 
in addition to providing a high quality aviation fuel. 

The speaker emphasized that engineering tailor-made 
designs are not possible today, since, due to the time re- 
quirement, plants must be installed of standardized equip- 
ment. In addition, these plants must take ordinary steels, 
Since the alloys are needed for armor plate and other war 
ssentials. 

Other factors that enter into the wartime requirements 

for design and construction of plants are that refrigeration 
ind steam for fractionation be used as far as possible, 
the speaker said. The refining petroleum technology in 
the U. S. is well developed, it was brought out, and in 
10st cases can call upon past experience to design efficient 
perating plants. In the future, the probability was seen 
at more and more propane will be used in ordinary mo- 
rv fuel. Mr. Thornton stated that today bottled gas is 
incipally a peacetime product and, therefore, domestic 
sers might substitute kerosine for their stoves. 

In connection with the natural gasoline plants it was 

egested that, while they require a minimum of 300 bbls. 
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of alkylate per day from approximately 700 bbls. of iso- 
butane and butylenes, smaller companies can contribute to 
the total requirements by shipping iso-butane to some 
community plant. 

Mr. Gary spoke on 100-octane aviation gasoline. The 
interest in this paper was so great that, had his time per- 
mitted, he might still be on the platform answering ques- 
tions. He did not read from a prepared paper, but gave 
an extemporaneous talk which was thought provoking and 
discussion stimulating.* He stated that, while aviation 
warfare was largely dependent upon the fuel, it was even 
more dependent upon the pilots to fly the planes. The 
methods of manufacture of 100-octane fuel have been 
rapidly developed. Six months ago we were producing 
40,000 barrels per day of this type of fuel, and since that 
time this quantity rate has been tremendously increased, 
it was said. At present there are four essential components 
in aviation gasoline; blending agent, base stock, iso-pentane 
or its equivalent, and tetraethy] lead. 

Mr. Gary stated that there were three process appli- 
cations now being used to manufacture this essential fuel, 
and that refiners are co-operating with the government in 
developing the process which will be most useful after the 
war. One of the main problems is to get the maximum 
output per barrel of crude. Large units are necessary 
for economic reasons and, therefore, the new plants erected 
have been set at a minimum capacity of 1000 bbls. per day 
of 100-octane gasoline. A number of small refiners should 
be able to get together to make 100-octane fuel in a com- 
mon plant, the speaker stated. The natural gasoline manu- 
facturer and the refiner should also co-ordinate their facili- 
ties. At the present time, for example, we need 100,000 
bbls. of new butane per day at minimum cost and time 
requirements, said Mr. Gary. 


100-Octane Is Essential—Gary 

“Is it necessary to make 100-octane fuel?”, Mr. Gary 
was asked, after his talk. He replied, yes, since it provides 
26% more power output for take-off, weight capacity, plane 
speed, and rate of climb, among other factors, over the 
standard previously employed. Airplanes to use better 
than 100-octane number fuel are being built and are tested 
with a rich mixture performance given by fuels of 100- 
octane number, plus tetraethy]l lead. 

One of the processes most useful for aviation gasoline 
is catalytic cracking, which provides all the raw materials 
for a finished product, Mr. Gary said. The expansion in this 
field has been rapid and we are now able to make base 
stocks and iso-butane, iso-pentane, and all olefins required. 
One of the largest size units so installed has a capacity for 
10,000 barrels of 100-octane fuel per day. In addition, it 
provides the raw materials for synthetic rubber and toluene. 

What of 100-octane fuel after the war?, was another 
question asked Mr. Gary. It is probable, in his opinion, 
that we may be limited in crude supply and, therefore, we 
may require gasoline quality in the future to obtain maxi- 
mum mileage. It is a known fact that cars to use 100- 
octane fuel are being designed today, and it is probable 
that the octane race will continue, and, in addition, the 
flying age will require large volumes of aviation fuel, he 
said. This fuel will be required for large passenger and 
freight travel by air in the future and the U. S. will also 
be required to export large quantities of this product, Mr. 
Gary believes. 

He stated that the refining industry is doing a grand 


See NPN Feb. 18th, pg. 20, for review of Mr. Gary’s paper 
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job in co-operation with the government and that the tech- 
nical men from companies throughout the country were 
meeting in Washington and frankly discussing all their 
problems, and helping one another by exchanging base 
stocks and blending agents. 

In answer to the question as to how much aviation fuel 
output could be increased by dropping the octane require 
ment 3 or 4 points, he said 15%. However, he stated that 
other methods are being used to increase output and that, 
after the war, synthesis of chemicals from olefinic gases, 
and manufacture of toluene, synthetic rubber and othe! 
products will be only a question of supplying the required 
equipment. 


Synthetic Rubber Discussed 


In answers to questions on synthetic rubber, Mr. Gary 
stated that, in order to produce 400,000 tons per year, it 
would be necessary to find new plant equipment and raw 
materials. Casinghead manufacturers can help, he said. 
While selected crudes are important for certain raw ma- 
terials for wartime products, almost any crude can be used 
if catalytic methods are employed. In this connection, sul- 
phur compounds cause trouble in the operation and should 
be removed. Many special pieces of equipment are needed 
for these new plants, such as instruments, blowers, com 
pressors, electrical devices, and so on. 

In answer to the question of the over supply of pro- 
pane, Mr. Gary said that new methods for its utilization 
were being considered but that it may be used as a substi- 
tute for butane in motor fuels, for breaking in new engines, 
and for bottled gas. 

Everett L. DeGolyer, Director of Conservation, in the 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator, at the same A.I.M.E. 
session, presented an interesting paper on what constitutes 
petroleum conservation today. He stated that, while con 
servation does not fit directly into the war effort, it may 
still be utilized to aim at larger yields of products from 
crude. Conservation is being forced upon some areas of 
the country because of the scarcity of oil well supplies. 
Mr. DeGolyer said the solution of this problem is wide 
spacing of wells to insure maximum recovery of oil. While 
in many producing areas one well may be drilled to 40 
acres, in some cases this spacing would be too far apart; 
a notable example of which is the Spindletop field. 

Holds Repressuring Essential 

In connection with gas production, repressuring is es 
sential, it was said. Since no accurate method has been 
determined for the estimation of gas reserves in this coun- 
try, it is essential that the waste encountered by burning 
oil field gas be eliminated and that this gas be kept in 
the ground to allow oil to be produced. If there is no gas 
underground, no oil will be available, he said. A prelimini- 
nary distribution estimate of the Texas gas fields showed 
that about 500,000,000 cu. ft. daily were being used as fuel, 
900,000,000 cu. ft. converted into carbon black, and 750, 
000,000 cu. ft. were being burned as flares daily. 

Mr. DeGolyer said that the oil field operator has a dif 
ficult task ahead of him in controlling oil flow, but that he 
has developed greatly in recent years, since, before con- 
servation, he was only a practical man who produced to 
capacity. Proration has made the engineer important to 
the oil well operation. The speaker said he had recently 
visited two fields in New Mexico and in Mississippi, where 
he found old-time production methods wasteful of oil in 
operation. These fields, Hobbs and Tinsley, had original 
bottom-hole pressures of 1550 lbs. per sq. in. and 1850 re 
spectively. He said nothing was being done about the 
1000 lb. pressure loss that had developed. 

The speaker stated that the Department of Interior 
always favored conservation and always will. The spacing 
outlined in the M-68 program has nothing to do with con- 
servation, he said, but is only a plan for rationing oil well 
material, especially the steels required. It was proposed 
as a grant and not as a limitation. Wildcats come under 
this spacing program, which allows gas drilling with one 
well per 640 acres, or one oil well per 40 acres. If the 
producing companies require more wells to properly de- 
velop their acreage, they may apply to Washington for 
exceptions. 

An active discussion followed presentation of the De 
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Golyer paper, in which producers and geologists attempted 
to have him explain how they may obtain steel to drill the 
new wells they were contemplating. Mr. DeGolyer replied 
that he did not have time to discuss steel priorities, since 
it was a big problem, but advised that exceptions are not 
hard to get in individual cases. 


One discussion concerning the Appalachian field 
brought out that casings from old wells had to be pulled 
to utilize in new locations. Another operator cited his need 
for 650 tons of steel, most of it second-hand, but found it 
hard to get an exception, in spite of the fact the gas pro- 
duced there goes to steel mills. One economist stated the 
conservation and proration go hand-in-hand and that pre- 
war economy should not enter our thoughts today. Another 
thought pipelines from the wells to consuming centers was 
one of the most important requirements for steel, and that 
economy of the supply of crude must be considered in the 
shallow fields of Pennsylvania. 


Another felt that conservation is not possible in the 
Eastern area where demand for lubricating oil from Penn- 
sylvania crude is high and where transportation is good. 
Another pointed out the high quality of the natural gas in 
the eastern area, such as that from West Virginia, which 
is much more chemically valuable than natural gas in gen- 
eral. 


Hold Chemists in the Army 
Of Production, ACS Urges 


Shortages of technically trained men in the field of 
chemistry are impeding the nation’s war effort, the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society warns in making public a survey of 
118 colleges and 29 chemical corporations. 

Many chemical companies have stated that production 
is falling off and that future production of important 
materials is threatened by the withdrawal of trained chem- 
ists and chemical engineers from industry into the Army 
and Navy. The colleges reported an “appalling shortage” 
of trained individuals in chemistry and chemical engineer 
ing. 

Essential industry in 1942 needs from 2000 to 3000 
more chemists and chemical engineers than will be gradu- 
ated or are otherwise available, and “no one knows whence 
they are to come,” it was revealed in the canvass by the 
Society of corporations representing a cross-section of the 
chemical industry. 

“Magnesium, aluminum, transparent plastics, rubber, 
explosives, medicinals, and innumerable minor but essen- 
tial supplies needed by the Army, Navy, Signal, Sanitary 
and Medical Corps can be produced only under the guid- 
ance of trained engineering and chemical personnel,” said 
the Society’s statement. “Not only the finished product but 
also the raw materials going into smokeless powder, rub- 
ber, etc., can be produced only under the active control of 
experienced chemists and chemical engineers. ” 

To make up this deficiency in technically trained men 
for the production army, the Society recommends to the 
War Production Board, the Army and the Navy the fol- 
lowing program: 

That definite and unambiguous instructions be issued 
to local draft boards and appeal boards that chemists and 
chemical engineers in the production army or in training 
therefor be retained in their present capacities. 

That Reserve Officers now serving in the production 
army be not called to the combat forces and that those 
already called, where possible, be returned. 

That trained chemists and chemical engineers in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps be assigned to clerical 
work, or released to the production army. 

The survey of the shortage of technical manpower 
was made by the chemical society’s Defense Committee, 
of which Prof. Roger Adams, head of the department of 
chemistry of the University of Illinois, is chairman. Mem- 
bers include Dr. Thomas Midgley, Jr., vice-president of 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. and Dr. Robert E. Wilson, president 
of Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
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ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
Of Long Petroleum Pipelines 


By Edgar G. Hill* 


Fundamentals of de- 
sign of petroleum pipe- 
lines from both eco- 
nomic and engineering 
viewpoints are present- 
ed by an authority who 
has had much experi- 
ence in the construction 
of both oil and gas lines 
in this country and 
Canada. Indicating the 
timeliness of the dis- 
cussion, there is included the economics of a crude 
line from Texas to the eastern seaboard, such as 





was proposed as a wartime emergency, also of the 
recently completed Plantation gasoline line in the 
Southeast. 


The paper considers the effect on the unit trans- 
portation costs of volumes transported, as well as 
effect of the load factor at which the lines are 
operated and of the viscosity characteristics of the 
fluids handled. The economic functions of pipe- 
lines for refined products are discussed separately 
and the basic principles governing the flow of gaso- 
line in lines, insofar as these principles differ from 
those applying to crude oil. 


Contributions of as comprehensive a nature on 
this subject are infrequent in the literature of the 
petroleum industry. The author will be recalled 
by oil company executives as president of National 
Refining Co. in 1939, as well as through his present 
connection with the New York engineering con- 
cern of Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc. 


Mocs has been written and said recently about 
the methods used and materials and equipment employed in 
building the long tubes that criss-cross a great part of the 
United States, like the pattern of a spider’s web. This 
paper will discuss the fundametals of design of these lines 
from the economic as well as the engineering viewpoint, 
pointing out the effect of the volumes transported, and the 
load factor at which they are operated, on the unit cost of 
transportation, as well as the effects on costs of the char- 
acter of the fluids the lines are called upon to handle. 

Generally speaking, crude-oil pipe lines carry oil from 
the producing fields to the refineries. Sometimes part of 
the journey is by pipe line to a coastal point and tank ships 
are employed for the rest of the trip. 

The main lines of directional flow of crude oil through 


Vice-president of Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., New York, N. Y 
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(Presented before Petroleum 


Division,. American Institute of 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc., New York, Feb. 12, 1942) 


pipe lines in the United States are shown on Fig. 1, but 
this, of course, does not always show individual pipe lines. 


Basic Formula for Flow of Crude Oil 
The laws governing the flow of crude oil through 


pipes are well known. The basic flow formula can be sim 
ply expressed as follows: 


KQ’G 
P 
D 
or 
PD 
Q 
KG 
or aa 
Q= yo 
KG 
where Q delivery per 24 hr., bbl. (42 gal.) 


ig pressure loss per square inch per mile, lb. 

D = inside diameter of pipe, in. 

K a factor depending on the volume and char- 
acteristics of the fluid handled and the diame- 
ter of the pipe. 

G the specific gravity of the fluid handled, water 
being taken as 1 at 60 F. 

Therefore, the quantity of crude oil that a pipe line 
can handle varies: 

1. Directly as the square root of the pressure drop 
per mile in the line. 

2. Directly as the square root of the fifth power of the 
inside diameter of the pipe. 

3. Inversely as the square root of the specific gravity 
of the oil. 


4. Inversely as the square root of the factor K. 

5. Inversely as the square root of the line length. 

Factor K is determined from a knowledge of the 
velocity of the oil in the line; i.e., the capacity to be han- 
dled and the diameter of pipe to be used, the viscosity of 
the oil—that is, its internal resistance to movement——and 
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NOMINAL DIAMETER OF PIPE IN LINE 
Fig. 2 Approximate daily delivery capacity at 100 load 
factor of long oil and gasoline pipelines Operated wit! 
pressure drop of 15 lb. per sq. in. per mile and 900-lb. gauge 
station-discharge pressure, station fuel requirement included 


the density of the oil. In ordinary practice, for oils of 
moderate viscosity, factor K usually ranges from 0.0024 t 
0.0013 for a 6-in. line to 0.0013 to 0.0015 for a 24-in. line. 


The usual pressure at the initial point is 800 to 1000 Ib. 
per sq. in., 900 lb. being a fair average. Pumping stations 
are spaced along the lines at intervals of 25 to 75 miles. 
These stations restore the pressure that has been lost 
because of the friction of the fluid in the pipes or the 
effect of varying elevations. 


) 


The pressure drop per mile ranges from as much as 
30 lb., on a line operating at high capacity with stations 
elosely spaced, to as little as 10 lb. on lines where provi- 
sion has been made, for substantial later increase in capacity 
through addition of intermediate stations, or where the 
full economic capacity of the line is not being utilized. 
For the computation shown on the charts, Figs. 2 and 3, 
a pressure drop of 15 lb. per sq. in. per mile has been 
adopted, not because it is always the most economical 
but simply because it is satisfactory for comparative pur 
poses. 


Applications of Basic Flow Formula 


The determination of the most economical pressure 
drop per mile in a long pipe line requires analysis in each 
individual case. It depends to some extent on the prob 
able increase in capacity that may be needed later. If 
this is believed to be considerable, and not too long de- 
ferred, the line usually will be designed initially with a 
fairly low pressure drop and wide station spacing. The 
capacity can then be increased up to about 140 per cent of 
the initial capacity by doubling the number of pumping 
stations and increasing their installed horsepower pro 
portionately to the increased capacity, without adding any 
more pipe. 


On the other hand, should the price of pipe or the 
cost of construction be abnormally high at the time when 
or the place where the line is to be built, it might be found 
advisable to use a higher pressure drop per mile, which 
would require less pipe per unit of capacity but more pump 
ing machinery. In such cases any additional capacity 
needed later would probably be provided by looping the 
line part way with a parallel pipe, and also adding to the 
station horsepower without increasing the number of sta 
tions. Thus the relationship between the cost of pipe in 
place and the cost of power is also an important con 
sideration. 

Assume that a long pipe line is to be built to handle 
17,250 bbl. of 35° Be. crude oil per 24 hr., and that this oil 
has a Saybolt viscosity at 60°F. of 150 sec., which is a good 
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Fig. 3. Approximate cost per mile of long oil and gasoline pipe- 
lines, including pumping stations. (Expressed per mile of line 


ind per mile of line per barrel of daily capacity. Line capacity 


smputed with 15 lb. per mile pressure drop 


fluid crude. Experience indicates that an 8-in. line prob- 
ably will be needed for these conditions, and the problem 
becomes that of determining the pressure drop per mile 
in an 8-in. line, which fixes the spacing of the pumping 
stations. If the trial analysis obviously gives too low a 
pressure drop per mile, computations will be made for a 
6-in. line, the next smaller commercial pipe size. 

From our tables and charts, the factor K for these con- 
ditions of volume, 8-in. pipe size and viscosity is deter- 
mined as 0.00213 and the formula is set up as follows 
(35° Be. crude having a specific gravity of 0.85): 

0.00213 X 17,250° X 0.85 
P 

8.071 


> 


— 


15.7 lb. per mile; say 16 lb. for convenience. 

In flat country then, if the discharge pressure at sta 
tions is to be 900 lb. and the intake at the next station down 
the line 100 lb., the stations will be spaced 


900 — 100 
50 miles apart. 
16 


Where lines are built in mountainous or rough coun- 
try, an accurate profile of the pipe line is essential be- 
cause the difference in elevation of the successive stations 
must be taken into account as well as the friction loss 
in determining the station spacing. However, it is as- 
sumed here that all stations are at the same elevation, 
or approximately so 


Horsepower Required for Pumping 


The power required in each station is computed as 
follows: 
ol 
Gallons per Minute Pumped Net Pressure 
in Lb. per Sq. In. X 2.31 


3960 X E 


E is the efficiency of the pumps employed. 
Pumping station horsepower therefore is computed as 
follows: 
17,250 x 42 
~03 g¢.p.m 
1440 


Pumps having an efficiency of 75 per cent will be used, 
therefore 
503 < 800 X 2.31 
HP ais 
2970 


to which will be added 10 to 20 per cent as a safety facto 
and 350 to 375 hp. of drivers will be used in each pumping 
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From all kinds of crude 


WASHINGTON, JAN. 6—Increased production of high 
grade crudes particularly suited to refining for aviation 
gasoline was urged today on all states producing such 
petroleum as another step in the government’s effort 
to increase production of 100 octane gasoline for 
expanding military needs — CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE, January 6, 1942 


American refiners could never make enough 
hundred-octane gasoline if only high grade 
crude could produce it Because the supply of 
such crude is limited—demand for such gas- 
oline is unlimited 


Lack of high-grade crude need not keep any 
refiner from doing his part in the aviation- 
gasoline production program 


Universal catalytic refining processes pro- 
duce the components of hundred-octane gas- 
oline effectively and in volume from high-grade 
crudes Furthermore, they convert low-grade 
crude—any kind of crude—into valuable 
charging stocks for the production of more 
hundred-octane gasoline 


These processes are tested and proved They 
are ready to go 


They are available to every refiner who can 
use them, under license from U.O.P. 


And the practical “know how” of Universal 
refining specialists will make them work their 
best for you 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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station, depending on the type used, whether electric or 
Diesel. 
Comparative Costs of Lines 


The line, then, is an 8-in. line operating at 900-lb. 
pressure with pumping stations spaced 50 miles apart, each 
containing 350 to 375 hp. of pumps plus any spare capacity 
desired. 

With pipe costing $80 per ton, including freight, and 
the line installed in average pipe-line country from a con- 
struction standpoint, the cost of this line per 100 miles 
would approximate $1,262,000, including the two pumping 
stations and other appurtenant facilities necessary to a 
pipeline project. This is equivalent to $12,620 per mile, 
or 73c per mile per barrel of daily capacity. 

We will now refigure the design of this line based on 
the use of 6-in. pipe operating at the same 900-lb. pressure, 
to determine comparative over-all cost. 

The factor K for a 6-in. line handling 17,250 bbl. of 
the same crude per day is 0.00196 and the formula is set up: 

0.00196 X 17,250° X 0.85 
P 
6.065 
P= 60 lb. 
The station spacing is thus 
900 — 100 
13.3 miles 
60 
requiring 7's pumping stations in 100 miles, or 15 in 200 
miles. 
The cost of the project for 200 miles of line, then, is: 


200 miles of pipe line at $7500 $1,500,000 
15 pumping stations, 350 hp. each 1,260,000 
Other facilities 220,000: 

Total per 200 miles $2,980,000 


Average per mile ..... ; $ 14,900 

A 6-in. line, therefore, is too small to handle economic- 
ally 17,250 bbl. per day, not only from the standpoint 
of first cost but also from the standpoint of over-all op- 
erating costs, because of the large number of pumping 
stations required, all of which will require operating labor 
and will either use oil from the line for fuel or will op- 
erate on purchased energy of some kind. A 10-in. line 


NOTE: Extrapolations on the straight 45° /ne for Viscous Flow’ 
may be made by dividing the abscissee by /O(or/00) and sim 
ulleneously mu/hplying the ordinates by /0 Gr /00) 
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would handle this volume easily with only one pumping 
station in 160 miles but the first cost of a 10-in. line with 
fewer stations would be so much higher than the cost of 
an 8-in. line with two pumping stations that an 8-in. line 
would be constructed. 

There is, however, a range of capacities, say from 
20,000 to 25,000 bbl. per day, where the choice between an 
8-in. and a 10-in. line would have to be determined after 
a very careful calculation of present and future expected 
over-all costs including capital charges and operating 
expenses. 


Capacities of Lines and Cost per Mile 


Fig. 2 shows the computed daily capacities, in barrels, 
of long pipe lines of various diameters, when handling 
35° Be. crude oil of moderate viscosity (150 S.U.S. at 60°F.) 
and when handling 58° Be. gravity gasoline, the computed 
line capacities being based on station discharge pressures 
of 900 lb. and a pressure drop of 15 lb. per mile. 


Fig. 3 shows the estimated approximate total invest- 
ment cost per mile, including pumping stations, of crude-oil 
and gasoline lines from 6-in. to 24-in. diameter, inclusive; 
also, the cost per mile per barrel of daily capacity of such 
lines. The two charts of Fig. 3 are vital to an understand- 
ing of this paper because they show that while large 
pipe lines cost somewhat more per inch of diameter than 
small lines they cost much less when considered on a 
capacity basis. 


Effect of Viscosity on Over-all Transportation Costs 


Most crude oils handled by long pipe lines are of mod- 
erate viscosity; that is, they are commonly Known as 
light crudes, and usually have a high total gasoline con- 
tent. A few crudes are so viscous that they must be 
heated before they can be pumped; and others that are 
fluid at summer temperatures become rapidly more vis- 
cous as the temperature lowers. When such oils are 
pumped in cold climates they must be heated or the deliv- 
ery capacity of the line is sharply reduced. 


In determining factor K in the basic pipe-line formula, 


ACTORS DETERMINING PRESSURE DROP 
FOR O/L AND GASOLINE PIPE L/NES 
33 2 
2.307 P 
fF - _ 
Internal pipe Crameter in inches 
Pressure drop in feet of the liquid per mile 
Gravily of oi/ or gasoline (4,0 @ 60°F 
Friction factor depending ratio of 8 
Pressure drop 7 pounds per sg in per mile 
Barrels per day (42 Cal) 
Minemetic Viscosity 2 centipoises/grams per cms 
Date from Heltrel -Oand6./ Ys/s0 fig /2 
Date from Welf - OandG J */*/se fig / - Pagel /06G) 
Date from Wilson Adams & Se//ier (M/T) Journal 
of Industrial Engineering end Chermstry Feb 1922 -fig /? 
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the Kinematic viscosity (i.e., the ratio of the absolute vis- 
cosity to the density of the crude oil to be pumped) is 
required. This is determined by the use of the Saybolt 
Universal viscosimeter. The figure so determined is used 
in the expression 


Q 


DY 
where Q= barrels transported for 24 hours, 
D = internal diameter of pipe in inches, 
Y =kinematic viscosity of oil in centipoises divided by 
density in grams per cubic centimeter. 


After is determined the factor K may be deter- 
DY 


mined by the use of a chart, Fig. 4, which shows the rela- 


tionship between and K for any value of 


: DY 

To show the effect of viscosity on the pressure drop 
in pounds per square inch per mile of pipe line and, conse- 
quently, on the horsepower required to move the oil through 
the line, we will determine the station spacing and total 
horsepower required per 100 miles of line for two crudes 
of different viscosities but of the same specific gravity, 
using the 8-in. line handling 17,250 bbl. per day. 

For crude A, 

Q = 17,250 
D=8.071 
Viscosity 150 Saybolt Universal Seconds at 60°F. 

From Technologic Paper 112 of the National Bureau of 
Standards (by W. H. Herschel), page 19, Eq. 13, a curve 
has been developed showing the relation between the 
S.U.S. viscosity and the kinematic velocity Y. From this 
curve, using S.U.S. at 150: 


[=o 
Q 17,250 
~ 68 
DY SGT X33 
where 
Q 
68 
DY 


K = 0.00213 
and by substituting the value of K so determined in the 
basic formula 
KQ’G 
P 
D 
P= 15.7 or, say, 16 lb. per mile 
Thus, a 350-hp. station will be needed every 50 miles 
to handle this oil through an 8-in. line, two stations on a 
100-mile line and four on a 200-mile line. 
Crude B, however, is more viscous, with a Saybolt 
viscosity of 300 at 60°F. Y then becomes 65 and 
Q 17,250 
32.9 
DY 8.071 < 65 
From the curve of Fig. 4 a value for K is found of 
Q 
0.0027 corresponding to 32.9 for . The basic formula 
DY 
then becomes: 
0.0027 X 17,250° < 0.85 


20 
8.071 
The station spacing then is 
900——100 
40 miles 
20 


and while the power required in each station is substan- 
tially unchanged, particularly if reciprocatcing pumps are 
used, five pumping stations will be needed in 200 miles 
of line with the 300 viscosity crude, against four with the 
150 viscosity crude, an increase of at least 25 per cent in 
the pumping plant required to move the same amount 
of oil through line of the same size. Not only is the first 
cost increased by the additional stations but the operating 
cost is also greater, owing to the increased pumping-station 
labor, fuel, supplies and maintenance required. 

If the line had already been built with a 50-mile station 
spacing, we would try to increase the station discharge 
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pressure to 1100 lb., which would handle 17,250 bbl. of 
300 viscosity crude. If that could not be done, the pressure 
could be held at 900 lb. and the pumps slowed down to 
deliver 

V 16/20 or 89.5 per cent of 17,250 bbl., or 15,440 bbl. daily. 
In any event, the transportation cost per barrel is increased 
by the higher viscosity of the oil. 

In almost all long lines, except those in the far South, 
the increased viscosity of most crude oil brought about by 
the lowered temperature in winter necessitates increased 
station pressure during winter months for normal deliver- 
ies, the alternative being reduced deliveries at the same 
station pressure. Some crudes, however, have almost a 
constant viscosity through operating temperature ranges. 
If these crudes are available for mixing with crudes hav- 
ing high viscosity at low temperature, better operating 
efficiency in winter will naturally follow. 


Basic Costs of Transporting Crude Oil 


Most crude-oil pipe lines are under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which publishes in 
some detail the operating statistics of all the lines under 
its control. These published data show that for the larger 
system the gross revenue, or barrelage handled times the 
tariff, averaged almost exactly 6c per barrel per 100 miles 
in the year 1937, the latest year for which complete figures 
are available. A barrel of crude oil weighs about 300 Ib., 
so that 6c per barrel per 100 miles is equivalent to 4 mills 
per ton-mile, which may be taken as a measure of the 
basic cost of transporting crude oil by the larger carriers 
in 1937, including depreciation and return on investment. 
This is much less than comparable railroad freight rates. 

There have been recent reductions in pipe-line tariffs, 
which amount in some cases to as much as 20 per cent, 
and it is probable that at the present time 5c per barrel 
per 100 miles, or 31/3 mills per ton-mile, is a more ac- 
curate figure. 


Effect on Costs of Increased Line Size 


The large lines considered in arriving at this base 
cost are 10 and 12 in. in diameter. If by combining the 
crude requirements of a number of refiners, the capacity 
to be handled by a pipe line can be increased fivefold or 
sixfold over the rated capacity of any one of the present 
large lines—say to 200,000 or 250,000 bbl. daily line diam 
eters of 20 to 24 in. become possible. 

This was the situation presented by the oil companies 
that sponsored the large crude-oil line from Texas to the 
Eastern Seaboard, construction of which was proposed last 
year in an effort to replace the tanker capacity that had 
been diverted from the usual routes to the service of 
Great Britain, but which was not approved by the S.P.A.B. 
on the ground that the large tonnage of steel required 
should be put to better use during the present emergency. 

Without going into the merits of the positions taken 
by those who argued for and against this line, it is easy 
to show that the cost per barrel-mile for transporting 
oil from Texas to the Philadelphia cr New York areas by 
such a system would be much lower than anything yet 
attained in pipe-line operation. 

The principal items of cost entering into pipe-line 
tariffs are routine operating expenses, including pumping 
costs, maintenance, property taxes, depreciation and return 
on investment. Of these items, maintenance, property 
taxes, depreciation and return are all functions of capital 
investment. Many of the routine operating expenses are 
almost the same regardless of the diameter of the line 
for example, it costs just about as much to dispatch and 
patrol a 12-in. line as a 24-in. line. Pumping costs, with 
the same station spacing, would not differ much for the 
labor required at the stations, whether medium size or 
large pumps were employed, and certainly would not in 
crease more than in proportion to the diameter of the 
line. Administration costs would hardly increase in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the line. 

Fuel at the station, however, would be consumed in 
proportion to the volume handled and would be about six 
times as much in total for a 24-in. as for a 12-in. line; 
but it would be about the same per barrel-mile, as on 
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Fig. 3 it is shown that while the cost per mile of a 24-in. 
line is nearly three times that of a 12-line, its carrying 
capacity is nearly six times as much when operated un- 
der the same conditions of pressure and station spacing 
and handling crude of the same characteristics. 

To be specific, the cost of a 12-in. line with a capacity 
of 50,000 bbl. of crude per day is estimated at $21,900 per 
mile at today’s price levels, equivalent to 43.8c per mile 
per barrel of daily capacity. 

A 24-in. line with a daily capacity of 295,000 bbl. of 
the same crude is estimated to cost $60,200 per mile, equiv- 
alent to only 20.4c per mile per barrel of daily capacity. 
The capital costs of transporting oil through the 24-in. line 
therefore are only 46.6 per cent as much per barrel of 
capacity as for a 12-in. line, and in comparison with capital 
costs of transporting oil through 8 and 10-in. lines, the 
economy in the use of lines of very large capacity is even 
more pronounced. This statement assumes, of course, that 
the same annual rates of return on investment, taxes, de- 
preciation, amortization and maintenance are applicable in 
all cases. 


The routine operating expenses in dollars, with the 
exception of pumping cost for the 24-in. line, might pos- 
sibly be as much as 150 per cent of those of the 12-in., 
but on a per barrel daily capacity basis would then only 
be about one fourth as much, and the same should hold 
true of administration costs. Of the components of the 
total cost, then only one item, fuel, would be the same 
on a per barrel basis, the other items being much less for 
the large line. 

Fuel cost normally would be about one third of the 
total of all the routine operating costs on a big line, so 
that on a per barrel basis the total operating costs of the 
24-in. line including fuel but excluding capital charges 
should be about 50 per cent of the costs on a 12-in. line. 
As the capital costs of the 24-in. line per barrel-mile have 
been computed to be about one half those of the 12-in. 
line, it is obvious that the over-all operating costs per bar 
rel-mile for a 24-in. line would be about half those of a 


12-in. line—or, say, 2'c per barrel per 100 miles 
from which it can be readily deduced that as against 
the present tariff of 67c per barrel charged by the pipe 


line carriers from the East Texas field to the New York 
area, a distance of about 1400 miles, the corresponding tariff 
on the proposed 24-in. line would probably not have ex 
ceeded 35c per barrel at a reasonably good load factor. 

The proposed large line from East Texas to New 
York, if built, would thus accomplish the delivery of large 
volumes of Texas and Mid-Continent crude oil to the East 
ern Seaboard refineries at transportation costs not far 
from those that existed before the present emergency, as 
most of this oil used by the Eastern Seaboard refineries 
traveled via pipe line from the fields to the Gulf Coast 
and thence by tanker to destination, the combined pipe 
line and tanker transportation cost for this movement be 
ing around 35c per barrel in normal times. 


Functions of Pipe Lines for Refined Products 


The refined-products line, or gasoline pipe line, as it 
is usually termed, is really part of the marketing facilities 
of the owning company or companies. Long products 
lines date from about 1930, when Phillips Petroleum Co. 
built a 750-mile 8-in. carrier from its refinery at Borger, 
Texas, to the St. Louis area, and the former crude line of 
Tuscarora Pipe Line Co., which for many years had brought 
crude oil eastward into the New York area, was converted 
into a products line and its direction of flow reversed. 
Since that date, construction of products lines has pro 
ceeded at an accelerated rate and by the end of this year 
there will probably be about 13,000 miles of such lines in 
service. 

Fundamentally, the purpose of a _ products line is 
either to enable a refiner whose plant is a long distance 
away from volume marketing areas to lay down his prod- 
ucts in those areas on a cost basis that will allow him to 
compete on fairly even terms with refiners in or near such 
areas, or to enable him to compete on fairly even terms 
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with other refiners also far from the market area, who 
may already have built products lines or who may have 
the advantage of water transportation. If it were not 
for such low-cost carriers of refined products as pipe lines 
and tank vessels, large refineries would have difficulty in 
existing except close to areas of great consumption, as they 
would be wholly dependent on the higher-cost railroad 
transportation for their products to remote market areas. 
As it now stands, a large refinery in the Panhandle of 
Texas, 1000 miles away, can profitably take advantage of 
low production costs at its location enly because a products 
pipe line connects it with large consumer demand in cities 
as far removed as St. Louis and Chicago, and make pos- 
sible a terminal from which its products can move cheaply 
by water to other points on the Great Lakes. 


Likewise, refiners on the Atlantic Seaboard can ship 
their products to markets in western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and western New York, where they would have great dif- 
ficulty in competing with refiners situated on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers or on the Great Lakes were it not that 
their products lines to those markets afford cheap trans- 
portation of finished goods and their Eastern Seaboard re- 
fineries are supplied with crude largely by low-cost tank 
steamships. 


Along the route of these products lines are terminals 
containing substantial storage capacity, from which deliv- 
eries can be made to the bulk plants in the surrounding 
areas by tank car or truck transport. 


The broken lines on the map, Fig. 1, show the direc- 
tional flow of much of the gasoline and finished products 
now handled by pipe lines. Most of the lines originate at 
refineries but some, such as the lines extending from east- 
ern Long Island Sound into New England and the south- 
eastern line from Port St. Joe, Fla., to Atlanta, Ga., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., originate at terminals located on tide- 
water, to which the products are delivered by tank steamer 
from refineries that may be hundreds of miles away. 


The Plantation Pipe Line, just completed in the South- 
east, is one of the few common carriers of products. Most 
of the others are operated as plant facilities. It happens 
that the Plantation line serves markets that formerly 
were served by a combination of tanker, tank car and 
truck transport, and thus will supplant a certain amount 
of tanker capacity; and the same is doubtless true of the 
Southeastern Line. The Plantation Pipe Line originates at 
Baton Rouge at a terminal at the refinery of one of its 
owners, which also is equipped to receive the products of 
others into the same terminal direct from the tanker that 
has brought them from distant refineries. 


All this construction of gasoline pipe lines definitely 
cuts the cost of moving finished products to market, and 
so permits competition in marketing areas that otherwise 
would not exist. 


Handling Different Products Through Pipe Lines 


It has been found through experience that different 
refined products can be moved in slugs through a pipe line 
if sufficient velocity of flow in the line is maintained to 
keep the different fluids from mixing and contaminating 
each other. There will necessarily be some mixing at the 
zone of contact between the different products, but careful 
operation holds this to a low percentage. Badly con 
taminated products are either degraded and marketed as 
such, or shipped back to the refinery in tank cars for re- 
processing. There is some ground for belief that more 
contamination relatively will be experienced in the opera- 
tion of large-diameter lines than in the smaller ones, 
which operate satisfactorily when handling different prod- 
ucts without the use of water or other separating medium. 
A dispatching system, comparing in exactness of operation 
with that used by the railroads, is necessary for efficient 
operation where different products are handled, because 
the arrival of the different products at the various points 
where they are to leave the pipe line must be figured in 
advance almost to the second and the terminal operators 
must be ready to handle them the moment they arrive. 

The basic principles that govern the handling of gaso- 
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Taylor Instruments are helping to keep it filled! 


rs AMERICA’S JOB to furnish the 

food that will help win the war. We’ve 
got to feed millions of fighting men (our 
own forces, even now, are eating 9 million 
pounds of food a day!). We’ve got to feed 
the American people. It’s our giant’s job 
to supply much of the food that our war 
allies will need—now, and afterwards. 
The U.S. food basket must he bottom- 
less and brimming over. 


A great part of these billions of pounds 
of food will have to be good foods in cans. 
It can be supplied—because this nation’s 
food industry can turn out fine canned 
foods fast. The majority of instrument- 
controlled food plants in the United 
States are Taylor-equipped. Taylor In- 
struments automatically control temper- 
atures and pressures, and hold them toa 
precise processing schedule. Temper- 
atures can’t jump too high, overcooking 
and destroying food values—or slump 
too low, improperly sterilizing the food. 
Fluctuating pressures during the cooking 
don’t get the chance to damage cans and 
contents. 


Food plants working on Government 


contracts have stepped up their produc- 
tion greatly during the last few months by 


adding hundreds of Taylor-controlled re- 

torts and cookers totheir production lines. 

These headlines will give you a glimpse: 

Midwestern Packing Plant Installs 

Taylor Control Systems to 

Convert Thousands of Hogs Each Week 

into Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds 

of Canned Luncheon Loaves, Sausages, 
and Other Pork Products 





In Another City Same Packer Installs 
Taylor Control Systems in New Plant 
That Will Pack 1,000,000 Pounds 
of Meat Weekly 





Plant Puts Large Number of 
Taylor-controlled Retorts into Production 
to Process *% Million Pounds of 
Pork Per Week 


And Government quotas for canned veg- 
etables in 1942 are being stepped up 
nearly 100°! Throughout the whole food 
industry, Taylor Instruments will be 
doing the biggest job ever, in 1942. 


You probably have the same problem 





the food people have — meeting rigid 
Government standards of quality, quan- 
tity, price. You can meet them, by using 
Taylor Instruments in processing your 
product. Taylor Instruments will help 
you produce top quality at top speed. 
Taylor Instruments will help you cut 
costs and prevent waste—to assure profits 
in these times of pegged prices. Taylor 
Instruments will help solve a shortage of 
man-power—they work automatically, 
precisely, tirelessly. 

Every American Industry today needs 
the assistance of Taylor Instruments in 
speeding up all production. Taylor Instru- 
ments should be helping you do your part 
toward winning the war. What are your 
specific needs? Let us help you. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. Makers of the 
famous‘ Not 1 but 5 Fulscope Controller.” 
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line and other refined petroleum products through pipe lines 
are really the same as those governing the flow and 
handling of crude oil. 


It happens that viscosities of the refined products are 
not determined in the same manner as for crude oil and it 
also happens that when the early gasoline lines were built 
not much was known precisely about the friction losses 
that would be realized, so that the lines were designed, gen- 
erally speaking, as though they were to handle water 
and when the results of the lines’ operations were de- 
termined the basic constant developed was the factor C in 
the Hazen-Williams formula covering the flow of water 
through long pipes. This formula used with varying con- 
stants has been the standard in determining the size of 
gasoline and products carriers and the constant C has 
been often taken at 130 for the average gasoline. Some- 
times C has been determined for new lines to be initially 
higher than 130, but it has often been experienced that, 
owing to internal corrosion, rather startling decreases in 
the capacity of some of the lines have developed after only 
a few years of operation. 


Daniel E. Sullivan, Chief Engineer of the Pure Oil Co., 
has outlined, in a very interesting paper presented before 
the Division of Production at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in San Francisco in Novem- 
ber 1941, the experience of his company with internal cor- 
rosion on the 6-in. pipe line of the Detroit Southern Pipe 
Line Co., the gasoline line between Toledo and Detroit 
that was built in 1933. Mr. Sullivan states that initially 
on this line the constant C was 143.4 but that after 2% 
years of operation the capacity of the line fell off to 74 
per cent of its initial capacity and the constant C declined 
to 110.2. Fortunately, it has been possible to restore the 
capacity of this line to somewhat better than its original 
volume by the frequent use of an ingenious cleaning de- 
vice, which removes the tuberculation from the interior 
wall of the pipe and also takes out much of the water, 
which is believed to be the basic cause of the corrosion 
trouble. 

The Hazen-Wiiliams formula for the flow of water is: 

v=C Xr" Xs" x 000! 
where v= velocity per second, ft., 

c=a constant for a given pipe, the numerical value 
of which is affected by the roughness of the wet- 
ted inside of the pipe, 

r—the mean hydraulic radius (diameter — 4) 

s=the slope of the pipe (pressure drop in feet of 
fluid — length) 


Using the foregoing formula as a basis and substi- 
tuting the value of 130 for C, introducing the specific 
gravity of gasoline and expressing the rate of flow in bar- 
rels per hour, the Walworth Company, Inc., suggests the 
following modification* of the basic formula: 

p’ Mu - -Q > g" 's< F 
in which p= pressure drop due to friction, lb. per sq. in. per 
mile, 
Q=barrels of gasoline flowing per hour, 
g—specific gravity of flowing gasoline referred to 
water as 1.0, 
F—a factor that is a function of the inside diame- 
ter of the pipe (d, in inches) with which the 
LZ 
formula constant is combined. Its value is 
d 
For convenience in the use of the formula, values of F fo1 
nominal sizes of A.P.I. line pipe are tabulated in Table 1. 

This Walworth conversion of the basic Hazen-Wil- 
liams formula presents a very convenient basis of com- 
puting the flow of gasoline through pipe lines, using a 
median figure of 130 for the friction constant. 

In considering the economics of crude-oil and gasoline 
pipe lines, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that they 
must be kept internally clean to be operated efficiently. 


See page 499, Catalog 89, Walworth Company, Inc 
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Table 1.—Numerical Value of Factor F 


Nominal Pipe Size Numerical Value 


A.P.I. Line Pipe, In. of Factor F 
1 1102.3 x 10 
1% 535.79 x 10 
1% 357.24 x 10 
2 185.18 x 10 
2} 116.06 x 10 
a 65.548 xX 10 
3} 44.723 x 10 
4 32.068 x 10 
5 17.698 x 10 
6 10.917 x 10 
8 5.3033 x 10 
10 2.9151 x 10 
12 1.8142 x 10 
14 o.d. 1.3979 x 10 
iS 0.4. 1.1542 x 10 
16 o.d 966.0 K on 
17 o.d 822.3 x 10-* 
18 o.d. 706.2 x 10° 
20 o.d 528.5 x 10- 





Deposits of paraffin or asphalt, which form on the interior 
of crude-oil pipe lines are removed by the use of scrapers 
passed through the line with the crude from station to 
station. These scrapers operate through the cutting action 
of a multiplicity of curved steel blades in the cutterhead 
and are forced through the line by the action of the fluid 
on leather or fiber disks incorporated in the body of the 
scraper. 

T'he tubercles that form on the inside of gasoline pipe 
lines are similar to those found on the inside of water 
pipes, and in their removal the conventional type of scraper 
is useless. A plug formed of alternate rings of circular 
wire brushes and rubber disks, as described by Mr. Sulli- 
van in the paper cited, seems to be the best means yet de- 
vised of mechanically cleaning the inside of gasoline lines. 
Much work has been done and is being done toward tle 
development and effective use of both liquid corrosion in- 
hibitors introduced into the fluid stream and other chemical 
means of preventing this internal corrosion. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show that a pipe line of a given diam- 
eter normally passes more gasoline than crude oil be- 
cause of the lower viscosity and gravity of the refined 
products. The capacities shown for gasoline on these 
charts were computed by the use of the Walworth formula, 
using gasoline of 58°Be. gravity. The increase in capacity 
possibly necessitates correspondingly greater horsepower 
in the pumping stations to realize it, so that the over-all 
cost of a gasoline line of a given diameter usually is some- 
what greater than that of a crude-oil line designed for the 
same basic pressure drop per mile and, likewise, a very 
similar relation exists between the cost per mile of the 
various sizes of gasoline lines and crude-oil lines, and a 
similar reduction in the cost per barrel of capacity is shown 
for the large lines handling gasoline and for those han- 
dling crude oil. 

It is basically necessary, therefore, to handle large 
volumes in order to obtain the lowest costs. It is un- 
doubtedly this fact that has caused the cooperation be- 
tween otherwise competitive interests in the construction 
of refined-products pipe lines such as the Great Lakes Pipe 
Line system, the Detroit Southern Pipe Line, the Planta- 
tion Pipe Line between Baton Rouge and Greensboro, N. C., 
and the Southeastern Pipe Line, which has recently been 
built between Port St. Joe, Fla., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
It is a fair assumption that no one of the companies that 
have united in the construction of these lines had enough 
market for its own products in the territory served by 
the line to make a wholly owned line show enough savings 
over former transportation costs to be economically justifi- 
able. 


Importance of High Load Factor 


The great influence of load factor on over-all costs of 
pipe-line transportation is primarily because it costs about 
the same to own and operate a pipe line of a given size 
and length regardless of the percentage of full capacity at 
which the line is being used. The capital costs, of course, 
are constant in dollars and the same applies to much of 
the administrative costs and to most items of pipe-line 
routine operation and maintenance. The pumping-station 
fuel will vary about in proportion to the quantities handled 
and the same is true to some extent of maintenance of 
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pumping machinery, but probably 80 per cent of the total 
operating costs of a pipe-line system, including capital 
charges, are entirely independent of the volume handled. 


It will be readily seen, therefore, that in order to realize 
the full potentialities of pipe lines in reducing the trans- 
portation costs of petroleum and its products, not only 
are large-diameter lines effective but such lines must be 
operated at high load factor; that is, the average daily 
throughput divided by the throughput for which the line 
was designed must show a quotient representing a load 
factor as near unity as possible. Storage tanks along 
route are commonly used to increase load factor and the 
use of products lines to handle furnace oil in the winter, 
when gasoline consumption is usually lighter, is, of course, 
a valuable help in the same direction. 

This means that in designing pipe lines great care 
should be taken to make sure that they are built not so 
large in comparison with the annual volume of crude or 
products expected to be handled through them that it will 
be difficult to operate them under an annual load factor 
of 75 per cent or better. 


A large line that would operate at 100 per cent load 
factor with a cost of say 3c per barrel per 100 miles 
would probably show a cost of about 3.25c at 90 per cent 
load factor, 3.63c at 75 per cent and 5.4c at 50 per cent, so 
that good load factor is fully as important as large volume 
in reducing costs of pipe-line transportation. 


Phen —_— 


Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
511 Eleventh Stret, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies may 
be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and name 
of inventor when ordering. 





Process for treating hydrocarbons—Clarence D. Coulter, Los 
Angeles, and Edwin R. Cox, Huntington Park, Calif., assignors to 
Southwestern Engineering Co. Filed Dec. 17, 1938. No. 2,271,761. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons—Arthur R. Goldsby, Port Arthur, 
Tex., assignor to Texas Co. Filed Feb. 17, 1938. No. 2,2 71,860 

Method of purifying used oil—Charles M. Ambler Ir., Jenkin- 
town, Pa.. assignor to Sharples Corp. Filed Aug. 9, 1939. No. 
271,882 

Process for polymerization of gaseous olefins—Emil Reunecke 
and Herbert Grasshof, Germany, assignors to William Currie, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Apr. 29, 1938. No. 2,271,942 

Catalyst—Gerardus H. Visser and Willem. F. Engel, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed Sept. 
13, 1939 No. 2,271,751. 

Modified motor fuel and process of making same Sol Shap- 
pirio, Washington, D. C. Filed Mar. 13, 1940. No. 2,272,134 

Stabilized hydrocarbon William H. James and Everett W 
Fuller, Woodbury, N. J., assignor to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co Filed 
Mar. 2, 1940 No. 2,271,940. 
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Process for thermal treatment of hydrocarbons—William O 
Keeling, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed June 18, 1937. No. 2,272,209. 

Fractionation—Donald J. Bergman, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Apr. 24, 1940. No. 2,272,261. 

Vanufacture of polucyclic hydrocarbons Aristid V. Grosse, 
Bronxville, N. Y., and William J. Mattox, Chicago, Ill., assignors 
to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Mar. 30, 1940. No. 2.272.266. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Charles H. Angell, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 25, 1938. 
No. 2,272,285 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Clarence G. Gerhold, Chicago. 
Ill., assignot to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed July 14, 1939. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons Percy Mather Chicago, IIll., as- 
Signor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Sept. 16, 1938 No 
272,306 

Process of selectively refining petroleum oils—Arthur W. Hix- 
son, Leonia, N. J., and Ralph Miller, New York, N. Y., assignors to 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. Filed Dec. 17, 1936. No. 2.272.372 

Refining of oil—Richard O. Bender, Ridley Park, Pa., assignor 
to Sinclair Refining Co. Filed Oct. 20, 1939, and July 24 and Dec 
, 1940 Nos. 2,272,594, 2,272,595, and 2,272,596. 

Beneficiation of low vatatiie hydrocarbons (lubricant) Everette 
C. Hughes, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, assignor to Standard Oil Co 
Ohio) Filed June 28, 1940. No. 2,272,205. 

Preparation of catalytic masses—Ivar H. Kinneberg and Jacob 
E. Ahlberg, Chicago, IIll., assignors to Universal Oil Products Co 
Filed June 14, 1939. No. 2,272,301. 

Stabilized high film strength lubricating oils—Bert H. Lincoln 
and Waldo L. Steiner, Ponca City, Okla., assignors to Continental 
Oil Co Filed Feb. 19, 1936. No. 2,272,470. 

Contacting device for high pressure absorption George S 
Bays, Tulsa, Okla., assignor to Stanolind Oil & Gas Co Filed Apr 
30, 1940 No. 2,272,503. 

Manufacturing asphalis—Robert E. Burk and Charles H. Whit- 
cre, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) Filed 
July 15, 1938. No. 2,272,866. 

Lubricant—Carl F. Prutton, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, assignor 
to Lubri-Zol Development Corp. Filed Dec. 12, 1938. No. 2.272.923 
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Modern methods 
of petroleum 
processing 


Here is a guidebook for plant 
managers, superintendents, chem- 
ists, engineers, and other refinery 
men—providing a complete, modern 
treatment of petroleum processing. 
It emphasizes the relation of refining 
to chemical engineering, covering 
fundamentals, many details of the 
design and operation of petroleum 
equipment, economical aspects, etc. 


PETROLEUM REFINERY ENGINEERING 


By W. L. Nelson, Consulting Petroleum and Chem- 
ical Engineer, Professor of Petroleum Refining, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. 2nd Edition, 715 pages, 6 x 9, 106 
tables, 201 illustrations $6.00 





This book provides a complete background of engineering 
theory in chapters on chemistry, laboratory evaluation methods, 
the physical properties of oil, and the unit operations of chem- 
ical engineering as applied to petroleum—as well as chapters 
that deal particularly with petroleum refining. 

Illustrations or examples of almost all important calculations 
are included. The book builds up a few very important funda- 
mentals and indicates how these may be used to work almost 
any type of plant problem, even those not directly associated 
with petroleum. 


National Petroleum News 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Effect of Lower-Octane Gasoline 


On Operation and 


Difficulties arising in the operation of motor ve- 
hicles through a reduction in the octane number 


of regular-grade gasoline as a wartime necessity 
will be lessened if the drop could be held at around 
72 at least until there has been time to find the 
best means for making the necessary mechanical 
adjustments in the field. 


A drop to 65 in octane number of regular grade 
would introduce problems of major seriousness 
for passenger cars, trucks and buses, including 
that of supplying the necessary conversion parts. 
It would also result in a considerable increase in 
gasoline consumption. 


These are conclusions in a report made to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, by the gasoline 
subcommittee of the S.A.E. War Engineering Board. 
Members of the committee making the study of 
the effect of lower-octane gasoline on the design, 
operation and maintenance of motor vehicles in- 
cluded the following: J. B. Macauley, Jr., Chrysler 
Corp., chairman; Earl Bartholomew, Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp.; T. A. Boyd, General Motors Corp.; W. H. 
Graves, Packard Motor Car Co.; W. S. James, 
Studebaker Corp.; F. F. Kishline, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.; L. S. Sheldrick, Ford Motor Co.; R. H. 
Whistler, Hudson Motor Car Co. 

The full report follows: 
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Maintenance of Cars 


A CAREFUL study of the problems expected 
to follow a reduction in the octane number of regular- 
grade motor gasoline has led to the following conclusions: 


1. That, for satisfactory operation without mechan- 
ical change, one-half of the passenger cars require gaso- 
lines better than 70-octane number, and one-fourth of 
them need even better than 75. 


2. That a large proportion of trucks and buses In 
fleet operation are built for, or have since been con- 
verted for, and are now being operated on, gasolines of 
about 75-octane number. 


3. That, by the changes required to fit engines to 
lower-octane gasolines, fuel economy would be reduced 
by an amount which, for a drop of only 5 octane num- 
bers, would in trucks and buses amount to from 5 to 
10°. 


4. That, for trucks and buses, lowering octane num- 
ber would result also in reduced acceleration, impaired 
hill-climbing ability, and generally slower—and there- 
fore more costly—operation. 


5. That any considerable lowering of octane num- 
ber would introduce a problem in the supply of neces- 
sary conversion parts for passenger cars, trucks, and 
buses, and that maintenance costs would then be in- 
creased, particularly in trucks and buses. 


6. That lowering octane number would greatly ag- 
gravate the difficulty of preignition, which in many auto- 
mobile engines is a very troublesome problem, even 
with fuels of present octane number. 


In view of these conclusions, which are based upon the 
more detailed discussion following, it is clear that any ma- 
terial reduction in the octane number of regular-grade mo- 
tor gasoline below the current level would introduce diffi- 
culties in the operation of automobiles, trucks, and buses. 
The greater the reduction, the more serious these difficulties 
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Ignition timing, deg retarded from 
manufacturers standard timing 


retarding ignition timing from manufac 
indard timing on octane-number requirement 
trace’’ knock and elimination of preignition 


941 standard production automobile. Preignition was de 
*t by ear and manifested itself in the form of an ex 
ly loud sharp crack of detonation easily discernible 
tbove normal knock, if present. All observations were 
blends of standard ASTM secondary referenc 
eel 
su i 


would become. A drop down to 65-octane number would 
introduce problems of major seriousness, and would, at 
the same time, result in a considerable increase in gasoline 
consumption. 


The difficulties arising from any reduction in the oc- 
tane number of regular-grade gasoline that might have 
to be made would be lessened if the drop could be held to 
not less than 72, at least until there has been time to find 
the best means of making the necessary changes in the 
field in each instance. The problem of taking care of these 
vehicles built to operate on premium-grade gasoline would 
be especially difficult, unless a suitable distribution for 
civilian use of such gasc’ine of adequate octane number is 
ontinued. 


Discussion 


In the language of the automotive engineer it is axio- 
matic that compression ratio is an important factor in de- 
termining engine power and efficiency of fuel utilization, 
that is, fuel economy. Boosting compression ratio increases 
engine power and fuel economy, and reducing compression 
ratio lowers power and economy. It is also widely under- 
stood that the thing that determines what compression 
ratio is commercially feasible is either the knocking or the 
preigniting tendency of the fuel. And, generally speaking, 
the latter two qualities are indicated by octane number. 


Changes in Engine Design Follow Evolution in Fuels 

In recent years, the trend in compression ratio both in pas- 
senger-car and commercial-vehicle engines has followed the 
rise in octane number of commercially available fuels. This 
trend for passenger-car engines is shown in Fig. 1. During 
the same time there was a similar upward trend in the 
cases of bus and truck engines. During the past ten years, 
also, the octane number of the average regular-price gaso- 
line, which represents in the neighborhood of 75° of the 
gasoline sold, has increased from 65 to 75. 


Over the same period the average compression ratio of 
passenger-car engines has increased from 5.3 to 6.7:1. 


During this period, the trend in fuel economy has been 


upward also, due partly to increased compression ratios 
and partly to other factors. This improvement is shown 
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in Fig. 2, which represents an average of 12 representative 
cars, including all price groups. On the basis of ton-miles 
per gallon, the increase is there seen to have been of the 
order of 25 to 40%. The rise in fuel economy seen in Fig. 
2 has been accomplished in spite of a consistent increase 
in car performance made over the same period. Comparing 
the curves in Figs. 1 and 2, the correspondence in the up- 
ward trends of octane number, compression ratio, and fuel 
economy is apparent. 


It is thus apparent that there is a close relationship 
between engine design and fuel quality in respect to octane 
number. So much is this so, in fact, that it has often been 
said that the fuel is just as much a part of the engine 
as are the pistons, the cylinders or the crankshaft. Because 
the fuel is an integral part of the power-producing unit, 
maximum efficiency and satisfaction to the user demand 
that the fuel fit the engine just as the various mechanical 
parts must fit one another. In accordance with this prin 
ciple, it has been the practice to design automobile engines 
to fit the average gasoline currently available and to take 
advantage of the improvements in octane number and 
volatility as they have occurred. Any sustained trend in 
fuel characteristics either upward or downward will there 
fore be followed by changes in engine design made either 
at the factory or in the field after the engines leave the 
factory. 


Problems Encountered in Downward Revision of Oc- 
tane Number—Although an engine designed to operate on 
a low-octane gasoline will operate satisfactorily on a fuel 
of higher octane number, other things being equal, the 
converse is not true. That is to say, an engine designed 
to operate on a gasoline of high octane number will not 
operate equally satisfactorily on one of materially lower 
octane number. The principal problems encountered in 
attempting to run with a gasoline of lower octane number 
than that for which the engine was originally designed, 
are the following: 


1. Knock 
2. Preignition 


3. Loss in economy, i.e., miles per gallon 


—_ 


Loss in performance, i.e., power 


nO) | 


Increased maintenance cost. 


All of these factors are difficult to evaluate quantita 
tively for a number of reasons, which will appear from the 
discussion that follows. Nevertheless, it is believed that, 
in the event of a reduction in octane number, all of them 
would be felt by the consumer in varying degrees accord 
ing to circumstances. And these problems get increasingly 
difficult as the amount of reduction in octane number be 
comes greater. 


Knock— Engine knock is the first difficulty arising from 
a reduction in octane number. The amount of knock will 
vary in any given make of car according to the initial spark 
advance and distributor characteristics, the quantity of com- 
bustion-chamber deposit, the kind of driving, and other fac- 
tors, such as the type of operation, the elevation, and the 
topography. The engines manufactured in recent years 
are the ones that would knock most. They are also the 
ones driven most, and therefore the largest users of gaso 
line. 


The most extensive information available on the oc- 
tane requirements of passenger cars in the years from 
1939 to 1941—-based on the surveys of the Cooperative Fue! 
Research Committee—-indicate that approximately one-half 
of the cars require fuel above 70 octane number and one 
quarter require fuel above 75 octane number. Some of 
the higher-priced cars are designed for premium-priced gas- 
oline, of course, and a higher proportion of such cars would 
require fuels above 75 octane number, although compre- 
hensive data on this point for cars in service are not avail- 
able. 


On this basis, with 75 octane number currently available 
in regular-priced gasoline, the present balance has been 
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reached at a point where approximately 25° of the cars 
may be expected to knock to some degree on the regular- 
grade gasolines available now. If the octane number of 
regular-grade gasoline were lowered, there would be in- 
creasing difficulties from knock that could be adjusted only 
by retarding the ignition setting, by lowering the compres- 
sion ratio, by more frequent cleaning of the combustion 
chamber deposits—or, alternatively, by the purchase of pre- 
mium-grade gasoline. 


Preignition—-Preignition is an important and trouble- 
some factor that would become increasingly prevalent with 
a reduction in octane number. It is encountered in varying 
degrees in a considerable number of current automobiles 
with present 75-octane gasoline, and even to some extent 
with 80 to 81l-octane gasoline. Preignition is more diffi- 
cult to evaluate than Knock, although it is certain that it 
becomes increasingly objectionable with a lowering of oc- 
tane number. To the driver, preignition sounds like severe 
Knock and, when violent enough, it leads to failure of pis- 
tons, piston rings, spark plugs, or cylinder-head gaskets. 


Unlike knock, preignition cannot always be eliminated 
by spark adjustment. In illustration of this condition the 
chart, Fig. 3, is included. There it is seen that, although 
retarding the spark lowered considerably the octane re- 
quirement for trace knock, the octane number required 
for freedom from preignition was not greatly reduced. The 
most effective control of preignition is a lowering of com- 
pression ratio, which reduces miles per gallon, or the fre- 
quent removal of combustion-chamber deposits. Both of 
these means would be costly to the car user. In engines 
already built, lowering compression ratio requires, for best 
results, either new pistons or a new cylinder head. The 
simpler method, sometimes used, of substituting a thicker 
cylinder-head gasket or of using two standard gaskets has, 
in practice, been found too troublesome in some cases to 
make it a generally acceptable means of lowering com- 
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pression ratio. The lowering of compression ratio in the 
field would therefore introduce a problem in the supply of 
new parts necessary and this problem would be aggravated 
by the present shortage of materials. 


Fuel Economy—Fuel economy would be affected in the 
event of a downward adjustment in octane number as a 
result of the retarded spark settings or lowered compres- 
sion ratios that would be required to avoid objectionable 
knock. Although in respect to passenger cars there is not 
a great deal of experience on this subject, the evidence in- 
dicates that, from the viewpoint of fuel economy, it is prefer- 
able wherever possible, in compensating for a reduction in 
octane number, to retard the spark rather than to lower 
the compression ratio. There is, of course, a limit to the 
amount of spark retardation that is practicable, and it is 
believed that some of the passenger cars designed for pres- 
ent gasolines could not be adapted successfully to fuels 
below 70 octane number by ignition adjustment alone. 


In the case of trucks and buses, where losses in full- 
throttle efficiency count more heavily in overall gasoline 
consumption than in the case of the passenger car, it is 
estimated from experience that an increase in fuel con- 
sumption of from 5 to 10% would accompany a reduction 
of 5 octane numbers, from 75 to 70, in antiknock value of 
the fuel. Even 1% of present motor-fuel consumption is 
250,000,000 gal. per year. Thus, in the interest of conserva- 
tion of available gasoline, it appears desirable to keep the 
octane level of civilian motor fuel just as high as possible. 


Engine Performance— Because of the fact that both 
knock and preignition are phenomena that occur usually 
at wide-open throttle, the measures taken to combat them, 
such as retarding the spark and lowering the compression 
ratio, have an important effect on engine performance at 
full-throttle operation. From the standpoint of war-time 
economy, some performance could, if necessary, be sacri- 
ficed in passenger-car operation. In commercial transpor- 
tation, however, performance has greater significance, for 
it affects not only miles per gallon but other factors also. 
Present transportation facilities are being heavily burdened 
with increased traffic due to the defense activity. In bus 
and truck operations in particular, a reduction in perform- 
ance would result in slower acceleration, impaired hill- 
climbing ability, slower schedules, and consequently in a 
need for additional vehicles and personnel to handle pres- 
ent traffic. 


Maintenance -The problem of engine maintenance, for 
passenger cars as well as for trucks and buses, would be 
greatly complicated by a reduction in octane number. This 
added maintenance work would include the following: 


1. Replacement of parts and adjustment of ignition tim- 
ing. 


2. Replacement of parts due to mechanical failure. 
3. Frequent removal of combustion-chamber deposits. 


Truck and bus operators particularly would be faced 
with the necessity of replacing present cylinder heads, or 
pistons, in order to adjust compression ratios to accommo- 
date the lower octane numbers. At the same time, in a 
good many cases, it would be necessary to change spark 
plugs, carburetor jets, and distributors. The present short- 
age of materials, particularly of aluminum for _ pistons, 
would make this program difficult. 


Any who might try to get along without making the 
required service changes would run the risk of mechanical 
failure of pistons, piston rings, spark plugs, and cylinder- 
head gaskets due to excessive knock or preignition. Such 
failures would involve not only the cost of replacing broken 
parts but also the still larger expense resulting from loss of 
time and efficiency due to the interruption of service. 


For those who might be able to solve the problem 
through adjustment of ignition timing and more frequent 
removal of engine deposits, the lowering of octane number 
would present less of a problem from the materials stand- 
point, but they too would bear an added cost in the form 
of increased labor and interrupted service. 
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Two Gulf Refineries Close 
As Transportation Tightens 


Special to NPN 
HOUSTCN, Mar. 2 Lack of 
equate transportation facili- 

ties to move oil from the Gulf 
Coast to the East Coast has 


ised the shutdown of two in- 


pendent refineries on the Tex- 


s Gulf Coast, other independ- 


shutdowns and four 


due to 
crude 


ents face 


them 


eductions in 


were announce 
purchases 

IS week. 

Shut down were the Bareco 
ind the Terminal Oil & Refin- 

‘ Co, plants at Corpus Christi. 
Due to announce reductions in 
rude takings were Amsco, 
M.A.R. Pipe Line, Republic, anc 
Southern Minerals. 

Gulf 
with 13 
reported 
ol Feb. 


Refiners Assn., 
independent members, 
stocks of gasoline 
15 totaling 2,237,456 
an increase of 309,111 
over stocks of Feb, 1. 
According to the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, stocks of fin- 
ished and unfinished gasoline on 
the Texas Gulf Coast, botn ma- 
jor and independent, increased 

million barrels to 19,914,000 
during the week ended Feb, 21. 


Coast 
as 


bbls., 


bbls. 


Magnolia Cuts Takings 


Meanwhile, Magnolia Pipe 


Line Co. announced that, effec- 
tive as of March 1, it will cut 
its crude takings to 60% of the 


illowable of wells to which it is 


ynnected in West Texas and 
New Mexico. Atlantic, Hum. 
ble and Texaco previously re- 


luced crude purchases in these 
eas. 
ne of the leading independ- 
ent refiners quoted Platt’s Oil- 


am to substantiate his con- 
tention that one of the chief 
effects of the transportation 


Shortage has been a softening 
the market for refined prod- 
This is cause for greater 
rm to independents than may 
evident on the surface,” he 
1. “If within several weeks, 
months, adequate transpor- 
tion facilities become avail- 
e, the low prices of the pres- 

ent spot market may continue. 
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The oil industry, under the war 
regulations, is so closely vegu 
lated in marketing that no 


longer does the law of supply 
and demand regulate price. 
Therefore, the lower prices tor 
refined products may continue 
after demand, through increased 
transportation facilities, in 


creases, 
Sees Refiners Hit 


“Also, we must consider this: 
Deputy Co-ordinator Ralph K. 
Davies last week told the Cole 
committee that OPC soon will 
ask OPA for higher prices for 
erude and refined products. The 
increase in refined products 
may be made on the basis of 
prevailing prices, which are ab 
normally low, while the crude 


increase will be made on the 
basis of frozen posted prices, 
thus working a damaging pro 


portion cut on refiners, partic- 


ularly the independents. Crude 
is not selling below posted 
prices. Instead, purchasers are 
reducing their takes.” 


executive charged 

Texas Railroad Com 
added to the coniusion 
Dv not cutting allowables to 
conform with purchasers’ 
ings in the are23s affected 
the reductions, which 
started before the last commis- 
sion order was issued. He said 
he fears the market wili be 
ficoded with “distress” oil, 


This same 
that the 
mission 


tak 
Dy 


were 


Feb, 28..._Lone Sta) 
Gasoline Co. announces instal 
lation of additional Perco 
per sweetening units at Ranger 
and Eastland, Tex., gasoline 
plants. These plants have a 
nominal capacity of 40,000 GPD. 


TULSA, 


CcOp- 





Isomerization Program Still Needed 
Despite 3-Way Refining Unit Plans 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Mar. 2. 
Program for 3-way_ refining 
units, sponsored by Office of Pe 
troleum Co-ordinator to produce 
100-octane, butadiene and iol 
uene, will not lessen the need 
for large-scale construction of 
isomerization plants, an OPC 
refining official told NPN today. 
Isomerization plants are be- 
ing pushed as a means of sup- 
plying immediate needs for raw 
materials for the 100-octane pro- 
gram. By isomerization, normal 
butane from natural gasoline is 
converted into iso-butane which 
in turn is fed to alkylation 
plants to make alkylate (blend- 

ing agent for 100-octane). 

The 3-way refining units will 
produce their own iso-butanes 
and iso-pentanes. But it will 
probably be many months be- 
fore they can be completed. 
Meanwhile, there are a number 
of plants which can produce 
100-octane blending agents from 


iso-butanes, so that isomeriza- 
tion plants will be needed to 


convert normal butanes. 
Principal advantages of the 3- 

way refining units is that they 

provide for maximum yield of 


100-octane and toluene. And 
that is the OPC’s objective now, 
even though in this instance it 
somewhat longer range 
»rospect. 


is a 


Either of Twe. Processes Used 
Two types of processes can 

used in the 3-way refining 
units. One is the stationary bed 


be 


catalytic cracking method and 
the other the fluid catalyst 
‘nethod. 


While yields depend on con 
struction of each plant, process 
and charging stock, it is under- 
stood that one report showed a 


vield of 10° to 30° of 100-oc- 
tane, about 6% of butadiene 
and about 2% of toluene. 


A typical 3-way unit will in 
clude an alkylation plant and a 
dehydrogenation unit; the lat 
ter to obtain butadiene. Tol- 
uene will be separated by either 
the solvent or azeotropic meth- 
od. Principal by-product will 
be a high-grade distillate fuel. 
Ethylene, needed for many war- 
time materials, is another by 
»roduct. 

Minimum size will probably 
be around 20,000 bbls. daily. 









Lower Octane Ratings 


Expected by Refiners 
CLEVELAND, Mar. 2 
Some refiners believe that 


trend in octane ratings will 
be given another push down 
ward at for motoi 
fuels available to the general 
public. 

Military requirements for 
tetraethyl lead are growing 
‘apidly. U. S. Army is insist 
ing that suppliers deliver 80- 


least 


octane (ASTM) minimum on 
Treasury Procurement — Di- 
vision’s contracts for V-80 
gasolines for all federal 
agencies (so that the Army 
can have 80-octane available 
at bulk plants all over the 


country). And this is expected 
to cut into “lead” available 
for general civilian use. 
First move would probably 
be to lower the 78-octane 
(ASTM) minimum for Ethyl] 
gasolines, followed by a drop 


in “regular” grade—-perhaps 
to 68 (ASTM) in some dis- 
tricts. 











British-U. S. Agree on | Grade 
For 100-Octane Gasoline 
WASHINGTON, Mar. 2. 

All sold 

after March 1, either for domes- 


100-octane gasoline 


tic or foreign use, (most of the 


latter under U. S. Lend-Lease 
arrangements), must meet 
Army and Navy specification 


AN-VV-F-781, amendment No. 4, 
a reliable source told NPN this 
past week. This permits use of 
1 ce of lead to be added for 
every U.S. gallon of 100-octane. 

Meanwhile, NPN learned 
from D. V. Glass, chief statis- 
tical officer of British Fetro- 
leum Mission, that “as a result 
of recent discussions we have 
revised our specifications for 
100-octane and for 87 and 91-oc- 
tane unleaded aviation base and 
special refinery gas oil, as well 
as for a number of pool fuel 
specifications.” 

Additional changes in British 
“specs” for 100-octane are antici- 
pated, a BPM spokesman said, 
but added he was not at liberty 
to discuss them at present. 
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W. W. 
general 
refining by Cities Service. He 
has presented many papers be- 


Scheumann named 
superintendent of oil 


fore refining technical groups 


Manages Refineries 
For Cities Service 


Special to NP 
BARTLESVILLE, Okla., Mar. 
2.—Effective March 1, W. W. 
Scheumann, chief chemist for 
Cities Service Oil Co. here, will 
become general superintendent 
of oil refining. He will super- 
vise refinery operations at Ok- 
mulgee and Ponca City, Okla., 
and East Chicago, Ind., plants. 
Mr. Scheumann is well known 
in refining circles in the South- 
west and is remembered for his 
paper entitled, “Octane Num- 
bers—The Refiners’ Will o’ The 
Wisp.” He is a member of Dis- 
trict 2 subcommittee on avia- 
tion gasoline, member of Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and Society of Automotive 
Engineers. He has been with 
Cities Service since 1924 and 
chief chemist for refining di- 
vision since 1937. 


Post Initial Crude Prices 
For New Louisiana Horizon 
Special to NPN 

SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 28. 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. has 
announced initial posting for 
crude produced from Pettit Lime 
horizon of the old Haynesville 
field in Claiborne Parish, La. 
This is said to be a deeper pro- 
ducing formation than formerly 
produced in this field. 

New posting effective Feb. 18, 
starts with below 25 gravity at 
88ce per bbl. with 2c differential 
per degree gravity to 40 and 
above at $1.20. 

“Prices quoted are to apply 
strictly on natural crude oil pro- 
duction and in no case are to 
apply to any mixture of crude 
oil,” announcement said. 
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Texas Oil Industry Scrap Campaign 


Already Collects Thousands of Tons 


Special to NPN 

DALLAS, Feb. 28. The 
Texas petroleum industry was 
“setting in the scrap” this week 
as oil and gas operators in 100 
leading producing counties 
started bringing in their scrap 
metals and rubber. 

The 
sponsored by the 
Continent Oil & 
the request of the War Produc- 
tion Board, has already resulted 
in collection of 
tons of scrap, Charles F. 
of Fort Worth, general chair- 
man, reports. More is expected 
to come in during the first few 
weeks in March to swell the io- 
ial to huge proportions, 

“The results thus far have 
been so gratifying that we are 
expanding the drive into a con- 
tinuous program of scrap col- 
lection,” Mr. Roeser said. “With 
our county organizations set up 
and functioning efficiently, and 
with our operators now thor- 


collection campaign, 
Mid- 


Assn. at 


Texas 


Gas 


thousands of 


toeser 


oughly familiar with the proce- 


dure of collecting and selling 
their scrap, we will keep on 


with this for the 
che emergency. 


duration of 


‘Keep Scrap Moving’ 


“I am appealing to the opera- 
tors to keep their field superin- 
tendents and farm bosses on 
the job, so hereafter when a 
truckload of scrap accumulates, 
they will move it in to their 
scrap-dealer and see that he 
ships it out with other scrap to 
mills needing it. Thus the oil 
and gas industry will be able to 
keep a continuous stream of 
scrap moving back to the mills.” 

Only incomplete reports have 
been received so far from coun- 
ty chairmen as to the amounts 
they have collected, Mr. Roeser 
said. However, Big Spring re- 
ported 10 cars loaded out in 
that area alone, while several 
West Central Texas centers to- 
gether had 17 car-loads. A pre- 
liminary total on the Panhandle 
showed around 2000 tons moved 
from Borger, while an early 
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Everything from old pumps to an oil scout’s car have been col- 


lected in the Texas 


Mid-Continent Oil 


and Gas Assn.’s scrap 


collection drive for the Texas petroleum industry. Here is Scott 
W. Myers, Unity Oil Co., Beaumont, chairman for Jefferson and 
Hardin counties, viewing some of the scrap already collected 
there while a car is being loaded (left) to move to eastern mills 
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East Texas field estimate g:; 
this area about 37 carloads <o 
far. However, all figures 
preliminary and it may be s 
eral weeks before an accu 
total can be arrived at. 


Lube Additive Problems 
Still Pondered by OPC 
NPN News Burs 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 28 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordina 
tor today reportedly was still 
working on a recommendation 
to curtail use of chemicals in 
additives, which may prohibit 
use of creosol in additives fo 
lubricating oils and reduce the 
use of pour point depressants 
Informed sources said the sav 
ing sought by OPC will not in 
crease wear on moving parts of 
cars nor materially alter quality 
of finished lubes. The proposed 
recommendation, it was under 
stood, is expected to curtail use 
of toluene, naphthalene and 
higher alcohols. 


Mississippi Delays 
Conservation Bill 
Requested by OPC 


Special to NPN 
JACKSON, Miss., Mar, 2 
Office of 
nator’s hopes for an oil con- 
servation bill in Mississippi look 
bleak now, NPN was told by 
telephone, when Mississippi Sen- 
ate Feb. 27, by a vote of 24 to 
21, passed a motion to indefi- 
nitely postpone action on Con- 
servation Committee’s  substi- 
tute for Senate Bill No. 93. 
Sen. B. H. Loving, chairman 
of committee, said Bill 93 had 
been written at the request of 
government officials after con- 
servation committees of House 
and Senate held a joint session 
to hear government officials 
urge the necessity of a conser- 
vation law for the state. Com- 
mittee’s substitute bill had 
been reported out of commit 
tee “do pass.” 


Provisions of Bill 


Briefly, substitute bill, 
to be patterned after Arkansas’ 
“model statute’, provided for a 
5-man board appointed by the 
governor. At least 2 members 
would be required to have had 
5 years experience in transpo! 
tation, production and conse! 
vation of petroleum, and no em 
ploye could be in any way affil 
iated with the industry after 
being employed by the board 

No further action has been 
taken by the House on bills now 
referred to Conservation Com- 
mittee, it is said. (NPN Fe! 
25, p. 16). 


said 
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Etex Program 


On Salt Water 
Pushed Ahead 


Special to NPN 
AUSTIN, March 2 The Tex- 
s Railroad Commission’s salt 
vater reinjection plan for East 
Texas went into effect, in part, 
on March 1 after the commis- 
sion moved the date up a month. 
Seeking to stop the pressure 
drop in the huge field, the com- 
mission, following recommenda- 
tions of Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Ickes, had made the reinjection 
plan applicable April 1. It has 
been decided, however, to move 
part of the order up to March 1. 
The March 1 applies 
only to wells making over 100 
bbls. of salt water daily. The 
commission estimated that there 
are 1292 such wells in the field, 
and they produce 82% of all 
the water produced in the field. 
All other wells will go on the 
bonus schedule April 1. 
Under terms of the plan an- 
nounced last week (NPN Feb. 
25, p. 16-c), wells producing 
over 100 bbls. of salt water may 


order 


shut down, and the commission 
has agreed to assign that al- 
lowable to good wells. 

Commissioners doubted that 
they could enforce the order le- 
gally, since the law gives a man 
the right to produce the oil 
under his property regardless 
of how much water he produces 
along with it. In other words, 
the legislature has not author- 
ized the proration of water. 

Since Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator is interested, how- 
ever, it is believed the federal 
government would step in with 
a war-powers ruling if the bonus 
plan were ever knocked out in 
court. 


Plan May Spread 


In the meantime, commission 
engineers are watching closely 
for the results of the plan in 
the East Texas field. If the 
pressure is restored—as they 
think it will be—the plan may 
be spread to other water-drive 
fields in the state. 

They expect the co-operation 
of oil producers, generally, 
since pressure loss means pump- 
ing and this is an-expensive 
proposition even in peacetime. 
During the war, with the ac- 
companying scarcity of pumps 
and machinery, many wells 
would have to close down en- 
tirely if they ceased to flow 
by pressure. 





Mississippis Crude 
Passes Senate; 


Special to NPN 

JACKSON, Miss., Mar. 2. — 
Mississippi Gov. Paul E. John- 
fight to increase state’s 
tax on crude oil from its “nom- 
inal” 2% “sales tax” rate to “not 


son’s 


one cent less than 5c a barrel on 
the cheap quality of oil and at 
10c a barrel on the better 
quality” 


least 
, or 2-5% increase which 
he asked in his biennial message 
to legislature Jan. 7, has moved 
up a notch, NPN was told in a 
elephone call to Jackson. 

The late Feb. 24, 
assed Finance Committee’s 
ompromise bill levying flat 4% 
1X However, compromise 


Senate, 


measure escaped by a narrow 
vote being amended from the 
or to provide a 3% tax. 


Original Bill Asked 7.5% 

Original Senate bill was for a 
tax. 

Next hurdle in the fight is to 

bring out of House Ways and 


Means Committee Rep. Earl 
MARCH 4, 1942 


Tax Hike Bill 
House Still to Act 


Denham’s bill also calling for 
4% tax. Committee has held 
one public hearing on the bill, 
but no further action has been 
taken. If committee reports fa- 
vorably on bill, opponents point 
out next possible move would 
be to request amendment mak- 
ing tax in lieu of all other taxes, 
such as ad valorem on equip- 
ment. 


Fuel Oil Plant Completed 
In Canadian Field 


Special to NPN 

TORONTO, Mar. 2.—Franco 
Oils, Ltd. has completed a 2000- 
bbl. capacity plant for condition- 
ing crude to use as oil at Bor- 
rodaile, Alberta, adjoining the 
Vermilion oil field. First ship- 
ments have been made to the 
Canadian National Railways 
which are using it as locomo- 
tive fuel. An order for 350,000 
bbls. from the railway was ob- 
tained by the company’s sub- 
sidiary, Vermilion Consolidated 
Oils, Ltd., through the office of 
the Dominion Fuel Controller. 


Knowlton Explains M-68; 
Outlines Crude Demands 


NPN News Bureat 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 27—“It 
has been estimated that upon 
completion of the presently con- 
templated plants for production 
of the special products of pe- 
troleum, at least 3,600,000 bbls. 
of crude oil per day will be 
required to produce the nec- 
essary volume of military prod- 
ucts.” 

This is a statement made 
today by Office of Petroleum 
Co-ordinator’s Production Direc- 
tor Donald R. Knowlton in :a 
speech on “The Responsibility 
of the Oil Industry in the War”. 
It was given before the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s pro- 
duction division in Dallas, Tex., 
and released by OPC here, 

Required refinery runs may 
exceed the present 4,100,000 
bbls. daily, Mr. Knowlton told 
the production meeting, 


Explains Need for M-68 
Explaining the need for Con- 


servation Order M-68, OPC’s 
production director said: 
“We know and have con- 


vinced the WPB (War Produc- 
tion Board), that a complete 
moratorium on drilling would 
make it impossible for the in- 
dustry to fulfill its assignment. 
However, we realize and I am 
sure that you also realize that 
the industry must accomplish 
its task and at the same time 
consume far less material than 
it has in previous years. Op- 
erators should realize that when 
a single casting is lowered into 
the ground to be cemented in 
the average well, over 60 tons 
of steel are used. This amount 
is equivalent to 2 large fighting 
tanks. 

“All operators should scru- 
tinize each well to see that the 
well is necessary and that the 
materials are being put to the 
most advantageous use. Drill- 
ing of 2 wells where one would 
suffice is tantamount to per- 
forming sabotage and blasting 
off the battlefields 2 large tanks. 
Even though the intent is not 
the same, the result is identical 
as far as the expenditure of 
searce materials is concerned. 


Steel Consumption Large 


“The production end of the 
business uses almost 50% of the 
steel of the entire industry and 
naturally the.WPB looks long- 
ingly at the millions of tons 
of steel buried in the earth an- 
nually in this phase of the busi- 
ness—much of it never to be 
salvaged. 





“For the year 1942, we esti- 
mate that it will be necessary 
to restrict the use of materials 
to about 60 per cent of the quan- 
tity which the industry con- 
sumed in 1941. Last year we 
drilled 31,733 wells; this year 
we must limit drilling to ap- 
proximately 19,000 total wells. 
Deducting dry holes we drilled 
23,000 oil and gas wells in 1941, 
and it is estimated that we will 
need 13,000 productive wells in 
1942 to maintain developed re- 
serves at a proper level to sup- 
ply likely crude oil require- 
ments, 

Drilling To Drop 40% 

“Although drilling and the 
use of critical materials must 
be reduced by at least 40%, dis- 
coveries and development of 
new reserves must at least 
equal consumption. Inasmuch 
as each new discovery reduces 
the number of pools remain- 
ing to be discovered in the fu- 
ture, the chances for finding 
new pools are steadily dimin- 
ishing. It is very significant 
that production in 1941 was over 
3 times the quantity of reserves 
added by the new pools discov- 
ered, although the, industry 
drilled the greatest number of 
wildeat wells in the history of 
the business. Furthermore, the 
average of the new discoveries 
is diminishing at an alarming 
rate. This year the industry 
should drill at least 4000 wild- 
cat wells, preferably 5000 as 
compared to the 3100 drilled 
last year. The limited num- 
ber of wells which will be drilled 
to develop known fields and new 
discoveries must be so judicious- 
ly placed as to accomplish the 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Gives M-68 Background 


Donald R. Knowlton 
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development of the maximum 
quantity of reserves. This simp- 
ly means that unnecessary 
close spacing of wells must be 
avoided.” 

Issuance, of M-68 was referred 
to as “a pioneer step” by Mr. 
Knowlton who explained that 
WPB’s intentions are to limit 
“the use of material to the drill- 
ing of wells which are truly ex- 
ploratory and to the drilling of 
wells which will develop the 
maximum quantity of reserves.” 
He added: “The soundness of 
this program under the present 


circumstances cannot be ques 
tioned.” 
Aim to Speed Exceptions 


Mr. Knowlton spoke \of the 
pressure under which OPC and 
other government agencies were 
continually working and _ that 
“the Co-ordinator’s office has 
so far not been sufficiently 
staffed to permit handling of 
the applications for exceptions 
as expeditiously as we should 
like. The avalanche of applica- 
tions are being carefully an- 
alyzed and all but the very 
latest submitted are in some 
stage of completion. We are 
obtaining more space, gradually 
getting the facilities and per- 
sonnel necessary to get our or- 
ganization functioning smooth- 
lv. Our aim is to be so organ- 
ized as to be able to process 
every application filed under 
Order M-68 within 48 hours of 
the time it reaches our office.” 


To conserve critical materi- 
als, Mr. Knowlton said: “It 
should be definitely understood 
by the industry that exceptions 


to M-68 must necessarily be 
few and far’ between.” He 
added that it is unfortunate 


during the war that 
not fully protect the 
of every operator.” 


“we cCan- 
equities 


State regulatory bodies must 
take care of the equities as fal 
as possible, the production di 
rector said, explaining that pro 
ducers in states having conser 
vation laws have asked for 
practically no exceptions to M 
68. He urged 
regulated by conservation 
to “formulate them as prompt- 
ly as possible.” having 
inadequate or poorly adminis 
tered conservation laws “will 
suffer most under the neces 
sary restrictive 


States not so 


laws 


States 


orders.” 


Deplores Erroneous Estimates 


The speaker said it was his 
belief that “competition for al 
lowables among fields undei 
the various proration systems 
has caused the development of 
inflated and erroneous esti 
mates of the sustained ability 
of wells and fields to produce.” 
Prior to this, Mr. Knowlton 
said that production of fields 
at their present rate could not 
be continued for any sustained 
period of time. 


Discussing possibilities of ra- 
tioning petroleum products for 





California Well Hit by Jap Sub’s Shell 





Photo shows pumping unit of Barnsdall Oil Co. well which was 
damaged by Japanese attack on California Coast Feb. 22. Dam- 
age was estimated at $500. Experts say shell was of high ex- 


plosive type and ricocheted into the well. 


Only other damage 


done by the shelling was to break a small pipeline leading from 
a large storage tank 
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civilian uses, Mr. Knowlton 


said: 

“There has been much dis- 
cussion of proposed limitations 
on civilian use of petroleum 
products. This is not such a 
simple proposition as it first 
appears. It is very difficult to 
differentiate between civilian 


uses and industrial uses, and 
particularly between essential 
and non-essential uses. Since 
the use of automobiles has 
become available to all classes 
of people, street car lines in 
many industrial areas’ have 
been torn out of the streets. 


workers are able to 
homes farther re- 
moved from their places of 
work. The extent to which the 
restriction of civilian use of 
gasoline would hamper impor- 
tant industrial operations gen- 
erally cannot be estimated, but 
it is certain that the _ effect 
would be serious if drastic lim- 
itations become 


“An equally important rea 
son why limiting civilian use is 
that needs careful con 
Sideration is the fact that ws 
must refine crude oil at 
stantial rates in order to make 


Factory 
dwell in 


necessary. 


a step 


sub 


necessary quantities of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, fuel 
oils needed for the industrial 
operations, toluene for explo- 
Ssives, lubricants for our mili 
tary operations, and tle base 


stocks from which synthetic 
rubber is made. We now have 
the anomalous situation that 
ordinary motor fuel for auto- 
motive vehicles has become the 
by-product of the refinery as 
fas as importance of products 
is concerned. If, as has been 
suggested, the rubber shortage 
brings about a decrease in the 
amount of automobile motor 
fuel consumed, we may soon 
be faced with the necessity of 
storing above ground or 
returning to. the 


even 
reservoirs 


large quantities of gasoline 
Which will be produced with 


the necessary quantities of the 
military products of petroleum.” 


District 5 Surveys Heavy Oils 
To Seek M-68 Exceptions 


NPN News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 28.—A 


study of the heavy oil situa- 


tion is being undertaken in 


District 5 in formu- 
late a policy for exceptions to 


M-68. 


order to 
Conservation Order 
California operators have 
that 
restrictive for 


contended 40-acre spacing 


was too opera- 


tions in this state. They say 
that many of the fields here 
are comparatively small from 
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the point of surface acres hut 
have very rich and thick sa 

Operators are hopeful 
after the study is compl 
exceptions to M-68 or 40-: 
spacing will be given at lest 
to new heavy oil fields. 


Colorado, Wyoming 
To Present Cases 
For Higher Quotas 


Special to 


DENVER, March 1.—C 


rado’s arguments for hig! 
will be 
March 6 by W 
wick M. Downing, chairman 
the Colorado Gas Conservat 


crude quotas 


Washington 


Commission. 
At the same time, Wyom! 
recommended 


whose quot 


have not been as high as t 
claimed advisable, w 
Warren D. Shelton f 


Casper. These two men, in 


state 


send 


dition to a group of producers 


headed by R. S. Shannon 


Denver, chairman of District 
production committee, will meet 
with Office of 


ordinator’s 


Petroleum Co 
production division 


ihat date. 


Go To Washington 


Figures showing Colorado's 
reserves have been prepared by 
Professors F. M. Van Tuyl and 
Clark Barb, petroleum experts 
State Mines 


These will be presented by Mr 


of the School of 
Downing along with production 
figures assembled by W. Roy 
MacGinnis, secretary of the 


Colorado commission, who is 
Similai 
for Ws 


and fol 


also state oil inspector. 
data is being compiled 
oming by Mr. Shelton 
Montana by R. P. Jackson, sec- 
retary of the Montana Oil Con- 
servation Board. 

District 4 production commit 
tee has appointed an engineer: 
ing subcommittee, headed by 


T. S. Harrison, geologist a! 


petroleum engineer, assisted 


by Charles Lavington, A. E 
John Blixt, Waltet 
Nelson and H. E. Christensen, 
geologists and petroleum eng! 
neers connected with various 
companies producing in the 
states involved, to compile co 
responding data showing strip 
per production separate fron 
other classifications and 4 
break-down of reserves by types 
of oil. 


Brainerd, 
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ODT-WPB to Start Rationing 
Trucks, Trailers on March 9 


NPN News Bureau industry 


WASHINGTON, 


“Thawing”’ 


March 2. 

of all types of light, 
trucks, 
trailers, 


medium and_ heavy 


truck-tractors and 


which have been “frozen” since 
first of this year, starts March 
9 with a program 
War Board’s 


director of industry operations, 


rationing 
which Production 
J S. 


Feb, 28. 


Knowlson, announced 


This commercial vehicle ra- 
tioning program will be admin- 
'WPB and 


Transporta- 


istered jointly by 


Office of Defense 
Office of Price Adminis- 
tration will have nothing to do 
with it, although OPA handles 


rationing of 


tion. 


passenger cars. 


Provisions of the plan are em- 
bodied in General Conservation 
M-100 Schedule A 


to this order. 


Orde1 and 


Earlier, manufacturers of 
truck 
trailers used for hauling petro- 


tanks and chassis and 


leum products, were permitted 
tank 
frozen under Order L-1-c. 


vehicles 
This 
sent to a 


to release all 
authorization was 
comprehensive list of manu- 


facturers of tanks and vehicles 


by Mr. Knowlson on Feb. 17 
(NPN Feb. 25, p. 143.) Mean- 
time, WPB announces exten- 
sion of the ban on sales and 
deliveries of 1942 model light, 
medium and heavy trucks and 
truck trailers from Feb. 28 to 
March 8. 


Trucks Classified 


the commercial vehicle 

ning plan, all vehicles are 
Classified according to 
predominant or principal use 
5 classes arranged in the 
er in which preference is 
be granted. (Predominant 
WPB explains, means 30% 
more of the applicant’s op- 
erations), 


nde1 


nly specific mention of oil 


MARCH 4, 1942 


their 


trucks in the classi- 
fications was as follows: 

In Class 2, vehicles principal- 
ly used directly in connection 
with the war effort, “such as in 
service operations connected 
with the construction, main- 
tenance and supply of essential 
rail, highway, water, pipeline, 
and air transportation facili- 
ties”; and 

In Class 3, vehicles principal- 
ly used in connection with es- 
sential functions indirectly con- 
nected with the war effort, “‘such 
as for the transportation of ice, 
and fuel for heating and power 


to the ultimate consumer for 
personal, family or household 
use.” 


ODT said direct application to 
transport and tank trucks would 
probably be defined in individ- 
ual interpretations. 

Application forms and 
essary instructions to 


nec- 
appli- 


made _ available 
and trailer sales 
WPB says, adding 
that these forms will furnish 
data upon which WPB and 
ODT will determine whether an 
applicant is entitled to  pur- 
chase a desired vehicle. 


will be 
truck 


cants 
at all 
agencies, 


Applicants outside the ex- 
empted categories (Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Maritime 


Commission, Lend-Lease and 
certain other designated war 
operations), must send _ their 
purchase applications to one 


of the 84 local allocation offices 
of ODT. 


WPB Has Final Say 


Upon approval of a local allo 
cation board officer, the appli- 
cation is sent to ODT  head- 
quarters in Washington. If 
approved there, it will be for- 
warded to WPB for review and 
action. 

WPB approval, in the form 
of a “Certificate of Transfer,” 
issued by WPB’s director of in- 
dustry operations, will enable 
the applicant to buy the vehicle 





California Refiners Ship By Tank Car, 


But Freight Cost 


NPN News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 28. 

Long trains of tankcars moved 
out of California during past 
week heading for the _ north- 
west states. The trains were 
the first substantial shipments 
of petroleum products overland 
from California in many years 
and marked the beginning of 
what the Transportation Com- 
mittee of District 5 hopes will 
be an increasing flow of tank- 


cars into the Northwest. 
During past week 7 trains 
of tank cars, varying from 48 
to 53 cars per train, left San 
Francisco. One 50-car_ train 
left Los Angeles. The trains 


were made up by Richfield, 
Standard of Calif., Shell, Tide- 
water Associated, Texas, Union 


of Calif., and General Petro- 
leum. Each company contrib- 


uted whatever number of tank 
cars they could find and load. 
Thus far, in the plan, about 300 
cars have been put to use and 
more trains are being put to- 


Eats Up Sales Price 


gether as the 
tained. 
According to the 
believes about 10 trainloads of 
50 cars each or 150,000 bbls. 
per day could be hauled in an 
emergency. However, to date 
the average haul has been less 
than one trainload per day. 
drawback to 
scale tank car hauling is the 
price situation. For example, 
the tank car rate to haul fuel 
oil from San Francisco to Port- 
land, Oreg., is $1.50 per bbl. 
To haul gasoline on the same 
run is $2.10 per bbl. The freight 
rate from Los Angeles to Port- 


cars can be ob 


railroad it 


One big large 


land for fuel oil is $1.72 per 
bbl. 

The posted price for petro- 
leum products’ in Portland 


varies from $1.05 for 
to $1.70 for diesel fuel. When 
the product does not even 
bring the freight charges it is 


fuel oil 


obvious that some adjustment 
must be made if large scale 
shipments are to continue. 









Tires Must be Secured 
From Local Boards 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Mar. 2. 
The only way for any civilian 
vehicle to get tires or tubes is 
to apply to a local rationing 
board, Price Administrator 
Henderson says. This rule ap- 
plies to truckers even though 
they may hold contracts with 
one of the military branches. 
Mr. Henderson’s. statement 
was made to clear up misun- 
derstandings of some truck- 
ers who believe War Produc- 
tion Board can help them ob- 
tain tires and tubes if they 
hold contracts with some mil- 

itary branch. 











wanted from any dealer in the 
U. &. 

No preference rating hereto- 
fore or hereafter assigned shall 
entitle any person to receive 
any new commercial vehicle, 
WPB Says. 

Local appeal 
be established by ODT. 

For a period of 2 years, all 
affected by this order will be 
required to keep “accurate and 
complete records concerning in- 
ventories and transfers of new 
commercial motor vehicles” and 
to make them available when 
wanted by authorized represen- 
tatives of WPB and ODT. 

Violators of this order are 
subject to criminal prosecution 


boards are to 


under Section 35 (A) of the 
Criminal Code. Moreover, vio- 
lations, which include furnish- 


ing any misinformation to 
WPB and ODT, may result in 
violators being denied right to 
get any material subject to 
allocation for duration of the 
war. 

WPB states that preliminary 
estimates indicate that about 
196,000 trucks and trailers will 
be available for rationing dur- 
ing next 22 months. 

While WPB established 
March production quotas for 
medium and_ heavy _ trucks, 
these may be cancelled due to 
rubber shortage and effort to 
hasten conversion of automo- 
tive industry to war work. 
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Tanker ‘Tightness’ 
Hikes ‘Gas’ Stocks, 
Gulf Refiners Say 


Special to NPN 

HOUSTON, Mar. 2 Gulf 
Coast Refiners Assn. in its re- 
port of inventory position and 
crude oil the first 
half of February indicated to- 
tal gasoline stock position of 2,- 
237,656 bbls. as of Feb. 15, an 
increase of 309,111 bbls. 
Feb, 1. “This increase reflects 
the seriousness of the current 
tightness in tanker transporta- 
tion,” report said. 

Of total gasoline stocks re- 
ported, 260,935 bbis. were av- 
iation gasoline, up 51,179; 1,- 
773,006 bbls. motor gasoline, up 
178,762 and 203,695 bbls. naph- 
tha, up 79,140. 

The 13 member-refiners ran 
120,069 bbls. crude to stills 
daily or at the rate of 73.4% 


processed 


since 


of rated capacity of 163,500 

bbls. daily. Last half of Jan- 

uary rate was 72.2%. 
Kerosine stocks Feb. 15 to- 


taled 152,632 bbls., an increase 
of 32,539 bbls.; diesel gas oil 
554,996 bbls., up 59,755; diesel 
fuel oil 37,853 bbls., a decrease 
of 690 bbls.; all other types of 
gas oils 1,306,205 bbls., down 
31,673; No. 5 fuel oil 443,282 
bbls., up 27,029 and bunker 
<C” fuel 666,743 bbls., up 22,- 
077. 

Cutback asphalt stocks were 
reported at 49,876 bbls. 


Turnpike Opened 
To Oil Truckers 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Mar. 2. 
Opening of the high-speed Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike to the move- 
ment of gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products drew com- 
mendation last week from Pe- 

troleum Co-ordinator Ickes. 
Mr. Ickes disclosed that Chair- 
man Walter A. Jones of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Com- 
mission, with Gov. James’ sup- 
port and approval, had voted to 
relax restrictions so that petro- 
leum products could move 
through the super highway’s 
tunnels. Chairman Jones noti- 
fied Co-ordinator Ickes of this 


action by letter, and said in 
part: 
“Realizing the grim situa- 


tion which may develop in the 
necessary oil supplies along our 
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Eastern Coast due to the de- 
struction by our enemies of so 
many tankers, I have today re- 
quested the Turnpike Commis- 
sion to relax its policy hereto- 
fore adhered to as to the move- 
ment of tank trucks through 
our tunnels in the Allegheny 
iMountains. 

“At my urgent request the 
Commission has decided to open 
the Turnpike to the transporta- 
tion of petroleum products, in- 


cluding gasoline, subject to 
very necessary police regula- 


tions for handling traffic of this 
kind.” 


Tank Cars to East 
Break All Records 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Mar. 2—For 
the first time in history, daily 
tank car movement of crude 
and products into the East 
Coast area passed the 300,000- 
bbl. mark, and totaled 326,636 
bbls. for week ending Feb. 21, 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordinat- 
or announces. 


Participating oil companies 
loaded 10,162 cars to establish 
the new record, compared with 
a loading of 7987 cars the pre- 
vious week, OPC said. 

Companies reporting tank car 
movements for the week ending 
Feb. 21 were: 


Atlantic—476; Cities Service 
337; Continental—36; Gulf 
800; Pan American—1168; Pure 
110; Shell—866; Sinclair—595; 
Socony-Vacuum 1178; Ken- 
tucky Standard 71; Jersey 
Standard—2559; Sun—561; Tex- 
aco—1202; Tide Water—203. 
Number of Cars by Products 
Differ- 
Feb, 21 Feb. 14 ence 
Crude 5657 1698 L959 
Gasoline 2307 1755 552 
Kerosine 313 237 .. 76 
Fuel oil 1351 989 +362 
Lubricating oil 120 63 1 57 
Asphalt .. 33 30 \ 3 
Naphtha 31 14 +- 17 
Residual 310 122 + 88 
Liquefied Petro- 
leum gases 13 i) { 4 
Wax 6 3 { 3 
Miscellaneous 21 {2 21 
LOS ANGELES For the 
duration of the emergency the 
Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia has ordered that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad may 
reduce its rates for the trans- 
portation of casinghead gaso- 
line from Chrisman to Avon 
to 28c per 100 pounds from 
41c per 100 pounds and fo. 
the run from Chrisman _ to 


Watson to 8c per hundred from 
13c per hundred. 

In the past, Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Co. has been op- 
erating tankers in this area. 


March Tire Quotas 
Exceed Last Month 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Mar. 2. 
No retreading or recapping of 
passenger car tires will be per- 
mitted nor will renewed passen- 
ger car tires be sold in March, 
but for persons eligible to buy 
them more new tires will be 
available this month than 
ing February, Office 

Administration announces. 
March quotas provide for a 
total of 104,701 new tires and 
87,635 new tubes for List A ve- 
hicles, compared with 80,784 
tires and 67,616 tubes for Feb- 


dur- 
of Price 


ruary. March quotas of new 
tires for List A trucks, buses, 
farm equipment and _ other 


heavy vehicles total 256,385 tires 
and 288,149 tubes. 

Retreaded and recapped tires 
for rationing to eligible (List A) 
trucks, buses, farm equipment 
and other heavy vehicles total 
110,225 in March. No compari- 
son of this quota with Febru- 
ary can be made, as rationing 
of retreads for heavy vehicles 
did not begin until Feb. 19. 

Sales of renewed tires to 
truck users in List B will be 
permitted beginning March 25 
if requirements of List A elig- 
ibles have been satisfied. 


OPC Urges Hauling 
More Fuel To East 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 2. 
A second urgent appeal for im- 
mediate action to increase East 
Coast fuel oil supplies was 
made last week by Deputy Pe- 
troleum Co-ordinator 
First appeal was made Feb. 7 

(NPN Feb. 11, p. 5). 

In wires to 15 
keters, Mr. Davies asked (1) 
transfer to domestic heating 
oil service of all suitable tank- 
ers now hauling gasoline from 
the Gulf Coast and (2) in- 
creased tank car movements of 
domestic heating 

He offered to help the com- 
panies in getting tank cars for 
use in hauling heating oils into 
the eastern area and asked 
that they “telegraph number 
of cars needed’. 

Companies receiving Mr. Da- 
vies’ wire were: Kentucky 
Standard, Atlantic, Cities Serv- 
ice, Consolidated, Continental, 
Gulf, Pure, Texaco, Tide Water, 
Pan American, Shell, Socony- 
Vacuum, New Jersey Standard, 
Sun, and Hartel Products Corp. 


Davies. 


eastern mar- 


oils. 


NAT 


To ‘Tighten’ Demurrage Rules 


NPN News Burs 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 27 
National Industrial Trafi 
League has_ tentatively a 
proved several miscellaneo 
changes aimed at _ tightenir 
demurrage rules to conser, 
cars, according to word toda 
N.I.T.L. does not, however, su 
gest increase in demurra 
rates or reduction in fr 
time, a spokesman said. Su 
gested changes will be put u 
to vote by members of Leagu 
and if approved, will be su 
mitted to Assn. of America 
Railroads for publication o1 


30-day posting of notice wit 
Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. 


Fuel Delivery Curb 
Explained to Users 


NPN News Burea 


NEW YORK, Feb. 28—Col 
onial Beacon Oil Co. has ex 


plained to its customers that, bs 
cause of a tanker shortage, it 
must curtail deliveries of fuel 
oil to keep supplies at a mini 
mum working level. 

In a letter dated Feb. 19, th: 
company pointed out that do 
mestic users could help save 
fuel oil by turning thermostats 
down at night and when no one 
is at home; shutting off radi- 
ators in rooms that are not in 
use; closing bedroom doors at 
nights; and by keeping vents 
and fireplace flues closed when 
not in use. 

“We shall all have to work to 
gether,” the company said, “if 
the civilian oil supply is to con 
tinue through the heating sea 
son. We're doing our best to 
make a little go a long way and 
keep war _ production rolling 
Maybe you can’t carry a gun 
but you can save oil.” 


(For details of eastern fuel 
oil delivery plan, See NPN 
Feb, 25, p. 15.) 


May Use California ‘Gas’ Line 
To Transport Crude Oil 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 27.—A 
study is being made of the 
possibility of converting the 


Stanpac natural gas line from 
Kettleman Hills to Richmond 


Calif., into a crude oil pipeline 

However, the proposed con 
version would require consid 
erable development in __ the 
Buena Vista dry gas field and 
the laying of a new pipe lin 
to supply Northern California 
with gas. As it is, the Stan 
pac line from Kettleman hills 
supplies about half the natu! 
al gas in northern California 
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Wheel Balancing Extends Tire Life Up to 30% 


Help Motorists Get Extra Mileage 
By Showing Effects of Unbalance 


CLEVELAND 

Most automobiles operated to- 
day are driven on tires and 
wheels that either are out-of- 
balance or out of alignment or 
both. Akron tire company ex- 
perts estimate that AT LEAST 
85% of all cars 2 years old and 
older need immediate wheel and 
tire check-ups if maximum tire 
mileages are to be obtained. 

One tire expert expresses it 
this way: “It is an unequivo- 
cal fact that when a motorist 
changes, switches, or in any way 
disturbs a tire or set of tires 
(as originally put on by the 
manufacturer) he is almost cer- 
tain to create a condition of 
unbalance.” 

The insidious thing about a 
wheel assembly that is out-of- 
balance or out of alignment is 
that the condition may not be 
obvious to the driver, who may 
drive the tires until they have 
25,000 or 30,000 miles on them 
without being corrected. 

This same driver might have 
gotten 30%, or even more extra 
miles from these tires had they 
been properly aligned and put 
in balance. Out-of-balance and 
out of alignment cost United 
States motorists millions of 
miles of tire wear yearly. 

Though both misalignment 
and unbalance cause premature 
tread wear and have some other 
common characteristics, never- 
theless, there is a vast differ. 
ence between these two “tire 
bandits.” In this article, wheel 
balancing will be _ discussed. 
Wheel alignment information 
will follow in an early issue. 


* * * 


Unbalance Explained 


Unbalance or out-of-balance 
is a condition brought about by 
the fact that on every tire there 
is a light spot which must be 
counter-balanced by a_ heavy 
spot in the tube. If a tire is 
changed or the tube is disturbed 

condition of unbalance is al- 

st inevitable unless BY AC- 
CIDENT the tube is replaced to 
exactly its original position. 
his seldom happens. 

Therefore, any motorist who 

s had a puncture, a flat, or 

is changed a tire may be al- 

st sure that at least one of 

s Wheels is out-of-balance and 

it he is cheating himself out 
01 a sizable portion of his nor- 
mal tread expectancy. 


This expectancy reduction 
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varies with the amount of un- 
balance. Abnormal tread wear 
will continue until the wheel has 
been brought back to balance 
by a competent service man. 


There is no such thing as a 
perfectly balanced tire. No fac- 
tory has ever manufactured 
one. It used to be that the light 
spot on the tire was marked and 
that the metal valve of the tube 
could be lined up with this mark 
to bring about an approximate 
balance, but since tubes now 
have a light rubber valve, and 
since automobiles are built to be 
driven much faster than for- 
merly, this old method is no 
longer good. 





An unbalanced wheel may cause excessive wear in one 
spot (left) or a series of cuppings around the tire’s cir- 


cumference (right). Illustration from Rubber Manufac- 


Balance Limits Set 


Today, units of balance meas: 
urement have been established, 
and tire assemblies must be 
made to balance within strict 
tolerance limits. The unit of 
balance is the “ounce-inch” or 
“inch-ounce.” 


words, if it requires a 3-ounce 
weight to restore a wheel to bal- 
ance, and the rim diameter is 16 
inches (the popular size) the 
unbalance would be 24 “ounce- 
inches.” This figure was arrived 
at by multiplying the weight 
(3 ounces) times the distance 


When a wheel is out of bal- 
ance it is light someplace by 
so-many “inch-ounces’—the unit from the rim to the center of 
of measurement. This unit the wheel—which is 8” in the 
takes into account not only the case of a 16” rim or 3 times 8 
amount of the weight itself, but equals 24. 
also the distance from the Car manufacturers’ require 
center of the wheel. In other that balancing be held to close 





Convince Your Customers That Tires Can 
Give 40,000 Miles of Service 


2 If automobile operators are told how to get forty thousand 
miles from a set of tires and if they are CONVINCED that 
such mileages are not imaginary, then the rubber shortage 
may not be too serious. Drivers are being educated on tire 
care by tire manufacturers, oil marketers, automobile clubs, and 
many other agencies . .. via radio, in newspapers and mag- 
azines, by paid advertisement, and by word-of-mouth. 


But it is also necessary that drivers be CONVINCED that 
40,000 miles from a set of tires is not an accident but an honest 
expectancy for careful drivers who do not abuse their tires. 


Sohio recognizes this need and has started asking drivers for 
mileage records. The response has been very good—so good 
in fact that plans are under consideration to organize a “40,000 
Mile Club” of Ohio motorists. 


Sohio’s experience proves that it is easy to get valuable 
tire “testimonials” from car owners. Spreading this information 
to other drivers will give them faith in the rules of good tire 
care, and will give them confidence in THEIR ability to make 
their tires last while still continuing the operation of their auto- 
mobiles. 

NPN urges all oil marketers to ask all customers what their 
experience with tires has been. How did the long mileage 
driver achieve good results? 


Publicize this “tire news” on station bulletin boards to keep 
the cars of your customers rolling. 











turers Assn. bulletin 


limits since they realize that un- 
balance causes much abnormal 
tread-wear, shimmey, tramp, 
and rapid wear of some mech- 
anical parts of the car. Tire 
companies stay within the car 
manufacturers’ specifications by 
testing all tires and grading 
them on the basis of their 
“ounce-inches” of unbalance. 
Here is how one tire manufac- 
turer does it: 


Amount 

Group Unbalanced 
0.5 , 0- 5 ounce-inches 
1 5-10 ounce-inches 
2 10-20 ounce-inches 
3 20-30 ounce-inches 
4 30-40 ounce-inches 

Tubes would normally’ be 


found to be at nearly perfect 
balance particularly since the 
adoption of light weight rubber 
valves, but the factory can de- 
liberately produce tubes out-of- 
balance. In other words, since 
they extrude the tube stock 
through an expanding die, it 
can be operated to make the 
wall gauge thicker at a certain 
spot and hence make the tube 
heavier there—out-of-balance. 


Tubes Checked 


Tubes are then checked for 
out-of-balance and grouped like 
the tires into the same five 
classifications. 

With tires and tubes so classi- 
fied, all the tire company has 
to do when filling the car manu- 
facturer’s order is to match the 
classification of tire and tube, 
making sure that the heavy 
spot of the tube coincides with 
the light spot of the tire. Be- 
cause of this, tire and wheel as- 
semblies on new cars HAVE to 
be in proper static balance. 

Suppose the driver of the new 
car gets a puncture and his 


23 








wheel assembly is of Group 3 
classification—a 20-‘‘inch-ounce” 
tire counterbalanced by a 20- 
“inch-ounce” tube. The tube has 
to be removed for repair. Now 
if this tube is put back wrong 
so that its heavy spot coincides 
or approaches the heavy spot in 
the tire instead of the light 
spot, then the assembly will be 
out-of-balance as much as 40- 
“ounce-inches.” A wheel this 
much out-of-balance will cause 
tremendous tread wear until it 
is brought back into proper bal- 
ance by a competent repairman. 


Balancing Tubes Is Difficult 


Back in the days of the metal 
valve, the heavy spot of the 
tube was always near the stem, 
but today the heavy spot may 
be anywhere around the circum- 
ference of the tube. Therefore 
lining up the valve of the tube 
with the dot on the tire may be 
just exactly wrong, for the 


valve could be the lightest spot 
in the tube. 

Oil marketers will help driv- 
ers get the maximum mileage 
from their tires if they urge 
them to have their wheels 
checked for balance. MOST OF 
THEM WILL NEED BALANC: 
ING. Many of them will need 
balancing so badly that a cor- 
rection may save them from a 
loss of 30% or more of their 
tire mileage expectancy. 

Oil marketers will further be 
doing their customers a favor 
if they point out the character- 
istics of unbalance that drivers 
should watch out for. These are 
spotty and abnormal wear and 
vibration of the steering wheel. 
Of course, by the time these 
symptoms are apparent, much 
of the tread has been wasted, 
which is why motorists should 
be urged to have their wheels 
checked now, and every time 
they change a tire. 





Washington Authorities Tell 
How to Get Longer Tire Life 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 28. 
With the rationing of camel- 
back and retreads, it has become 
even that mo- 
conserve 


more necessary 
take 
their tires and keep their cars 


torists steps to 


in use. 
American Automobile Assn., 
Consumer Division of Office of 


Price Administration and the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. have out- 
lined standards for care of pas- 
senger car and truck tires, 
which oil marketers can pass 
on to their customers. 

In a joint statement, Chair- 


man Donald M. Nelson of War 
Production Board Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 


and 


stressed the gravity of the rub- 
situation, said that every 
“should look at his 
tires and say: ‘That’s all there 


ber 


motorist 


is. There isn’t any more’-—-and 
proceed to act accordingly.” 
The country does have a 


large stockpile of rubber, they 
said, and coming 
that is just about enough 
to equip the great war machine 
this nation is building. 

With a declaration that half 
of the 27,000,000 passenger 
cars in the U. S. have tires good 
for from 1 to 2 years, A. A. A. 
has urged a tire conservation 
program, and a _ reduction in 
driving speeds. ‘Motorists,’ the 
A. A. A. has said, “must face 
the stark reality that prolong- 
ing life of present cars and 


more is in, 


but 


2 1 


tires is vital to assuring indi- 


vidual transportation.” 
AAA’s Tire Care Rules 


A. A. A. has enumerated these 
rules for tire care: 

“1. Keep Tires 
Recommended Pressure. Each 
pound of underinflation _ in- 
creases rate of tread wear 
12'%%. Thirty per cent underin 
flation means 74° less mileage. 

“2. Reduce Speed. Tires will 
last twice as long at 40 miles 
per hour as at 60 miles per 
hour. 

“3. Check Wheel Alignment 
Twice a year. A tire half an 
inch out of line will be dragged 
sideways 87 feet every mile. 

“4, Avoid Striking Curb, Holes 
and Rocks. Such injuries serve 
to break sidewalls and damage 
tires so that they cannot be re- 
treaded. 


Inflated at 


“5. Change Wheel Positions 
Every 5000 miles. This will 
assure even wear of all tires 
and additional mileage. 

“6. Avoid Quick Starts and 
Stops. This scuffs off valuable 
rubber from the tread. 


“7, Repair All Cuts, Leaks and 
Breaks Promptly. This will as- 
sure protection of the tire cas- 
ing. Blowout patches should be 
used only temporarily. 

“8. Slow Down at 
Speeding around curves 
plies the wear on tires. 

“9. Have Tires of Proper Size 
and Do Not Overload Car. This 
means the saving of valuable 
rubber and longer tire mileage.” 


OPA Lists 10 


OPA Consumer Division said 
“the less you use your car, the 
longer your tires will last, any- 
one can see that” and listed the 
following as “10 more ways to 
lengthen the life of your tires”: 

“1. Drive at Moderate Speeds. 
Your tires wear out twice as 


Curves. 
multi- 


Rules 


fast at 60 as they do at 35. 

“2. Use Your Brakes with 
Care. Jamming brakes and fast 
starts are sure to scuff the tire, 


leave precious rubber on the 
road. 

“3. Take Curves Slowly. Your 
tires and you will both live 
longer. 

“4. Look Out for Bumps. 
Stones, ruts, and rough roads 


are tough on tires. Bruising and 
scraping against the curb are 
bad medicine. 

“5. Keep Your Tires Properly 
Inflated. See that the air-pres- 
sure recommended for your 
tires is always there. Check 
the pressure at least once a 
week. A pound or so too much 
air is better than not enough. 
Check valves to prevent leak- 
age. 

“6. Keep Your Brakes Equal- 
ized. Unequal braking shortens 
tire life by causing unequal 
wear. 

“7. Keep Your Wheels Aligned. 
Wheel alignment should’ be 
checked every 6 months. 

“8. Cross-Switch Your 
Wheel-to-wheel changes 
tires wear longer. Shift 
over 5000 miles, keeping 
spare in use. 

“9. Repair Promptly. 
leaks, breaks and bruises 
quick first aid to prevent 
manent damage. 

“10. Keep Your Car and Tires 
Under Cover as Much as Pos- 
sible. Sun and air ruin rubber.” 

Announcing recently that tire 
needs of the Allies had forced 
a simplification of truck tire de- 
sign so that 11 combination sizes 


Tires. 
help 
them 
the 


Cuts, 
need 
per- 





now fill the needs for which 
sizes of balloon and 14 his 
pressure casings were forme: 
used, President John L. Co 
yer of Goodrich laid down t} 
following 3 rules for the ca 
of truck tires: 


Sets Rules for Truckers 


“First, use only the corrs 
type and size of truck tire 
recommended on the _ basis 
normal load weight, type 
road to be traveled, climate a: 
other factors that demand d 
ferent kinds of tires. 

“Second, do not overload, no 
matter how strong the tempt 
tion to pile on all the truck wi 
hold. This is a costly and i 
advised practice that sacrifice: 
for a purely temporary ad 
vantage, mileage that may | 
urgently needed later on. Ove) 
loading accelerates tread wea) 
and causes stresses and strains 


that frequently result in tire 
failure, serious accidents and 
losses. Inadvertent overloading 


can be avoided by following a 
simple mathematical formula ot 
load analysis explained in the 
manual (a manual of truck tire 
care made available by the com 
pany.) 

“Third, keep tires correctly in 
flated at all times, and do not 
‘bleed’ or let air out of tires in 
a mistaken effort to relieve the 
extra air pressure built up on 
long runs. A certain amount of 
air pressure build-up in service 
is normal, and ‘bleeding’ causes 
a tire to flex more violently, 
building up more heat.” 





Kentuckians Aim Blow at Tire Jitters 
With Plans to Tell of Tire Longevity 


LOUISVILLE— Kentucky 


Petroleum Marketers Assn., at 


its 


recent convention here, voted to inaugurate a campaign to ac- 
quaint the motoring public with the actual mileage still remain 





ing in their tires, thus easing the “tire rationing jitters”. 
Following is text of K.P.M.A. 
and under care recommended 


resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, crude rubber 
sources of the United States 
have been jeopardized by war 
activities, and; 
WHEREAS, all 
rubber stocks in the United 
States have been reserved for 
military requirements, and; 
WHEREAS, large existing 
stocks of new tires are being 
rationed to an extremely lim- 
ited group of vehicle operat- 
ors, and; 

WHEREAS, these conditions 
have created a state of near 
panic in the minds of many 
motor car owners, who, as a 
result have laid up their cars 
without regard to the follow- 
ing facts: 

a. That a rubber tire deteri- 
orates almost as rapidly when 
not in use as it does when in 
use and properly cared for. 
b. That present day quality 
tires have been giving 20,000 
or more miles of service un- 
der high speed and essential 
ly careless driving conditions. 
c. That the average car today 
has tires with two to three 
years of service left in them 
if operated at reduced speeds 


existing crude 


NATIONAL 





by tire manufacturers. 


d. That recapping andé_e re 
treading will further extend 
the period of service which 
present existing tires. will 


give, and; 
WHEREAS, the motoring pub 


lic should be informed as to 
the actual mileage _possibili 
ties of their present existing 
tire equipment; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RE 
SOLVED that the membership 


of the Kentucky Petroleum 
Marketers Association, at its 
Sixteenth Annual Convention, 
in Louisville, on Wednesday, 
February 11, 1942, take imme 


diate steps in a mutual unde! 
taking to inform the motorin; 
public as to the potential serv 
ice available in present. tir 
equipment and the best means 
of securing this service, and; 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVEI 
that a committee be appointed 
to immediately arrange fo! 
the mutual cooperation of th 
oil industry and others inte! 
ested in keeping the necessars 
business life of the natior 
moving to the end that this 
information be made availabli 
to the motoring public by the 
most expeditious means avail 
able. 
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Truck Operators, Large and Small, Will Heartily Welcome 


TRUCK CONSERVATION PLAN 


- > wire 
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CHEVROLETS 
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Trdnsportation is vital to 
victory. ... Trucks are an im- 
portant arm of transpor- 
tation.... That’s why truck 
operators everywhere will 
recognize Chevrolet’s “Truck 
Conservation Plan” as along 
forward step toward keep- 
ing America’s trucks rolling. 
. - » Your Chevrolet dealer’s 
“Truck Conservation Plan” 
can help you to get longer, 
stronger, more economical 


service out of your trucks. 





See him—today! = [reyictory 
“s 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION ay BUY 
General Motors Corporation ll aararee 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CONSERVE 
GAS 


CONSERVE 
TRANSMISSION 


CONSERVE 
COOLING 
SYSTEM 


CONSERVE 
EVERY VITAL 
PART 


A MOBILE NATION IS A STRONG NATION 


Always SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 
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on any car or truck 
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e and tires. A list of 8 points for car 
Product Conservation Plan conservation has been prepared, and Mi 
another 8-point list which lays more - 
e stress on tires (both of these lists are 
Launched by Oil Industry printed on this page—Ed.) Among the 
points for car conservation is the rec- De 
ommendation for proper lubrication. 
= aNPN News Bureau of the P. I. W. C. have been appointed, 
NEW YORK, Feb. 27—Plans for pub- as follows: District 1, H. L. Curtis Ickes and Davies Approve 
licizing the Petroleum Industry War (Shell), New York; District 2, Wesley : j 
Council’s nation-wide program for elim- I. Nunn (Indiana Standard), Chicago; The industry’s product conservation the | 
inating preventable waste of petroleum District 3, George C. Gibbons (Mid- program has the enthusiastic approval line | 
products and conservation of cars and Continent Oil & Gas Assn.), Dallas: and support of Petroleum Co-ordinator ridin 
tires, were outlined here today to rep- District 4. George B. Cramer (Power- Ickes and Deputy Co-ordinator Davies, 
resentatives of oil trade publications. ine) Denver: and District 5. John E. Mr. Miller said. It’s now up to the Utal 
B. I. Graves (Tide Water Associated) Weiner (Gilmore Oil), Los Angeles. industry to put it across, he added. pave 
7 POS, pigeon . See At the luncheon meeting here, Mr. “It is optional with each company and 
subcommittee on product conservation, eee Rae Te Ne general biectives which of the slogans or campaigns is . 
presided at a luncheon given for oil reves expes Germ cee st used in its own advertising, or wheth- ais 
cS : 5 ae 4 of the conservation program. Mr. Ker- : ; . sing, ¢ 
trade press. W. H. Kershaw (Texaco), nat alan eae & betel jot ‘The er it wishes to use part or both cam- 
New York, is vice chairman, J. A. Mil. Shaw also gave a brief talk. Then paigns,” said Mr. Graves the 
ler (New Jersey Standard advertising Mr, Miller explained the details. se ae ee trav 
’ : ; Theo 6 : er oe ees Copies of the promotional material 
manager), New York, is third member. The P.I.W.C. plan provides for no ae te ehteines tw wale 
The group is a sub-committee of the joint or co-operative advertising effort may be obtained 7 ee bloc 
PIW.C. national marketing commit- by the petroleum industry, Mr. Miller sag eo on si aap Roar actcnne-meaas autt 
> : : GEG: : Bc af ae : etroleum Industry War Council 
tee, of which B, L. Majewski (Deep explained. Aim is to have individual Room 712, Chanin Building, sore 
Rock), Chicago, is chairman. companies incorporate the slogans and 122 East 42nd Street, mat 
District advertising representatives Other promotional material in their New York, N. Y. Con 
own advertising. The subcommittee 
has prepared a portfolio of suggested 
copy ideas and art for folders, “A” 
sign boards, pump placards, windshield —_ 
; stickers, etc., which individual com- At 
OIL is se panies may adapt to their own needs. na 
AMMUNITION Companies Handle Their Own ting 
ARB No folders, stickers or other mate- se 
a rial is to be printed by the P.I.W.C. 100! 
subcommittee. Only exception is that 
USE IT WISELY ! erders are being taken for 24-sheet " 
outdoor posters because these cannot Cit} 
be produced economically in small 500 
8 Ways to Prevent ‘Gas’ Waste quantities. Orders will be accepted ral 
up to March 16 for shipment April 24. fo Cou cre 
Make sure carburetor _ is First of these 24-sheet posters incor- r your nity 
clean and adjusted to the porates the slogan: “Oil is Ammuni- 
most economical mixture for tion—Use It Wisely”. It pictures a 
efficient operation. tank, an airplane and a warship. The dal 
Have ignition system and other poster features the slogan, “Care onl 
spark plugs checked. Be sure for your Car for Your Country”. It How Motorists Can Help Pai 
engine is tuned up to top effi- shows an American eagle and a group of 


ciency. 

Have all moving parts 

checked. Regular lubrication 
lengthens car life and prevents 
waste of gasoline. 

Drive carefully. Greatest 

gasoline economy is between 
35 and 40 miles per hour. Great- 
est tire life is under 40. 

Don’t accelerate too fast. 

Don’t use first and second 
gear longer than _ absolutely 
necessary. Sudden bursts of 
speed waste gasoline, wear out 
tires, endanger life and _ prop- 
erty. 

Don’t over-use the choke, or 

race the engine when start- 
ing. (Automatic chokes should 
be inspected.) 

Be sure the car wheels are 

lined up properly to prevent 
excessive tire wear and waste 
of gasoline. 











of motor cars, 

The petroleum industry will use its 
nation-wide advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, outdoor, radio and point-of- 
sale to impress the public with the ur- 
gent necessity of preventing the waste 
of petroleum products and of caring 
adequately for the millions of motor 
cars registered in this country, Mr. 
Milier said, 

With the nation’s service stations 
having approximately 50,000,000 con- 
tacts each week with car owners, sta- 
tion operators can impress the con- 
servation program on motorists, Mr. 
Miller added. ‘They should also em- 
phasize to their customers that today 
motorists must care for their cars 
for their country. 

Within the industry itself, it will be 
up to the oil companies to put the 
campaign across, to see that their em- 
ployes and their contacts are acquaint- 
ed with its objectives. 


cludes fuel oil and other products. 
It also includes conservation of cars 


Keep tires correctly inflated 
soft tires wear rapidly. 

Avoid sudden starts and 

stops ... fast turns 
scuffing tires against curb. 
These all grind off the rubber. 

Switch tires (including the 

spare) around to equalize 
wear. The life of the tires will 
be prolonged. 

Be sure car wheels are lined 

up properly or excessive tire 
wear results. 

Be sure car is properly lu- 

bricated. Regular lubrication 
lengthens car life by preventing 
wear. 

Be sure engine is running 

properly. Keep spark plugs 
and carburetor clean and proper- 
ly adjusted. 

Keep speed under 40. It’s 

safer. Tires last longer—it 
lengthens car life—avoids waste 


crankease oil. 














Have tire pressure tested . of gasoline. = 
ot 3 Includes Car Conservation ‘ 
regularly. Under - inflated . Avoid over-use of choke (or « 
tires and “wheel drag” waste The preduct conservation program too rich gasoline mixture). It 
gasoline—-wear out tires. is not limited to gasoline only but in- wastes gasoline and may thin 7 
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Many Thousands of Defense Workers in the West 


Depend on Their Automobiles for Transportation 


Special to NPN 

SALT LAKE CITY—The West is a place of distance and 
the horse gave way to the automobile—with its necessary gaso- 
ne and oil and tires. And the modern counterpart of the range- 

ling cowboy is the commuting defense plant worker. 

Around the pivotal center of Salt Lake City and Ogden, 

tah, defense plants and allied construction will approximate a 
total expenditure of $500,000,000—sapping up the mineral wealth 
nd strategic location of the mountain fastness which belong 
to the West. 

Most of the estimated 90,000 migrant workers to come to 
the intermountain region and the 40,000 already here will 
travel by the automobile. 

The general situation is so serious that a temporarily snow- 
blocked road in northern Utah brought a protest from military 
authorities that a one-hour automobile blockade caused a (cen- 
sored) number of man-hours to be lost and evoked an ulti- 
matum from Gov. Herbert B. Maw to the Utah State Road 
Commission “to keep that road open day and night.” 


Defense Workers Jam Roads 


In Denver, Colo., workers at an ordnance plant (which 
is a twin of the one in Salt Lake City) are so delayed by 
the passage of a military convoy in the region that it becomes 
a choice between convoying military supplies and men or get- 
ting workers to the defense plant. You don’t build superhigh- 
ways through desert and mountains—but the government is 
building defense plants which in some cases cost in excess of 
1000% of the previous evaluation of an entire county. 

Traffic on the 37-mile road between Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, Utah’s metropolitan centers, has increased in general 
800%, and between Ogden and certain defense plant locations, 
traffic on the main highway has increased as much as 2000%, 
creating an almost hysterical demand for auxiliary access roads. 


No Housing Available for Workers 


One defense plant in the Salt Lake City area has had a 
daily average of 3500 automobiles in the parking area where 
only a green meadow farm existed a few brief months ago. 
Parking areas in some instances require more space than half 
of the essential defense units themselves. 

Generally, no adequate housing exists closer than 3 miles 


to any sizable defense plant and in many cases not closer than 
5 to 25 miles. Similarly, little or no transportation is available 
by common carrier passenger service—and what common car- 
rier passenger service is available in most cases is with utility 
buses—-gasoline fed and rubber shod. 

Two important metal-producing plants are being construct- 
ed and operated in Nevada. No housing is available at the sites, 
so workers are forced to travel from a nearby town, 10 to 15 
miles across a desert highway. 

Ancther war-essential metal development is under way in 
southeastern Utah and even the mill and plant units are being 
trucked into the interior. 


Hill Field, near Ogden, is 12 miles away from most workers, 
and common carrier transportation can’t get closer than 3 
miles. 


Public Transportation is Lacking 


Only three Utah cities have public transportation systems. 
One is a street-car system, the other two are buses. Only one 
major defense plant is served by an electric line. Approximate- 
ly 12.5% of the workers on plants near metropolitan centers 
are served by common carrier. 


As Utah, Idaho and Nevada are included in the western 
theater of operations and communications—-a war combat zone 
and as Salt Lake City has been designated headquarters of the 
Ninth Corps Area, Army censorship is more pronounced here 
than in other centers. 


Although figures are censored, generally Utah will receive 
more defense units in the next few months, and the already 
serious problem of transportation will be aggravated and not 
relieved. 

Utility buses might be excepted to the tire restrictions. But 
companies are now aware of the fact that even with a priori- 
ties rating and an allocation number, a new bus cannot be ob- 
tained quick enough when the War Department announces a 
population increase of 5000 upon a ten-day notice. Next week 
it may be another 10,000 in another city of already burdened 
housing and transportation problem. 

Final procf of situation’s seriousness-—beyond the scratch- 
ing pen of a censor—is when a chamber of commerce says “No, 
thanks” to a $20,000,000 plant. 


Coming or Going—Rocky Mountain Defense Workers Have to Drive 


a 
go 
. = 





These solid lines of cars are a daily sight on the outskirts of Salt Lake City, Utah, where the private automobile is the only 
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ins of transportation to some of the defense projects tucked away in the nearby mountains. 
eans of transporting tens of thousands of defense workers in this area. 


Tire rationing threatens this 
Same situation prevails in dozens of other areas. 
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Gasoline is 


Storage tanks at 


‘Thumbs Up’ Attitude Characterizes 


Missouri Jobbers Wartime Planning 


Oil jobbers, the same as anyone else, 
sometimes get to feeling pretty blue. They 
feel that conditions in their territory are 
“different”. 

Perhaps this wartime visit with Joe Sal- 
ter, pioneer independent jobber in Mis- 
souri, to fight a 
tough battle in a state where there are 


who has always had 


no easy pickings, will make you appre- 


ciate your own situation better. 


For war has brought problems to that 
jobber, which are not likely to be much 
worse anywhere. But Joe is still smiling. 
fighting—and working. And he will con- 


tinue to run his business. 


hauled to 


truck. The round trip from the supplier 


Salter Oil Co. bulk plant 


in Kirksville. Late improvements include 
vapor-saving devices. A new, more effi- 
tient and safer cat walk has just been 


“ompleted 


Salter Oil Co. bulk 


Marx TWAIN, whose home 


was in Hannibal, Mo., once won a large 
cash prize from the late Joseph Pulit- 
zer, publisher of the New York World, 
by answering the question as to why 
men of apparently equal intelligence 
are so vastly unequal in achievements. 
Twain’s answer, one of several thous- 
and in a contest, read: 

“The measure of a man’s 
in life is found in the 
honest hard work he 
job.” 

Joe A. Salter, whose home is in 
Kirksville, Mo., on route 63, about 60 
miles from Mark Twain’s home town, 
is proof that this homely aphorism 
applies in the successful management 


success 
measure of 
puts into his 


jobbers. 


of an 


independent oil jobbing com- 
pany. 
For Mr. Salter, who owns and op- 


erates the Salter Oil Co., has made a 
success in life and the oil business in 


a spot where the going at its best is 
plenty tough. Under war conditions, 
it is even tougher. 


The Salter Oil Co. is not one of the 
country’s largest jobber operations. In 
fact there are several, but not very 
many, independent oil jobbers in Mis- 
souri larger than this concern. In 
the Mid-West it would be catalogued 
in the group composed of the second 
highest classification of independent 


This group comprises 8% of 
country’s 


the 10,000 oil marketers 
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The Best Defense Against Aas 


Tanks are almost impregnable till they meet these U. S. 3? mm Anti- 
Tank Guns and the new 75 mm “Tank Destrovers mobile, fast- 
aring guns that hurl armor-piercing projectiles with deadly accuracy. 





The Best Defense Against Waste 


In these days, when waste of your product is a waste 
of defense effort, when you safeguard your drums you 
help safeguard America. 

\nd just as there is a best defense against tanks, there 
is a best defense against waste. ‘That defense——an 
impregnable defense against pilferage, leakage and other 
losses—-is provided by ‘Tri-Sure Closures. ‘Vhe ‘Tri- 
Sure seal prevents tampering, because it cannot be 
removed unless deliberately destroyed. ‘The ‘Tri-Sure 
plug prevents leakage, because it is held tightly in 
place. “Vhe ‘Tri-Sure flange assures complete drainage, 
because it is flush with the inside of the drumhead. 
Take the first step now to make every drum a fortress 
for your product—-to make every shipment. safe. 
\\ rite for complete information about ‘Tri-Sure Closures. 


ri-Sure 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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when classed by their annual gallon- 
age, and runs from 500,000 to 999,999 
gal. annually. Seven per cent of the 
country’s independent jobbers run over 
a million, while 35% run between 100,- 
000 and 249,999 gal. 

So while Mr. Salter likes to refer 
to himself and his company as a “little 
fellow operation”, it is really much 
more than that. 


Operates in 2 Counties 


The operations are in 2 counties, 
Schuyler and Adair. One side of the 
territory consists entirely of V-shaped 
ridges covered with scrub oaks. A 
few cabins are scattered through this 
country, inhabited by very poor natives 
who eke a questionable existence out 
of the land—some doing a little coal 
mining. Their only petroleum require- 
ments consist of a little “lamp _ oil’. 

With the exception of a few towns, 
the balance of the territory is com- 
posed of fairly good farms. Raising 
cattle is the principal occupation of 
the farmers, though they do grow to- 
bacco and other crops. 

Most of these farms have tractors, 
a few heat with oil, they all have at 
least one truck and an automobile. 
U. S. Route 63 runs through the terri- 
tory, and during normal times pro- 
duces a good tourist trade business. 

This leaves the town of Kirksville, 
Green Top and a few other small towns 


* 


One of the Kirksville stations of Salter Oil 
Co. This station has a 4000-gal. above- 


ground storage tank 


* 


from which to get business. Kirksville 
did have a population of slightly more 
than 10,000 people. It is a beautiful, 
small city—a school town. It is the 
home of Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, usually with an en- 
rollment of more than 1000 students 
from 20 states. 

Kirksville is also the home of Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery, with normal attendance of around 
a thousand students from all states 
and many foreign countries. 


These colleges and several hospitals 
in the town brought visitors by car 
from all over the country, which of 
course helped the oil business. Now 
the war is taking a heavy toll of the 
students. Visiting by automobile from 
any distance is practically a thing of 
the past. 


Area Has No Defense Plants 


There are no defense projects of 
any kind within 200 miles of Kirks- 
ville. The nearest war plants are lo- 
cated at Burlington, Ia., St. Charles 
and Lake City, Mo. These plants and 
the Army have already drawn heavily 
on the young population of Kirksville. 
As a result, the former 10,000 popu- 
lation has decreased about 1800. 

There are 14 oil bulk plants in 
Kirksville, and so many service sta- 
tions—practically all with different 








posted prices—that they are hard to 
count. 

Perhaps this picture of one Missouri 
jobber’s business seems gloomy. It is 
rather dark. It may be a preview, in 
a way, of what may be in store for 
other jobbers as the War progresses. 


Motto Is to Work Hard 


But Joe Salter is not singing the 
blues. He is following that Mark Twain 
formula of his by putting a lot of 
honest hard work into his job. Un- 
doubtedly that is why his fellow Mis- 
souri independent jobbers made him 
head of their state association on 
February 12, to lead them during this 
critical time. 

A study of this jobber’s operations 
by someone looking for the unusual 
in the sense of something novel, un- 
heard-of or new—‘‘newfangled” as Joe 
Salter calls it—-would draw a blank. 

The office is a little room in one 
corner of Mr. Salter’s home. There 
is a desk, a table, a couple of chairs, 
an adding machine, a portable type- 
writer and some files. 


Keeps Books Up-to-Minute 


All of the company’s records are 
kept by Mr. Salter personally. He does 
his paper work at night. He never 


goes to bed until he is through with it. 
Sometimes it is 1 or 2 o’clock before 
This includes a com- 


it is finished. 





* 
n Oil O pan lealer 
accounts Both computer and visible 
ed a I company 
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“Chalk that sale up to Lana Turner!” 


Wat's a Good Gulf dealer got that gets °em? 
Well—just to mention one thing—he has 

Lana Turner and 708 other famous film stars 

selling his products . . . selling them hard. 

Here's the way it works: 

Hundreds of thousands of car owners all 
over the country listen to Hollywood’s most 
glamorous personalities in one of the best-writ- 
ten, directed, and produced shows you ve ever 
heard. Yes, sir! Gulf’s ace radio show—the 


Sereen Guild Theatre—is proud of offering 


the biggest, finest, bestest selection of 4-star 
talent of any program on the air! 

So, it’s no wonder Good Gulf dealers are 
feeling mighty fine. And as a matter of fact, 
the star-studded Screen Guild Show is only 
one of many reasons why the Gulf franchise is a 


ylenty good thing to have. Better investigate. 
oi B 5 


Gulf Screen Guild Theatre 
“The season's greatest radio show” 
SUNDAY NIGHTS—7:30 E.S.T. 
COLUMBIA CHAIN 
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plete accounting record on the opera- 
tion of 10 company-owned stations, be- 


tween 10 and 20 dealer accounts, 2 
bulk plants, a gasoline motor trans- 
port line, 3 delivery trucks, a modern 
tourist cabin operation, consisting of 
8 cabins. 


Mr. Salter’s early training as a rail- 
roader and Standard Oil agent and 
manager has resulted in his policy of 
putting records in shape every night 
so that if an auditor called the first 
thing in the morning, everything would 
be ready for him. 


Mr. Salter would prefer to have 
this work done by a clerk, but feels 
that under present conditions it is up 
to him to do it himself. 


A perpetual inventory on stock is 
kept, but as a double precaution, a 
physical inventory is taken on all prod- 
ucts, by Mr. Salter personally. 


The company’s 85,000 gallon Kirks- 
ville bulk plant and warehouse is lo- 
cated about 2 blocks from the office, 
where frequent inspections can be 
made. The tanks were painted in the 
past year, for conservation, and are 
in fine shape. A recent wartime addi- 
tion to the plant is the installation of 


4 vapor-saving devices. These were 
purchased some time ago, but were 


only recently installed. Hence there 
is no record yet available as to their 
saving. 


Due to the fact that the company 
fills the bulk plant storage tanks from 
its own 38800-gal. transport, which 
hauls gasoline from Coffeyville, Kans., 
there was considerable wastage from 
evaporation. 


Installs Vapor-Saving Equipment 


Mr. Salter, in looking for ways and 
means to save money at the bulk 
plant, gave considerable study to evap- 
oration, and believes that all jobbers, 
if they can get the equipment, would 
do well to install vapor-saving equip- 
ment. 

He points out that it saves money 
by reduction in evaporation, affords 
protection against buckling or burst- 
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ing of tanks, minimizes fire hazard, 
keeps moisture out of storage and pre- 
the octane and starting ele- 
ments of the gasoline. 


serves 


Jobber Salter has always personally 


supervised his truck operations. All 


this new business that you hear so 
much about—-switching tires, watch- 
ing the pressure, not overloading and 
the like—is an old story with him. 


Truck Tires Go 60,000 Miles 


He pointed to a set of tires on one 


truck that had gone 60,000 miles, and 
you could hardly tell they had been 
worn. “Some day NATIONAL PE- 


TROLEUM NEWS is going to ask for 
some records on truck tires and I will 
really give them something to shoot 
at,” he said. 


Solvents Prove Profitable 


A very profitable wartime business, 
Mr. Salter has found, is the sale of 
naphtha and solvents. In his terri- 
tory, the individual of this line 
is rather small, making it impractical 
for the average jobber to handle. So 
he contacted other jobbers for a radius 
of 50 miles and agreed to stock it. 
They, in turn, pick it up at his bulk 
plant. In Kirksville, Salter Oil Co. 
has 100°° of the dry cleaning plant’s 
business; a sizable sum in a college 
town. 


sales 


“No jobber, if he can keep from it”, 


says Mr. Salter, “should put all his 
eggs in one basket.” Joe Salter has 
never been in favor of having his 


finger in too many pies, for he thinks 
it is poor policy. But as he explains, 
the whole history of the oil business 
has been one of good times and bad. 


One of the projects he hopes*to use 
to replace depleted income from the 
oil business is a tourist camp, only 
recently completed. The income from 
this, plus the additional business that 
will be drawn to the service station, 
which is part of the camp, and the 
cafe run in connection with the proj- 


ect, is expected to bring in a fairly 
nice income, especially in the summer. 


This camp, which represents an in- 
vestment of $30,000, consists of 8 
tourist cabins—2 doubles and 4 singles 

all adjoining a completely equipped 
service station. Above this station is 
an unusual combination—a cafe. This 
cafe, which incidentally doesn’t sell 
drinks other than the soft variety, is 
doing a thriving business, not only 
with tourists, but with local residents 
as well. 


The cabins have rooms that would 
put an ordinary hotel to shame. They 
are steam heated, all equipped with 
private baths, comfortable beds and 
regular hotel furniture. Equipment in- 
cludes venetian blinds on the windows 
and looking knotty pine walls. 
The rates run from $2 to $2.75 nightly, 
single, per room. The maid who takes 
care of the rooms, also takes care of 
the ladies restroom at the adjoining 
station. 


good 


The station, which was built at the 
same time the tourist camp was put 
in, is modern and kept spic and span. 
A complete line of accessories are sold. 
Although this station is newer than 
the company’s other stations, it is 
typical of a good operation under 


close owner supervision. 


Sells What Customers Want 


National Refining Co. products are 
distributed and make up the largest 
volume of sales by the Salter Oil Co. 
Practically all nationally advertised 
motor oils are also handled. “If 
enough calls are received for any prod- 
uct, it is stocked,” said Mr. Salter, 
which is another way of saying “don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket” 


This also answered the writer’s 
question as to why all of the com- 
pany’s stations had visible pumps in 
addition to several type of computers 
of various makes. “If the juice went 
off for a day, where would we be with- 
out visibles?” Joe asked. 


Personnel with the Salter Oil Co., 
like that of many other jobbers, is 
a problem. Mr. Salter sees no solu- 


tion to it except by hiring older men 
and giving them more supervision. 


He prefers to have snappy young 
boys in uniform, but snappy young 
men in uniform are needed elsewhere 
right now. So a good honest elderly 
man in blue denim, with plenty of 


supervision is the answer, at least in 


Salter Oil territory. 


Mr. Salter has as his man “Friday”, 
G. A. Davis, who relieves the boss of 
as much work as possible. Mr. Davis 
can drive a truck, run a station, call 
on customers and promote new ac- 
counts. 


Like Mr. Salter, he believes things 
are tough, but he never stops smiling. 
And he looks to the future of the in- 
dependent oil jobber with optimism. 
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O. E. Reedy 


Carriger 


A. D. “Dud” 
Reedy have been 
tions by Erie 


Carriger and O. E. 
appointed to new posi- 
Meter Systems, Inc., 





Sales Manager W. B. Johnson, Jr., an- 
nounces, 
Mr. Carriger will head the central 


division at Chicago. 
Southeastern 


He was formerly 
division manager, but 


prior to that was located in Chicago. 
He has marketed oil equipment for 
over 30 years. 


Mr. Reedy, formerly in New Orleans, 


will manage the southern division at 
Atlanta. This division includes South 


Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia. 
Mr. Reedy has been with Erie for sev- 
‘ral years. 
* * a 
F. Gladden 
Searle, widely 


known aS an ex- 
ecutive of the can 
industry, has been 
appointed director 
of sales for the 
Crown Can Co. 
He was previous- 
ly vice - president 
in charge of sales 
and advertising 
for Continental 





sladden Searle Can Co. Mr. Searle 
joined Continental 
as a salesman soon after his return 


from France in 1919 where he was a 
member of the A.E.F. He will make 
his headquarters in Philadelphia. 


George Stevenson, sales engineer, 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of American Meter Co.’s Pacific Coast 
factory and sales service with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. He has been 





connected with the company for 14 
yvears 

Mr. Stevenson is a member of Amer. 
ican Gas Assn., Pacific Coast Gas 
Assn., California Natural Gasoline 
Assn., and Southern California Meter 
Assn 

Crown Oil Moves 

Crown Oil Corporation announces 
removal of its offices from Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City, to 15 Wash- 
ington St., American Insurance Bldg., 


Newark, N. J. 
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Where the going is. 


TOUGH... 


qe} Re) >y:\ane -y-V) ibes 
RL gear life. 


Dag’ colloidal graphite is used in the jackshaft 


assembly of Sterling dual-drive trucks, built princi- 
pally for off-the-highway operation where the going 


is tough. 


Ordinarily the wear would be excessive, 


but due to the graphite film on the gear teeth fric- 
tion and heat are defeated and gear life prolonged.” 


. . . Sterling Motor Truck Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Bulletin No. 92X entitled “Colloidal Graphite Lubricants.” 


The electric-furnace graphite in ‘dag’ 


products is made in the U.S.A. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, 


““dag’’ is a registered trade-mark 
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a, Trucks, planes, tanks, Diesels, jeeps 

f 

a automotive power and fuels will win the 
war. Refineries must produce more and 
MORE. Plants, storage tanks, yards, 
docks and loading platforms need more 
LIGHT for production and protection 
The Revere complete line of Flood- 
lights and Poles offers many exclusive 
features important to efficiency and 
safety in operation and maintenance 
Write for particulars. 


DEFENSE LIGHT 


throws a wide beam 










of light around 
Hinged Flood- plants, boundaries, 
light Poles yards, warehouses, 


work areas... 
intruders de- 
tected im- 
mediately. 


permit service 
from ground; 
eliminate 
dangerous 
climbing. 










Many other types 
shown in our cata- 
log—ask for it. 


3800 Series Porce- 
lain Eliptor Flocd- 
light with degree- 
marked adjust- 
ments. 


4200 Series Rotat- 
ing Floodlight, 
enclosed; wide or 
narrow beam. 


REV ERr ELECTRIC MFG. co. 


ORTH PAULINA STREET: CHICAGO 
the Winged Reodlight Pole 


INDOOR and OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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National Petroleum News 
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of Need 


Congress To 
For Higher Oj] Prices 


(Continued from page 7) 


Co-ordinator Ickes testified (NPN Feb. 
18, pages 3 and 5). At that session, 
questions of committee members in- 
dicated interest in legislation to give 
“legal status” to OPC and its advisory 
committees. This was not referred to 
last week, but the question of con- 
gressional legislation to provide definite 
protection from anti-trust prosecution 
for oil companies working together in 
the war effort popped up again in the 
second question asked of Mr. Davies. 


Anti-Trust Up Again 


Again OPC was given opportunity 
to recommend legislation to the com- 
mittee, and again OPC declined. 

Mr. Davies said he had no recom- 
mendations to make at present, and 
explained that ‘tthe problem was not 
alone with the oil industry. He asked 
that Mr. Marshall express his views 
on this, and the OPC chief counsel 
reiterated that it was a problem which 
“cuts across all industry and affects 
all of these defense agencies.” Mr. 
Marshall said he had no doubt but 
that an Act of Congress would provide 
more adequate shelter from anti-trust 
prosecution than the plan now work- 
ing. This plan, he explained to the 
committee, is based on the Department 
of Justice’s stated views that acts done 
in accordance with a governmental re- 
quest or directive are not violations of 
the anti-trust laws. 

When Mr. 
cussing this procedure, 
said jokingly: 

“T take it that the ,advice 
the Attorney General is not 
you would give a client 
paying you a fee.” 


Marshall had finished dis- 
Chairman Lea 


given by 
such as 
who was 


Boyd Gives Views 


Chairman W. R. Boyd Jr., of Petrole- 
um Industry War Council testified on 
the industry’s wholehearted backing of 
OPC. Questioned for his views on 
anti-trust angle, he said he believed 
Congress should be willing to 
legislation which would remove all 
doubts as to possible prosecution at 
some later date for acts carried out in 
accordance with governmental re- 
quests. 

Other OPC officials 
Mr. Davies to answer 
subcommittee’s questions were 
ing Director Wright W. 
Assistant Deputy Co-ordinator 
E. Allen. 

Mr. Gary outlined to the committee 
OPC’s plans for 3-way refinery units 
to turn out 100-octane gasoline, toluene 
and butadiene (NPN Feb. 25, p. 17). 
He said these plants could be built in 
18 months, provided a fairly free flow 
of materials. 

OPC’s methods and purpose in cer- 
tifying recommended crude production 
rates to the various states were ex- 
plained by Mr. Allen. He said the 


pass 


called upon by 
some of the 
Refin- 
Gary and 
Robert 
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objective is to see that all states can 
continue to contribute to the war ef- 
fort with a “sustained ability to pro- 
duce’, 

If reserves of any particular state 
are depleted later in the war when 
steel for transportation facilities into 
new areas of production—which would 
have to be found—-was harder to get, 
the industry would be faced with seri- 
ous supply difficulties, he added. 


A.P.I. Names Committee 


On Fire Prevention 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 28.—H. J. Wil- 

son, Sé “rancisco, Tide Water Asso- 

aaa OM Ge, Ses kek De Ge APPROVED OIL BOTTLE SETS 

man of the American Petroleum In- 


stitute’s Division of Marneting I9ss BETTER DISPLAY @ EASIER HANDLING @ FASTER POURING 


Committee on Fire Prevention. D. V. 
Stroop of A.P.I. was named secretary. 








E. V. Weber, chairman of division’s Improved design and construction. from highboys or barrel pumps with- 
General Committee appointed the fol- Bottles are of pure white glass. They out removing spouts, if desired. 
lowing members to the fire prevention show off to best advantage the colorand TRAYS are strong, yet light and easy 
committee: quality of good motor oil. SPOUTS are_ to handle. Also 3 and 5-shelf Display 

Donald A. Bering, San Francisco, large, well vented, and tapered for Stands for bottle sets. Low quantity- 
Shell; R. W. Black, Elizabeth, N. J., fast pouring. Bottles may be filled lot prices to oil companies. 


New Jersey Standard; J. H. Brown, 
New York, Tide Water Associated; 


F. A. Epps, Dover, N. J., Spartan Oil 
Co.: O. H. Gundlach, New York, Sin- THE CORPORATION 


clair; H. H. Hall, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia Standard; Stanley Hargen EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 
New York Socony-Vacuum; Frank Warehouse Stocks in Chicago, Detroit, Saginaw, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New York 
Harrison, Chicago, Pure; R. T. Hen- COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


derson, Cleveland, Ohio Standard; 
J. H. Hutchinson, Cushing, Okla., 
Cushing Refining & Gasoline Co.; 
A. L. Knipping, Jr., Los Angeles, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp.; Earl L. Kull- 
mann, Milwaukee, Socony-Vacuum; 
F. R. McLean, Detroit, Socony-Vacu- 
um; Thomas Montgomery, Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada, Imperial Oil, Ltd.; J. W AR-OIL BULLETINS 

Howard Myers, Philadelphia, Atlan- 

tic; J. E. Niland, Houston, Humble; 

R. C. Nitschke, New York, Standard on your desk EVERY MORNING! 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; C. D. Norris, 

New York, Texaco; C. W. Smith, Chi- 

cago, Indiana Standard; H. Emerson 














Thomas, New York, Phillips; C. E. @ OILGRAM Daily News, in last 2 weeks, reported 73 vital 
Townsend, Philadelphia, Sun; and : : : g ™ 
A. H. Vineyard, New York, Shell. War-Oil Bulletins: 32 Marketing News reports, 17 Transporta- 


tion News items, 15 Production News stories, and 9 Refinery 


News bulletins. 


RADEMARKS 


@ Save time... save money ... keep informed DAILY on all 


The following are trademark applications 9 ~ rr“ «; . 
pertinent to our field pending in the United significant oil developments. READ OILGRAM NEWS in just 9 
States Patent Office which have been passed 


or publication and are in line for early , , ss . ‘ : 
registration unless opposition is filed prompt- minutes every morning. Accurate, complete, condensed—a useful 
ly For further information address Na- 
ional Trade-Mark Company, Munsey Build- “Inace * Le | 
ing, Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. business “tool”! 
ZIM, Ser. No. 448,680, Pawling Refining 
Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. Filed: Nov. 15, 


1941 For degumming, desludging, motor 
cleaning preparation. Published: Feb. 17, ae 
1942 s We will send you FREE OF CHARGE a 2 weeks’ trial 


PARABO, Ser. No. 449,664, The R. H. 

Bogle Co., Alexandria, Va. Filed: Dec. 22 

1941 For moth destroyer preparation. Put 

lished: Feb. 17, 1942. tion you will receive in 2 weeks. YOU alone judge its value to your 
Drawing lined for blue and red, Ser. No. 

148,892, The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- business. WRITE us today! 

phia, Pa Filed: Nov. 25, 1941. For lubri- 

cating oils Published: Feb. 17, 1942. 


ATLANTIC—-a—drawing lined for blue 4 I 
and red, Ser. No. 448,893, The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed: Nov. Platt rN Ol GRAM 
25, 1941 For lubricating oils. Published: 

Feb. 17, 1942. 

Fanciful drawing, Ser. No. 448,895, The ildi i 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 516 Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Filed: Nov. 25, 1941 For lubricating oils. 
Published Feb. 17, 1942. 
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COMING 
MEETINGS 








MARCH 


Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Annual! 
Meeting & Election of Officers, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, N Y., Tues., 


March 10 5 
American Petroleum Institute, Div. of 
Production, Pacific Coast District, 


Spring Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Tues., March 10. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, Ill., Tues.-Thurs., March 10-12 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Inc., An- 
nual Meeting, Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Thurs., March 12. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn... Annual Con- 
vention and Equipment Show, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Wed.-Fri.. 
March 18-20. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Spring Meeting, Houston, Tex., 
Mon.-Wed., March 23-25 

Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. of Michi- 
gan, Annual State Convention, Pant- 
land Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Tues.-Wed., March 24-25. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., 30th 
Annual Meeting, Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis, Mo., Wed.. March 25. 

American Petrolepm Institute, Div. of 
Production, Mid-Continent District, 
Spring Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla:, Thurs.-Fri., March 26-27. 

New York Oil Heating Assn., Inc., An- 
nual Dinner Dance, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y., Sat.. March 
bet 





APRIL 


New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Annual 
ousan e OD rums Spring Frolic, Robert Treat Hotel, New- 
ark, N. J., Thurs., April 9. 
American Petroleum Institute, Div. of 
Production, Eastern District, Spring 
Meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
P Effi ~ f G | A . s - burgh, Pa., Thurs.-Fri., April 9-10. 
Midwest Power Conference, Annual Meet- 
rove iciency Oo enera merican ervice ing, Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 
Thurs.-Fri., April 9-10 
American Institute of Mining & Metallur- 
gical Engineers, Cincinnati, O., Wed 
Fri., April 15-17. 
National Petroleum Assn., 39th Semi-An- 
- nual Meéeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
Thousands upon thousands of “DRUMMING BY GENERAL AMERICAN land, O., April 16-17 


Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. of New Jer- 


° . ° ‘ ° ‘ . sey, 7th Annual Convention, Hote 
steel drums are being filled by ... Security and Savings to YOU: Berkeley Carteret, Asbury Park.. N. J., 
. es — i ne Thurs.-Fri., April 16-17. 
e 9 e Ri SPEED WITH SAFETY. Ample auadioan Ciensieas Society, 103rd Meet 
General American’s automatic Saciiteien t ; : ing, Memphis, Tenn., Mon.-Fri., April 
acilities for automatically drumming any 20-24 
drumming equipment at Good- shipment large or small, by fastest, safest, Sc dseiat testing. Goaemammae e 
h (N Orl + < most modern methods. ee Sa eee Meee 
ope ew rieans varteret . ' . - ‘ Petroleum Ind try Electrical Assn, 
P . 2. ECONOMY. We can drum direct ‘Washington-Youree Hotel, ‘Gacovenart 
(port of New York) and from tank car—no loss of commodity, La., Wed.-Fri., April 22-24 
no pumping charge; after drums are MAY 


Corpus Christi, Texas. But we ; ‘Seer 
P ? filled, free storage for 15 days. American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 


° ° . —_—— . 5 Semi-A al Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
still have the Capacity to handle 3. RELIABILITY. General American's ~*Mon,-Wed., May 11-13.) = 
' ‘ long-standing reputation for dependable Tens Peach te bee 
your drumming requirements— siete. Dan : Ba Okla., Wed.-Fri., May 13-15. > | 
custodiansnip 1s your assurance. International Petroleum Exposition, Tul- 
i - ‘ . sa cal ae ac oe . sa, Okla., Sat.-Sat., May 16-23 
with utmost speed and econo- t. INDEPENDENT OWNERSHIP. National Asean. ai Puschanine Agents, (Oil 


. e _ Strictest privacy assured on all your ns eee” 
my. Check General American ? ee Se 
orders. We do not buy, sell or refine etn ee 

Transportation’s advantages any liquids. JUNE 
for all your storage and re- 5. AUTOMATIC FILLING. Latest type “aeenn, Rea-hanesl Mesting. Coevelaed, 
equipment insures absolutely accurate onic: Mon.-Thurs ‘ June 11. vs 
5 = : ‘ rades Assn. of Ne fork, Sports 
shipping needs! measure in every drum. Day, Pelham Country Club, Pelham 


Manor, N. Y., Tues., June 9 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Mon.-Fri., June 22-26 

New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Summer 
Golf Outing, Newark, N. J., Thurs 


June 25 
SEPTEMBER 
Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Sports 


Day Pelham Country Club Pelham 
Manor N. Y., Tues Sept. 8 





OCTOBER 


G E N E ra A L A M E HK I Cc A N American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers, Fall Meeting, Rochester, N. Y 


Mon.-Wed., Oct 12-14 
T i A G E T E H M a wy A L By Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Annual 


Convention and Marketing Exposition 


GOODHOPE and WESTWEGO, LA. (Port of New Orleans) Hotel Deshier- Wallick, Columbus, Ohio 
CARTERET, NEW JERSEY (Port of New York) National Lubricating Grease Institute, 
Oth 4 al Meeting, New Orleans, La 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | GALENA PARK, TEXAS (Port of Houston) aoe 2 ae ee 


1942 Illinois Mineral Industries Confer- 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. ence, Campus. University, of Iinots 


Urbana, Ill Fri.-Sat., Oct. 30-31 
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Refinery Prices 


Monthly prices in graphs are averages of daily high and low prices shown in Platt’s Oilgram 
Weekly prices are averages of high and low prices shown in Monday Oilgram, and in NPN 
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STATISTICS 





G. C. R. A. Stocks Report 


(Compiled by Gulf Coast Refiners Assn. from 
reports of member companies. Figures in 
barrels.) 


Feb, 15 Feb. 1 


Gasoline Stocks, Total 2,237,656 1,928,545 
Aviation Gasoline 260,935 209,756 
Motor Fuel 1,773,006 1,594,244 
: Naphtha 203,695 124,555 

Kerosine 152,632 121,093 

Diesel Gas Oil 554,996 614,751 

Diesel Fuel 37,853 38,543 

Gas Oils, other types 1,306,205 1,337,868 

No. 5 Fuel Oil 143,282 416,253 

Bunker “C” Fuel Oil 666,743 588,666 

Cutback Asphalt 419.876 56,879 


Crude Runs (daily average) 120,069 117,975 





Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from 
reports of all companies which refine Penn- 
sylvania grade crude oil. Figures in barrels) 


Inven- Inven- Inven- 


Pro- tory tory tory 
duction Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Jan., 31, 31, $1, 


1942 1942 1941 1941 
1. Raw Long 
Residuum 85,982 49,847 48,364 31,903 


2. 600 Steam Re- 
fined Stock. 329,403 262,726 274,730 256,634 
3. Other Steam 


Refined Stock 39,581 78,819 79,488 115,778 
Finished De- 
waxed Long 
Residuum 64,697 70.597 64,940 75,694 


— 


5. Bright Stock 187,164 363,047 338,734 463,609 
6. Viscous Neu- 

tral 86,620 74,126 64,382 64,748 
7. Viscous Neu- 

tral 104,474 77,079 75,340 115,600 


Item 1 includes all raw long residuum be- 
low, and not salable as, 600 fire. 

Item 2 includes all steam refined stock 
commonly sold or used as 600 and as raw ma- 
terial for bright stock. 

Item 3 includes all material not reported in 
items 1 & 2. 

Item 5 does not include any material re- 
ported in item 4. 

Item 6 includes viscous neutral below 180 
vis. but not below 142 vis. at 100. . 

Item 7 includes viscous neutral 180 vis. at 
100 and above 





Summary of Forecasts for March 1942 
(Bureau of Mines figures; thousands of barrels) 


Fore- Fore- 

cast cast Actual 

March Feb., March 

1942 1942 1941 
Demand for Motor Fuel 


Domestic demand 18,760 
Exports 1,738 
55.500 47,700 50,498 


Supply of Motor Fuel: 
Straight-run= and 


cracked gasoline 

production 53.590 48,880 48,176 
Natural gasoline used 

at refineries 3,910 3,720 3,774 


Total refinery pro- 


duction 57.500 52.600 51,950 
Benzol and other na- 
tural gasoline 1,900 1,800 1,439 
Imports 1 
Increase in finished 
stocks 3,800 6,700 2.892 


Available supply 55,600 47,700 50,498 
Crude-oil Requirements: 
Per cent yield of gaso- 


line from crude 14.00 13.20 13.38 
tefinery crude re- 
quired 121,800 113,150 111,059 
Daily average 3,929 4,041 3,582 
Foreign crude runs 3,600 4,000 3,839 
Exports les - {1,988 
Fuel and losses j 9,f00 9,100 11°75 4 
Total demand for do- 
mestic crude 123,900 114,850 110,962 
Daily average 3,996 1,101 3,579 
Increase in domestic 
stocks 1,855 
Actual production 112,817 
Daily average 3,639 


The term “Motor Fuel” as used in this re- 
port includes gasoline, naphtha, and _ benzol 
used for all purposes, but does not include 
heavier distillates used in the operation of 
tractors or burned in Diesel engines 
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STATISTICS 


Monthly figures are actual as reported by Bu 
reau of Mines. Weekly figures are as esti 
mated by American Petroleum Institute on Bu 


reau of Mines basis, except crude stocks whic? 


Refinery Operations 


(American Petroleum Institute figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Figures are as reported by Bureau of Mines. 
include reported totals plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) 
Per Cent Daily Per Cent 


of Reporting 
Capacity Operated 
Week Ended 


Daily Potential of Refining 
Refining Capacity Capacity Reporting 
Week Ended Week Ended 


Average Crude 
Runs to Stills 
Week Ended 





Districts Feb. 21 Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb, 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
East Coast 714 714 100.0 106.0 566 513 79.3 71.8 
Appalachian 174 174 84.5 84.5 167 147 96.0 84.5 
i ae: Se: 784 784 84.9 84.9 718 720 91.6 91.8 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 418 418 81.1 81.1 347 347 83.0 83.0 
Inland Texas .... 266 266 65.0 65.0 192 179 72.2 67.3 
Texas Gulf 1,130 1,130 91.3 91.3 1,003 1,020 88.8 90.3 
eR 2S: ee 176 172 94.9 94.8 181 158 102.8 91.9 
N. La., Ark. ; 97 97 pt Ra 51.5 85 85 87.6 87.6 
Rocky Mt. 138 138 50.7 50.7 86 87 62.3 63.0 
California 787 787 90.9 90.9 544 516 69.1 65.6 ‘ 
TOTAL U. S.—B. of M. LEE et oe ae 
Basis ... co 4,684 4,680 86.9 86.9 3,889 3,772 83.0 80.6 FES 
U. S.—B. of M. Basis 
Feb. 22, 1941 3,568 
Gasoline Productien at 
Refineries inc. Stocks ef Finished and Total Stocks Total Stecks 
Natural Blended Unfinished Gasoline Gas Oil & Distillates Residual Fuel Ol! 
Week Ended Week Eaded er Ended Week Ended 
Feb. 21 Feb. 14 Feb, 21 Feb. 14 Feb. * Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
East Coast 1,458 1,419 19,492 19,317 9,05; . 10,328 7,590 8,586 
Appalachian 511 445 3,860 3,814 367 Sia 609 574 
Ind., Ill., Ky. ; 2.640 2,646 22,258 21,699 3,ale 3,653 4,154 4,250 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 1,349 1,410 10,146 9,857 977 1,067 2,033 2,101 
Inland Texas R8O 819 3,575 3.573 2) 137 125 1,201 1,204 
Texas Gulf : 3,031 3,166 19,914 18,677 7,785 7,817 9,301 9,204 
La. Gulf : 500 432 4,495 4,727 1,478 1,428 2,207 2,174 
N. La., Ark. 258 254 1,115 980 114 8&9 303 331 
Rocky Mt. 340 351 2,339 2.257 292 277 631 318 
California 1,595 1,529 17,118 16,893 12,123 12,355 60,870 60,913 20 % 
rae ; “SEMAMIJASOND Si t72431 7 eam Tia 
TOTAL U. S.—B. of JAN FER MAR 
M. Basis .. 12,571 12,471 104,312* 101,796) 35,698 37,512 88,899 89,955 ae Ege pak 
U.S. B. of M. Basis 
Feb. 22, 1941 11,554 94,706 35,325 96,883 
*Finished 95,771,000 bblis.; Unfinished 8,541,000 bblis tFinished 93,387,000 bbls.; Unfinished 


8,409,000 bbls. 





N. P. N. Gasoline Index 














WEEK ENDED 
Feb. 28 Feb. 21 
Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
393,700 396,750 
230,000 247,100 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 


Nebraska 4,450 1450 
Texas 1,515,450 1,513,800 
Louisiana 352, 100 353,950 
Arkansas te 3) 850 73,350 
Mississippi 90'850 90,550 
Illinois 334,900 346,750 
Indiana 19,150 16,950 


a 

Pe} 

wW 

x 

Feb.28 Feb. 21 & 

Barrels Barrels 3 . 

(Daily Average) *e 

Eastern (Ill 2 

& Ind. ex- me : 0. 

cluded) 95,550 95,200 Zz 

Michigan 50,850 50,700 O° 

Wyoming 84,400 86,850 iw 

Montana 21,600 21.700 a 

Colorado 5,550 5,700 2 
New Mexico 120,400 119,950 3 

California 622.85 10 653.600 


Total U 


WEEK ENDED 


S. 4,015,650 4,077,356 








Crude Oil Stocks % 
Ge: 
—— —_ (Bureau of Mines figures; thousands of barrels) ‘ 
Mar. 2 0 alaalaaaea al Grade or Origin Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Change $ 
Menth ago 10.19 6.73 Pennsylvania Grade 3,530 Sire 3 4 
Year ago 8.60 5.14 Other Appalachian 1,502 1,472 30 4 
‘ ‘ 2 ts Lima-Michigan 1,534 1,538 } 4 = 
Dealer index is an average of ‘undivided [llinois-Indiana 18,856 18,784 72 “: 
= prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. Arkansas 3020 3008 12 
Tank car index is a weighted average of Kansas 7.911 7852 5¢ 
following wholesale markets for regular- Louisiana: 13,406 12,714 692 3 1017 243t 7 421287 t42i 
grade gasoline, FOB refineries or terminals: Northern 3996 4.011 4 15 JAN FEB MAR 
Okla., Mid-Western, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Gulf Coast 9.410 8.703 707 
Hatbor, Philadelphia, Saruaaieaie, Boston, Mississippi - 3.008 3.074 | 66 
Gulf Coast. New Mexico 7350 7.407 + 57 
Oklahoma 0.043 50,126 83 
Texas: 87,891 89,979 12 OS 
East Texas 21,317 21,638 321 
. , West Texas 0,857 21,438 581 zs CRUDE STOCKS 
N. P. N. Refinery Index Gulf Texas 25,405 26/276 871 é 
The Refinery Index shown below represents _ Other rexas 20,312 20,627 + 315 Li 
the return in cents per barrel (42 gallons)  Recky Mountain 16,385 16,350 o> i+4 
from refining a barrel of 36 gravity Mid- California 38,091 38,407 316 
Continent crude into its various principal Foreign 1,936 2,623 313 
products. The index is calculated by subtract- = ae , cai Sie Chemie ti ‘ 
ing the current price of crude at the well otal l S retinable 254,463 255,861 1,398 
from the average price of refined products Heavy in California 10,609 10,710 101 
sold) at) current quoted Oklahoma refinery ‘ : aes wie 
prices. I. Coast refinery crude 10,575 10,768 193 
Kk’. Coast pipe line crude 192 342 150 
Date Margin Ir. Coast refined 
Mar. 2 65.2 products 18,560 16,029 2,031 Pace) i , 
Month ago 70.7 . JFMAMJJASOND 31017243) 7 142128 Ti2I 
Year ago 45.9 Total all oiis 59,627 57,139 2,488 JAN . FEB MAR 
Crude Oil Production 
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NEW YORK—Pooling of East Coast 
stocks of light and heavy fuels to take 
care of jobbers without supplies and 
limited deliveries by fuel oil suppliers 
to all customers in an effort to avoid 
shortage were developments in the 
East Coast supply situation the past 
week. 

Kerosine supplier who had _ been 
quoting 5.4c at Wilmington said his 
price now was 5.25c, 0.15¢c reduction 
having been “compelled” by OPA price 
orders. New price fell within existing 
range at Wilmington of 5.25 to 5.5ce. 
Another Wilmington supplier said he 
now was quoting 9.15¢c for min. 80 oct. 
(research) gasoline. Other suppliers 
it that point quoted min. 80 oct. up- 
ward from 7.75c. 


Mnid-Westen 
CHICAGO, Feb. 28.All grades of 
gasoline were quoted 0.225 to 0.25c 


ranged 3.875 to 4.125c; 3.875 to 4c; and 
3.375 to 3.625c for the 3 products, re- 
spectively. 


Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Feb. 28.—Highlighting the 
past week in Mid-Continent, all grades 
of gasoline were off 0.25c on the lows 
of price ranges in Oklahoma and 
North Texas when many refiners re- 
duced their quotations “to meet com- 
petition”. Highs of price ranges for 
most part were unchanged. 

Oklahoma refiners’ quotations 
ranged 6.5-7.125e for Ethyl, 5.75-6.375¢c 
for 72-74 oct., 5.375-6c for 63-66 oct., 
and 5-5.625c for 60 oct. & below. North 
Texas refiners’ quotations ranged 6.75- 
6.875¢c, 5.75-6.3c, 5.375-6c, and 5-5.5¢e for 
the same 4 grades, respectively. 

Oklahoma refiner sold 250 cars No. 
2 straw fuel to Atlantic Coast distribu- 
tors at unrevealed prices for ship- 
ment within 10 days. Same refiner 


ARKETS . 


rr ot ame. : 
Big dis 8 


a 


eee 


mand with spot-prices ranging from 
5.25 to 5.375c. 
Export prices were unchanged. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK Gasoline, kerosine, 
and No, 2 fuel were offered lower at 
the Gulf the week ended Feb. 28, but 
market continued quiet with no cargo 
inquiries or open spot sales reported. 
Storage was said to be “getting pretty 
well filled up.” One refiner said he had 
had to shut down his plant. “We're 
down until boats arrive,” he said, 

Unleaded 65 oct. (ASTM) gasoline 
was offered at 5.75c, down 0.125c, ‘“‘con- 
tingent on transportation”. 

Kerosine and No. 2 fuel were priced 
0.125¢c lower at 3.875c, and 3.75c, re- 
spectively. Quotations ranged to 4.375c 
for kerosine and to 4c for No. 2 fuel. 


Pennsylvania 





was unable to supply an inquiry for 
100 cars No. 2 straw and an unre- 
vealed quantity of No. 1 p.w., also for 
East Coast shipment. 


NEW YORK~- Fuel oils were priced 
higher in lower Western Penna. field 
and two refiners reported advances in 
kerosine quotations the last week of 
February. Demand for both products 


lower by some Mid-Western refiners 
the past week. Group 3 quotations 
ranged 6.75 to 7.2c for 78 oct, Ethyl; 
3.79 to 6.375¢e for 72-74 oct.; 5.375 to 
6c for 63-66 oct; and 5 to 5.625c for 


i 60 oct. & below. Marketers Group 3 California was heavy, supplies tight. Call from 

quotations ranged 6 to 6.375c: 5 to East Coast area added to already good 

u 5.5¢e; 4.875 to 5.125¢e; 4.25 to 4.75¢, for LOS ANGELES, Feb. 27.--Some in- local demand “cleaning everything 

the 4 products, respectively. dependent refiners advanced their quo- up”, one refiner said. “We've short- 

: Open spot sales reported by 4 mar- tations for third-grade gasoline to 5c ened ourselves to help with deliveries 
keters were: 13 cars 78 oct. Ethyl, 6 early the past week, but by the end to the East,” said another. 

it cars at 6.375c. and 7 cars at 6.5¢: 9 of the week said they would probably No. 1 fuel in the lower field was 

cars 70-72 oct., 6 cars at 5.5c, 2 cars have to cut their quotations 0.25c to priced 0.125¢c higher at 5.75 to 5.875c. 

1 at 5.625¢c, and 1 car at 5.75¢c: 8 cars meet competition. Other fuels were 0.25c higher, with 


11-43 kerosine, 5 cars at 3.875c, and 
3 cars at 4c; 1 car range oil at 4c; 
and 3 cars No, 3 fuel at 3.375c, FOB 
Group 3, 


Fuel oil demand was good. The call 
for stove oil and kerosine distillate in- 
creased. Cold weather required 
smudging in citrus groves and both 


Nos. 2 and 3 quoted at 5.625 to 5.875c 
and 36-40 gravity at 5.5 to 5.75c. 

In upper field, 45 w.w. kerosine was 
priced 0.25c higher at 6.25c. One lower 

tefiners Group 3 quotations ranged products sold at between $1.10 to $1.15 refiner reported 0.25¢c advance to 6.25c 
1.375 to 4.75¢c for 41-43 kerosine; 4c per bbl., as compared with $1.00 be- in his quotation for same grade, but 
for range oil; and 3.5 to 3.6c for No. fore the chill. other lower refiners quoted 45 w.w. 
3 fuel, Marketers Group 3 quotations Natural gasoline continued in de- at 6.125c. 





Index of Governmental Orders Concerning Petroleum Prices 


Orders, “requests”, “ceilings”, and other statements NATIONAL Pintt’s 


: » : PETRO- PLATT’S OLL-Law 
issued by governmental agencies concerning prices of LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM 
petroleum and products, prices for which are published Jan. 17, *42—OPA letter re 
; : sane . ane ape sti : contents of letters 
in this market section of NATIONAL PETROLEUM an. Ste one Ot 
NEWS, have been published as follows: formula for determining 
maximum prices for all 
NATIONAL Platt’s products other than those 
PETRO- PLATT’S OIL-Law- covered by specific orders in. 21, pe. 7 Jan. 19, pg. 1 Pe. 135 
LEUM NEWS OILGRAM GRAM Jan. 17, ’42--Maximum prices 
\ i il Ceiling’’ on for Bunker ‘“‘C’’ and No. 6 
Penna. neutral Aug. 6, pg. 5 Aug. 4, pe. 1 Pg. 17 fuel, East & Gulf Coasts Jan. 21, pg. 5 Jan. 20, pg. 1 Pg. 146 
\ 2 ’41-—-Maximum prices Jan, 22, '42—Approval of 0.3« 
Penna. grade crudes Aug. 27, pg. 7 Aug. 23, pg. 1 Pg. 17 advance in gasoline, At- 
Au OR "41 Maximum s5s.s lantic Coast states Jar 8, pg. 7 Jar p 1 Peg. 147 
rices for regular-grade Jan. 28, °42--Amendment 
isoline in 4) Atlantic 1 to paraffin wax price 
( ist cities Sept . pe. 7 Aug. 28, pg. 1 Pg. 22 schedule Feb. 11, pg. 20 Jan. 29, pg. 1 Pg. 153 
ept 1 "41 Ceiling’’ on Feb. 2, '42--OPA Price Sched 
Gulf Coast Minimum 80 ule No. 8&8 Feb. 11, pg. 17 Feb. 4, pg. 1 Pg. 159 
t. (research) gasoline Sept. 10, pz. 7 Sept. 5. p l Pg. 58 Feb. 5, °42-—-Amendment Ni 
7 411—See Jan. 17, °42 1 to OPA Price Schedule 
be \ No. 88 Feb. 11, pg. 18 Feb. 9, pg. 1 Pg. 167 
10 11 See Jan. 17, °42 Feb 7, '42——Amendment N« 
below 2 to OPA Price Schedule 
21 41 Maximum prices No. 88 Feb. 11, pg. 18 Feb. 9, pg. 1 Pg. 167 
paraffin wax Nov. 26, pg. 5 Nov. 21, pg. 1 Pg. 66 Feb. 17, '42—Amendment N 
28, °41 See Jan. 17, '42 1 to OPA Price Schedul 
below No. 88 Feb. 19, p 1 Pg. 18 
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REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATT’S 
OILGRAM and are as published in the Monday issue of the OILGRAM. 

PLATT'S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S OIL 
GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private 
on — reports it according to what it is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable 


All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness, accuracy, 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use and not for resale or 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, nature and form of showing this 
information at any time. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or poste od 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OILGRAM by refiners for “‘open spot’ 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 


Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or ‘“‘market date of shipment,” 
prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot’’ transactions and therefore are 
not considered in making the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“Inter-refinery"’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted 

All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days. Prices are FOB refineries, 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated. 

Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
U.S. gallons; wax and prec see ton are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so designat 

Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. Prices are published at the close of 
the business day. 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago aa the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this i is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district. Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped. 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex- 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the news lead or in conjunction with 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, for the particular refinery or sales district 
involved. 

Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM'’S news and price service, except 
where noted, have been represe »nted to the publisher as fully up to the customary 
trade specifications indicated and according to the generally accepted methods of 
test: and all crude oil and all products thereof as having been lawfully produced 
and transported. 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OILGRAM or National 
Petroleum News office at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OILGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication. 


Refiners’ prices 


and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Feb. 24 to Mar. 2) 


U. S. Motor, (ASTM octane 


Monday 
78 octane Ethyl: Mar. 2 
Oklahoma. Mey eae Ae 6.5 7.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).......... ‘ 6.75 - 7.2 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns. 6.75 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 6.875 (1 
72-74 octane: 
See ee ee ee ‘ 5.75 — 6.375 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)........... 5.75 — 6.375 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) 5.75 -— 6.3 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 5.875 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma..... Ranarezers oi — 5.375- 6 
Mid-Western (Group ke a ae an 5.375- 6 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns. 5. 375- 6 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns. 5.5 (1 
60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma... . a mcie ates 5 5.625 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). . Aree 5 625 


N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns. 5 3 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns. 5.125 
Motor Gasoline, 72-74 octane (ASTM) 
New York harbor...... : er ' 
New York harbor, barges... .. ee { 


> 
> > 
) 
» 


) 8.8 
EF: 8.8 


an 
o.6 


Philadelphia district... . 
Baltimore district... .. . 

Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna. Bradford-Warren: 


$005 8.8 


Min. 80 Oct. (39 Research)....... — No Price 
ee UE, CRE) 5c ov icisnnccacens eo No Price 
74-76 Oct. (L-3) Sats se rie ate 

Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM) 7.75 (1 

Western Penna. Other Districts: 

Min. 80 Oct. ('39 Research)... ... paraas No Price 
74-76 Oct. (ASTM).......... se No Price 
74-76 Oct. (L-3) : ; ; 
“QO” Gasoline, Min. 70 Oct. (ASTM) 7 7.3 





REFINERY PRICES 


Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Feb. 27 Feb. 26 Feb. 25 Feb. 24 
6.5 7.823 6.5 4.820 6.5 4.125 6.75 i.ze 
6.75 1.8 6.75 i.a 6.75 re 6.75 1.0 
6.75 6.875 6.75 6.875 6.875 6 875-7 
7 (1 7 7 wl 
a. 20 6.375 9.79 6.375 are 6.375 >. 875-— 6.375 
ot? 6.375 yf 6.375 9.42 6.375 5.875-— 6.375 
Bet 6.3 a.te 6.3 5.875-— 6.3 5.875- 6.3 
§.875-— 6.125 6 6.125 6 6.125 6 6.125 
5.373-— 6 5 .375-— 6 5 .375-— 6 5.3 6 
5.375- 6 5.375- 6 9.375-— 6 5.5 6 
>.d¢2- 6 5 .375- 6 2.9 6 5.2 6 
5 5 (1 5.625 (1 >. 625 (1 >.625 (1 
5 > 625 5 5.6253 5 5.625 S. 225 5.625 
> 5.625 ~4 5.625 > >.625 9.125- 5.625 
5 5.5 5 Te 5.125- 5.5 5.125- 5.5 
5.igs—- $.5 5.25 - 5.2 a 2.29 2.2 
8.3 $8 $3 8.8 8.3 8.8 8.3 8.8 
8.2 8.8 $2 8.8 8.2 8.8 8.2 8.8 
8.3 8.8 8.3 8.8 8.3 8.8 $8.3 8.8 
8% 05 8.8 8.05 8t 8.05 8.8 8.05 8.8 
No Price No Price No Price No Price 
7.008 7.75 (1 7.75 (1 7.75 (1 
7.5 0 4,0%% y 7.51 
_No Price No Price No Price No Price 
are 7 a: 7 7.3 7 4.2 
7 te 7 i.e 7 7.3 7 ius 





Gasoline—w. S. Motor (ASTM) except where otherwise specified 








Prices Effective Mar. 2 Feb. 23 Prices Effective Mar. 2 Feb. 23 K i . 5 r F i 
, ; ar. 2 ae erosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La ° 
Z —- veces 6.5) 3 25 6 2 70-72 oct 5.75 (1 6 Prices Effective Mar. 2 Feb. 23 
68-66 oct. .2.121) 5375-6 35. See eal ——? OKLAHOMA 
60 oct. & below . 5 §.625 5$.1% WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline 41-43 grav. w.w 4.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
60-62 400 e.p....... 5.125 (1) . 42-44 grav. w.w 1.5 4.625 4.5 4.625 
Bradford-Warren Range Oil { 1375 4 1 375 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) Min. 80 oct. (39 re No. | P. 3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 
78 oct. Ethyl...... 6.75 7.2 6.75 +e search . No Price No Price No. 1 hee 3.5 1 3.5 1 
72-74 oct...... .-. 5.75 — 6.375 5.875- 6.375 74-76 oct. (ASTM No Price 7.75 (1 No. 2 straw . 3.6 4.125 3.6 4.125 
63-66 oct........ . §.375- 6 5.5 6 74-76 oct. (L-3 7.51 No. 3 fuel 3.5 3.5 
60 oct. & below. . 5 5.625 5.125- 5.625 “Q” Gasoline, Min. 70 U.G.I. Gas Oil 3.625 (1 3.625 (1 
7 Oct ASTM 7.75 (1 No. 6 fuel “$0 85-$0 90 (2)$0_85-$0.90 (2 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns.) l .16 a $0.95 (1 $0 95 (1 
78 oct. Ethyl. 6 75 6 875-7 Other districts . 
ce. c. oeee 6.3 5.875 6 3 Min. 80 oct. (139 re _— . P : 
63-66 4 Saag 5 375 6 2 5 : 6 search No Price No Price MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis 
60 oct. & below 5 §.5 5..125- $.5 74-76 oct ASTM No Price 7 7 3 41-43 grav. w.w ‘.375 t.75 ‘373 175 
60-62, 400 e.p...... 5.25.03 sa 74-76 oct. (L-3 ‘ 7.3 42-44 grav. w.w 4.5(2 4.5(2 
. 5 _ . “QO” Gasoline, Min. 70 Range Oil (1 (1 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns Oct 7 ASTM 7 7 3 oy “. 3 875—- 4.195 3.875- 4.125 
78 oct. Ethyl 6 875 (1) 7a : y . No. 2 straw 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.8 
72-74 oct...... 5 “y; > 6 6.125 CENTRAL MICHIGAN FOB Central Mich. re- ee Se 3.5 3.6 . 3.6 
63-66 oct......... 5.5.03) 5.75 (1 finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may No. 5 ae ; $0.85 (1 $0.85 (1 
60 oct. & below. . 5 125 §.25 -— 5.5 originate at plants outside Central group No. 6 $0. 85 (2 $0.85 (2 
CENT. W. TEX Pri k U.S. Motor Oct. ASTM 
J ~ -X. (Prices to truc transports ; 72-74 oct 8 85 8 g5 N. TEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns. 
80 oct. & above. ... 7 (2) 7.375 (2) 67-69 oct ~ 5 7 75 7s ? 7 : rie 2 425 ea 
72-74 oct...... 6 (2) 6.125 (2 Str. run gasoline, ex ig 4 w.w . 4 ¥ “S ‘ 75 - - t 75 
67-69 oct....... >.9 5.625 (1 cluding Detroit shpt 475 6 4.75 6 sNO. o We ° aa a 
62 oct. & below . >.ae (2) 5.375 (2 


OHIO (S. 0. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 
8 


AMARILLO, TEX. (For shpt. to W. Okla. & Tex 
differential territory.) 


72-74 oct 





60 oct. & below No Price No Price 
60-62, 400 ee No Price No Price CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor 
Sf rr 375-400 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only ; er . bed vie F — 5 

78 oct. Ethyl 7.870 0 54-58 grav., for outside 

72-74 oct..... a © 6.3-6.375 (2 state shipment i 

63-66 oct... . - o 6b 54-58 grav., for instate 

60 oct. & below 5 5.5-5 .625 (2 shipment ' 





AMARILLO, TEX. 


differential territory 


For shpt to W. Okla. & Tex. 


379 8.375 41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
No. 1 straw 2 4.31 
8g ; oe 8 KANSAS For Kansas destinations only 
41-43 grav. w.w No Price No Price 
7 4.75 7 2-44 gravity w.w 1. 8-4.875 (2 4 8-4.875 (2 
x No. 1 p.w 2 25 (2 4.2-4.25 (2 
r4 4.75 7 No. 6 fuel $0 90 (1 $0 90 (1 
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REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


NOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher, from others. Refiners’ prices 


and sales shown; bids reported in market leads. 





Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oil 
(Continued 
Prices Effective Mar. 2 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 


Feb. 23 


41-43 grav. w.w.. 4.625 (1) 4.625 (1 
No 4 (1 4(1) 
No. 2 . . 3.3 (2) 3.5 (1) 
No. 3 fuel 3.5 (1) 3.51 
Tractor fuel, for shpt. 

to Ark. points only 5.125 (1) 5.125 (1 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren 
45 grav. w.w 6.25 
46 grav. w.w : 6.375 (1 
No. 1 fuel 6 6.125- 6.25 
No.2 ” 6 6. 125—- 6.25 
—_—s ” 6.25 (2 
36-40 gravity 625 1 





Other districts 





45 grav. w.w 6.25 
46 grav. w.w 6.25 25 
47 grav. w.w 6.375 375 
No. 1 fuel >. B75 875 
No, 2 >. 875 875 
No. 3 >. B75 875 
36-40 grav., Pittsburgh 

dist. prices excluded 5.5 3.73 5.25 5.875 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
finery group basis for shpt. within Mich.; shpts. may 
originate at plants outside Central group. 


- 
° 


47-49 gravity w.w. 5.6 6 5.6 6 
P.W. Distillate 5.5 6 eS 6 
No. 3 gas oil, Straw 5 5.635 5 5.625 
U.G.I. gas oil 4.5-4.875 (2) 4.5-4.875 (2 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100). 
300-500 Vis | 4.25 (2 + 4.25 (2 
100-300 Vis #.5(1) $5 


OHIO  (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 


Kerosine 7 é 


CALIFORNIA 


40-43 grav. w.w 15 6 5 56 
San Joaquin Valley 
Heavy fuel . $0.75 -$0. 85 $0.75 -$0.85 
Light fuel $0 75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 
Diesel fuel 2.75 1 2.¢2 1 
Stove dist 2.é0 1 2.625- 4 
Los Angeles 
Heavy fuel $0 75 -$0 85 $0.75 -$0.85 
Light fuel $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0 85 
Diesel fuel 2.40 1 2.75 1 
Stove dist 2.7% 1 2.625-— 4 
San Francisco 
Heavy fuel $0 85 $0 85 
Light fuel $0.95 $0.95 
Diesel fuel 2 5 
Stove dist 5.5 5.3 


Vole: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 


and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably reported, 


to jobbers & compounders only. 
No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 
200 Vis. (180 at 100 420-425 fl. 


Viscous Neutrals 


0 p.t O51 O51 
10 p.t 39. 5(1 39.51 
15 p.t 38.5 (1 38.5 (1 
25 p.t 33 33 

150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. 

0 p.t 38.5 (1 38.51 
10 p.t 37.5 (1 37.5 (1 
15 p.t 36.5 (1 26.5 (i 
25 p.t 31 31 


Cylinder Slocks 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl., No. 8 col. 


10 p.t 30.05 (1 30.51 
15 p.t . 29.5 (1 29.5 (1 
95 p.t 25 25 

600 S.R. filterable 15 15 

650 S.R 15.5 15.5 

600 fl 16 16 

630 fl 17 17 


MID-CONTINENT F. o. b. Tulsa 
Neutral Oils Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 PLP. 
Pale Oils 


Vis. Color 


60-85 No. 2 8 85 8 BO5 
86-110 No. 2 8.5 8.75 8.5 8.75 
150-——No. 3 14.5 14.5 

180 No. 3 15 15 
200—No. 3 15 15-155 
250—No. 3 16.5 16.5 

280— No. 3 17-17 .5 17-17 .5 
300——No. 3 18 18-18.5 


Lubricating Oils (Cont’d) 


Prices Effective Mar. 2 Feb. 23 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5 I: ba 
200—No. 5 I: 15 (1) 
280—No. 5 Ne No Price 
300—No. 5 1 17.5(2 





Note: Viscous Neutrals, p.p. generally are 
quoted 0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils. Non-viscous oils, 
15-25 p.p., generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 
p.p. oils 


Bright Stock—Vis. at 210 


200 Vis. D 
150-160 Vis. D 


0 to 10 p.p 23 23-23 .5 

10 to 25 p.p 22 .5-23 22 .5-23 

25 to 40 p.p 23 (1 23 (1) 
150-160 Vis. f: 22 (2 22 (2 
120 Vis. D 

0 to 10 p.p 22 (2 22 (2 

600 S.R. Dark Green.. 9 5(1 9.51 
600 S.R. Olive Green.. 10.5-11 105-11 
631 S.R W501 18.5 (1) 
Black Oil ; §.3a 5.5 (1 
SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils 
Vis. Color 
Pale Oils: Vis. at 100° F. 

100 No. 14-24% 6.5 65 
200 No. 2-3 — 8.75 %.75 
300 No, 2-3 ae 9.25 9.25 
500 No. 24-34% 10 10 

750 No. 3-4 10.25 10.25 
1200 No. 3-4 10.375 10. 375 
2000 No. 4 10.5 10.5 
Red Oils 

100 Nov 5-6 6.5(2 6.5 (2 

200 No. 5-6 8.75 8.75 

300 No. 5-6 9.25 9.25 

500 No. 5-6 10 10 

750 No. 5-6 10 25 10.25 
1200 No. 5-6 10.375 10.375 
2000 No. 5-6 105-1105 10. 5-115 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude 
Neutral oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p 
Pale Oils 
Vis. Color 

60-85-—No, 2 9 5(1 95(1 

86-110-—No. 2 cl 10 (1 
150—No. 3 5.501 15.5 (1 
180—No. 3 16 (1 16 (1 
200-—No. 3 16 (1 16 (1 
250-—No. 3 Wd Wil 
Red Oils 

180-——No. 5 16 cl 16 (1 
200—No. 5 16 (1 16 (1 
250—No. 5 71) Wal 
280-——No. 5 . i8cl Wil 
300—No. 5 F 86501 B51 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25 lower 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210 
140 1501 W501) 
160 12.5 (1 12.5 (1 
200 B51 13.5 (1 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color 
0 to 10 p.p 24(1 24 (1 
15 to 25 p.p ‘ 23.5 (1 23.5 (1 
30 to 40 p.p 21.5 (1 21.511 
E filtered Cyl. Stock 5.501 5.51 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0.25c¢ per ga 


Natural Gasoline 
Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate 
in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district. 
FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 . 2.25 (Sales 2.25 (Sales 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


Grade 26-70 ‘ ~ 2 (Qtns 2 (Qtns 


CALIFORNIA FOB plants in Los Angeles basin 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 
blending ds 5.S 4.75 5.5 


Naphtha and Solvent 


Prices Effective Mar. 2 Feb. 23 
(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent... 6 625 6.625 
Cleaners’ naphtha : 7.125 7.125 
V. M. & P. naphtha 7.125 7.125 
Mineral spirits. . . . 6 125 6.125 
Rubber solvent. 7.125 7.125 


7.375- 8.125 7.375- 8.125 
7. 875- 8.625 7.875- 8.625 


Lacquer diluent 
Benzol Diluent 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Untreated naphtha 7 (2 7 (2 
Stoddard solvent ; = 7.3 Fr 7.5 
OHIO (S. 0. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
V.M.&P. naphtha, D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & Sohio 


solvent 10 10 
Rubber solvent 9 9 


Wax 
White Crude Scale 


WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls. C.L 
122-124 A.m.p 
124-126 A.m.p 


d 4.25 
is) 4.25 


1 
1 


OKLAHOMA C.L., 
Semi-refined 
128 AMP min., white, 
50 kilo bags No Price No Price 
132-134 AMP, bbls 5.25 (1 5.25 (1 


FOB Refinery 


CHICAGO FOB Chicago district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose 0.4c 
less Melting points are EMP (ASTM) methods; 
add 3° to convert into AMP 


Fully refined 


122-124 (bags only 5.6 5 6 
125-127 6 6 

127-129 6 25 6.25 
130-132 6.55 6.55 
132-134 6.8 6 8 
135-137 7.55 7.55 


Petrolatums 
WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., 


0.5c per Ib. less 


carloads; tank cars, 


Snow White 7.25 6.125 3 
Lily White 6.125 95 375 6 25 
Cream White 5.375 4.375- 5.375 
Light Amber $875 3.375- 3.875 
Amber 3.625 3.125-— 3.625 
Red 8.5 3 2.2 





Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters Points of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Gasoline Distillate-Gas 
Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oil 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per per gal. per per gal. 
Cwt. 6.6 Ibs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 


Chicago, Ill 36 2.376 32 2.368 
Decatur. Ill 32 2.112 31 2.294 
Joliet, Il. . 36 2.376 32 2.368 
Peoria, Ill 33 2.178 31 2.294 
Quincy, Ill 31 2.046 29 2.146 
Indianapolis, Ind 38 2.508 39 2.886 
Evansville, Ind. 35 2.310 37 2.738 
South Bend, Ind 4 2.904 **42 **3.108 
Detroit, Mich. . 64 4.224 | 3.774 
Grand Rapids, Mich 55 3.630 **50 **3.700 
Saginaw, Mich. . 66 4.356 53 3.922 
Green Bay, Wis 41 2.706 41 3.034 
Milwaukee, Wis 39 2.574 34.5 2.553 
LaCrosse, Wis 37 2.442 37 2.738 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... 37 2.442 37 2.738 
Duluth, Minn ; 41 2.706 41.5 3.071 
Mankato, Minn. . 37 2.442 37 2.738 
Des Moines, la 29 1.914 29 2.146 
Davenport, Ia... 33 2.178 31 2.294 
Mason City, Ia 34 2.244 33.5 2.479 
St. Louis, Mo..... . 29 1.914 26.5 1.961 
Kansas City, Mo 22 1.452 22.5 1.665 
St. Joseph, Mo 25 1.650 22.5 1.665 
Fargo, N. D 51 3.366 50.5 3.737 
Huron, S.D... 43 2.828 42.5 3.145 


Wichita 
From Ponca City 
From Tulsa ; 1 
From Cushing x = 


7.5 0.555 
2.5 0.925 
l 


10.814 


*This rate also includes distillate rate at 6.6 lbs. 
per gal. 

**This rate applies only to residual fuel and gas oil. 

+This rate is exclusive of distillate which is based 
on 6.6 lbs. per gal. from Ponca City, Tulsa and Cushing, 
Okla., to Wichita. Includes only gas oil and fuel oil, 

NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, Kans 
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(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 
VOTICE—Owing to great demand, refiners generally limit quotations to regular customers and refuse bids, though higher. from others. Refiners’ prices 
and sales shown; bids reported in market leads 
‘ 
i e ’ r 
| Atlantic Coast Tanker Rates 
Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals, & of tanker terminal operators Approximate last paid rates, cents per bbl ; 
FOB their terminals)—Prices Effective Mar. 2 Gulf-N. Atlantic, not East of N. Y. 
Hvy. Crude & Fuel (10 to 19.9 gravity 18 
MOTOR GASOLINE Light Crude, (30 grav. or Lighter 13 
Min. 80 Oct. Gasoline 4) 
°39 Research Kerosine 40 
Max. 2 ce. 72-74 Oct 68-70 Oct. No. 2 Fuel 42 
' District: Lead) ASTM ASTM Note: 374% surcharge permitted on above rates by 
N. Y. Harb 88 9 3 8.3 8 8 8.3 (1 Viarilime ommiusston “lo cover increased wartime 
N.Y. Harb., barges 8.8 (2) 8.2 8.8 8.2(1 operating expenses.” 
Albany 8.4(2 8.4-9.1(2 
Philadelphia 8.55 - 9 8.3 8.8 8.3 -8.5 (1 
a ; 8.05 (2 8.05 -8.8 7.95 (1 
orfolk t. ae 8.2 7.8-8.3 (2 7.6-7.9 (2 
: Wilmington, N.C 7.33 9.15 7.85-7 .9 (2 7.375- 7.9 cs : ‘nas 
oo US ee ok. oe Gulf Coast 
Pak moana 7 87 8 2 2 Bh I 7. 6 7 8 - Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
Mi: SORVinee 7.87 $8.2. Gio O 6-7 875 - for sales pending in cargoes FOB ship at Gulf, for 
, tami 7.87 -8 yi aperice 875 minimum of 20,000 bbls. Prices are by refiners only 
a é.to 8 - G49-9 (o to other refiners, export agents, or to large tanker 
Pensacola 7.5 we ee a8 tou terminal erators at the cust arv trade specifica 
Mobile 7 37 77 7 S() 71 7 3(9 ti -* na a? ors a 1e@ customary ra | { 
New Orleans 6.75-7 .37 (2 6.25 7.25 ee ere : 3 . 
Portland... .. 8 6 8.9 8.6 8.9 Prices Effective Mar. 2 
Boston 8.5 8.8 $5 8.8 8 81 
Providence 8.5 88 8.5 8.8 Domestic 
FUEL On Motor Gasoline 
Ss 
: : . a. ORLA Min. 80 oct. '39 Research, max. 2c« 
ears yea lead at 6.25 - 6.5 
| and /or oy ae : 
| NO. | FUEL No. 2 No. 3 No. 3 ee 60-62 Gravity, Max. 400 e.p. 
e 4 5 - 72.7 eade ST S20 6.25 
} N —— = : - 4 7 e $1.65-$1. 80 (a $1.35 oe een . : ™ 5 33 5 875 
| . Harb., barges 5.2 5.1 1 A or 68 oct 7 * 5 75 6 25 
Albany 2.6 5.4 >.4 $1.95 (1 $1.55 (1 isons ” ’ - o- - =<- 
Philadelphia 5.4 5.8 5.2 ».2 $1.68 $1.35 pp a - dai meee 
Baltimore 54 5.2 5.2 $168 (1 $1.35 Pn 5 875-4375 
ss ea 32 :s noe suse No. 2fed....... 3.75 - 4 
ilmington, N.C oe 5.2 : be . : wrt 
Charleston... . 5.4 5.2(2 $1.30 (2 Gas Oil-—Less than \% of 1% sulfur 
Savannah 5.25 $1.30] Below 43 diesel inde No Price 
. ~ = 5 » « » > x o rice 
Soe daa 5 25 4.75 (2 4.75 (1 $1.30 (1 13-47 ” " No Price 
lami oD. ae ri 9 , ” a 
Tampa 5 35 4.75 (2 $1.25 (1 S367 é No Prine 
— ‘ 8. 58 & above diesel index No Price 
obile. : 1 75 hee ae : tae Diesel Oil, ship's bunkers (ex-lighterage) $1.55 -$1. 80 
New Orleans 4.25 3.75 -3.875 (2 $1.25 (1 $0.85 (2 Bunker C, ” ” * $0 85 -$0.95 
Portland 5 s.3 5.3 (2 $1.95 (1 $1.35 (2 Bunker C, cargoes -- $9 85 
tr ; 5 5.2 >. 2(2 $1.65 (2 $1.35 
’rovidence aa A 5 5.2 i. $1.60 -$1.65 $1.35 
a This price is for a straight-run, low pour test No. 5 fuel Export 
Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oi Gas House Motor Gasoline 
Shi 8 bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Oil 60-62 Gravity, Max. 400 e.p. 
Ex Lighterage Ex Lighterage Shore Plaats 28-34 Gravity 72-74 oct. leaded (ASTM 5.75 6.25 
N.Y. Harbor P $1.35 2.15 5.2 -5.3(2 5.3(2 70 oct. unleaded ni 5.75 5.875 
Albany... $1.55 (1 $2.35 (1 >.4(2 5.61 68 oct ‘ =s 5.3 6.25 
Philadelphia $1.35 $2.15 65 oct ” - 5.25 5.75 
Baltimore $1.35 $2.15 >.2(1 3.20 60 oct i 5 
Norfolk ; $1.35 2.15 whe 6.2 (1 41-43 w.w. kerosine 3. B875— 4.375 
Charleston... $1.30 $2.15 (2 20 5.2(1 : : ‘ 
: -- - . ~ Gs » ess th: Ly f 1° sulf 
f Savannah. . $1.30 (1 $1.99 (1 ne Oil—Ls — arr 
Jacksonville $1.30 (2) $1.99-$1.995 (2 Below 43 diesel index No Price 
Tampa.... $1.25 (2 $1.99-$1.995 (2 ; 43-47 * a No Price 
New Orleans $0 85 $1. 55-$1.65 (2 acl " 48-52 : 7 No Price 
Portland... . $1.35 (2 $2.25 (2 5.3 5.4(1 93-57 No Price 
Boston $1.35 915 , 9(2 5 3 (9 98 & above diesel index No Price 
Providence $1 35 2.15 (2 >.2(1 5.3 (1 
Wax MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than EKMP Pacific Ex ort At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk, FOB terminals 
export prices FAS c.l. Domestic prices FOB, in bags, ‘ I Mar. 2 
c.l. Seale solid; fully refined slabs.) Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots Steel Drums Bulk 
Prices Effective Mar. 2 except where otherwise noted 200 D 210 brt 
ins . = " : _ 2 vis 2 ) 
New Orleans N. ¥. N. Y. Prices Effective Mar. 2 Feb. 23 stock 34-35 (2 28.8 (2 
Crude Scale: Export Domestic Export 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct. 6. 375- 6.5 6.375- 6.5 150 vis. D 210° brt 
124-6 Yellow 1.65 (1 4 65 (1 $90 e.p blend, 68 oct 6.25 6.375 6.25 6.375 stock 0-10 p.p . 30 3h 2 24 8 2 
122-4 White Metiics Moles 390 e.p. blend, 66 oct. 5 875-6 5. 875-6 gi gy eatin ais 
| = 124-6 White 1.65 (1 No Price 1.6501 400 e.p. blend, 65 oct 100 vis. D 210 bert 
min > BTA 6 5. 875- 6 stock 0-10 p.p 29.5 (1 24.3 (1 
v Refined l S. Motor, under 10-25 p-.p. 29 (1 23.8 (1 
Ape _ ‘ 65 octane > 625 5.625 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 
: 2:0 » O(1Ka 2 6(1 38-40 grav. w.w. kero 0-10 p.p 22 I 16 Bil 
30 » 61 : 6 (1Xa ».0(1 150 tire point 15 ) $5 > 
39 6 ( 6 = 6 11-43 grav., w.w. kero 175 5 4.75 > 
6 25 (1 6 Lo 1 6 25 (1 t4-grav. w.w. kero } 5.5 5 5.5 
: eras Sah : ane Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1.25 $1.35 $1.25 -$1.30 
Oa. 5, 6, ».@ » > Diesel fue der 2 + ) 25 > 1.25 ; § Ss 
| White Match wax (tight bbls No Price 30. " — poste? 4 as aie st ih . \ seaatainn t hs cane ms . RB 
s ; ere Bi , s. at 100 0 e s x8) , s 
a) 0.4e discount generally given for slabs loose oil) Pac. Spac. 200 $1.25 $1.35 $1.25 $1.35 laareas 9 im , lp iat eacaes 
| Grade ( fuel. Pac Unfiltered Pale Oils Mar. 2 Feb. 23 
| Spec. 400 $0 85 -$0 90 $0 85 -$0.90 Vis. Color 
100 No. 3 6.25 (1 6.25-6.5 (2 
} In Ship's Bunkers, or deep tank lots 200 No. 3 70 (1 4. 60-8. 75 (2 
Diesel fuel, Pac opec 300 No. 3 8 25 (1 3. 25-9 .25 (2 
200 $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 500 No. 34% 9.25 (1 925-10. 25 (2 
} Grade ( fuel, Pa 750 No. 4 9 75 (1 9 .735-11 (2 
| Spec. 400 $) 85 $0 90 $0.85 -$0 90 1200 No. 4 10 2501 10.25-11.5(2 
| 0 oe 
| This price correct for Feb. 23: published incorre -thy 2000 No. 4 a2 
T in NPN of Feb 
| Naphtha 
: : oods: (Pt Red Ouls 
Prices Effective Mar. 2 Conre manete: (we one Vi Col 
P . R 375-400 e.p blend is. olor 
V.M.&P. Mineral 65 oct. & above $1 50 $1 60 $1.50 -$1L.60 100 No. 5-6 6.5(1 
Naphtha Spirits 400 e.p. blend, under ; 200 No ra) r | , 40-8. 75 
eee 10-10 > (2 9 OS 65 oct $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 300 No. 5-6 8.25 (1 8 25 9 95 5 
| New York Harbor.... 10.5 (2) 9.5 U.S. Motor $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 500 No. 5-6 9 250) 9 25-10.25 (2 
Philadelphia district 10 5 (2) 9.5 40-43 grav. w.w. kero 750 No. 5-6 9 75 (1 9 75-11 (2 
} Boston. case 11 (2 10 150 fire point $1 30 -$1. 40 $1.30 -$1.40 1200 No. 5-6 10 251 10.25-11.5 (2 
| Providence, ll (1 10 (2 Kero., p.w $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 2000 No. 5-6 bd 11-12.5(2 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, lank wagon, dealer, and service stalion prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they 


footnote 


do not include tares; 


marketing 


kerosine tares where levied are indicated in footnotes 


companies al 


Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5¢ federal, and state tares; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Mar. 2 


do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
Kerosine tank wagon prices also 


2, 1942 as posted by principal 


their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 























. T ss : : Mobil- Mobil- . . 
S. O. New Jersey een fuel eat S. O. Ohiott 
: . sine Diesel Fuel *Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
Esso (Regular Grade) Yard TW TC. TW Yard TW Viieenien Gain 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- New York c **Re C Ke 
Tank Dealer line sine Manhat'n& Bronx 5.6 8 75 55 72 on- e- — ong 
Wag T.W. Taxes T.W. anes ens 5 7-5 ee = © sumer sel- si 
agen Taxe s ‘ Kings & Queen 9.6 8 7.5 5.5 7.2 T.W. lere {S.S. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N.J.... 9.3 9 8 4.5 7.9 Richmond .5 8 3.4 7 . Hai page 
*Newark, N. J 9.3_ 98 45 7.9 Albany 5.8 7.8 5.6 7.6 5.6 7.3 — Statewide 7 ” , + » 9.5 4 
Annapolis, Md . 9.65 0.35 5§.5 9.7 Binghamton 7.1 9.1 8.9 6.9 8.4 ‘Kron 2 5 Pa 9.5 
Baltimore, Md 9.05 955 5.5 8.7 Buffalo 6.8 88 6.7 8.7 6.7 8.2 Cincinnati 12 9.5 12 5 5.5 9 
Cumberland, Md 10.45 10.95 5.5 10.2 Jamestown 6.9 89 88 68 82 Cleveland 12 9.5 12.5 9.5 9 
Washington, D. C 9.3 98 45 9.2 Mt. Vernon &.2 8.2 tS 64 73 Columbus 12 9.5 12 2 9.9 9 
Danville, Va 10.75 11.25 6.5 10.45 Plattsburg 63 83 8.1 6.1 7.6 Dayton 12 9 5 12 > 9.5 4 
Norfolk, Va 9.55 10.05 65 10.2 Rochester 6.9 8.9 64 8.4 6.4 7.9 Marietta 12 9 > 12 ° 2.9 ) 
Petersburg, Va 9.85 10.35 6.5 11.2 Syracuse 6.7 8.7 6.3 83 63 7.8 Portsmouth 12 95 12.5 5.5 9 
Richmond, Va 9.85 0.35 6.5 11.2 Conn Toledo 12 9.5 12 4 2.2 > 
Roanoke. Va 11.05 Se 65 120.7 Reta cs 1 Youngstown 12 95 2.5 $§.S ) 
Charleston, W. Va 11.35 11.3 6.5 21.5 = — 6 3 ‘ " & Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 
Parkersburg, W. Va 10.65 a.ae 6.5 88.2 ye si 4 8 aes Pe Ee Consumer Gasoline 
Wheeling, W. Va 10.65 11.15 65 11.8 artfor« ~ fs ee eee T.W. Taxes 
Charlotte, N. C 11.2 11.7 7.0 95 New Haven ».6 7.5 5.5 7.1 Sohio Aviation 14.5 5.5 
Hickory, N. C 11.75 12.25 7.5 10.5 Maine Esso Ethyl Aviation 74 Oct 15.5 5.5 
Mt Airy, N.C 11.6 12 me 7.5 9 7 Bangor 618189 7.9 $8.9 7 Esso Ethyl Aviation 80 Oct 16.5 > > 
Raleigh, N.C 10.95 11.45 7.5 10.5 Portland 7 o8: £6 76 $8 7.2 Esso Ethyl Aviation 91 Oct 17.5 ro 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 11.25 4.7 7.5 10.9 M Esso Ethyl Aviation 100 Oct 24.5 5.5 
Charleston, 8. C 10.05 10.55 7.5 NEOSS tNaphtha=T.W. 
Columbia, S. C 0.9 «11.4 7.5 Boston $8 8 5.4 7.4 $6 7.2 oa tae 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 11.6 2.3 7.5 N.H seen County 
. . ’ . - ¢ S. R. Solvent 13 3.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Concord 6.6 86 67 8 : D.C Napht 1 2 14 a 
T.W T.W Lancaster 1.5 Be 7.4 9.2 C. Naphtha 14.5 — 
ey ar Manchester 67 9 6.4 7.9 Lo &P. Naphtha ; 14.5 4 25 
Newark, N. J 12.5 14 arnolene 14.5 14.25 
Baltimore, Md 15 R. 1. Sohio Solvent 14.5 14.25 
Washington, D. ¢ 15 Providence 598 78 54 7.4 56 7.1 Fuel Oil«e—T.W. No. | No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
Fuel Oils—T.W No. 1 No. 2 No.3 Vermont Ohio, Statewide 8 8 7.5 ee 
Atlantic City. N. J 7.9 72 7.2 Burlington 6.3 6.1 8.1 6.1 7.6 Cleveland : 10 10 9.5 7.25 
Newark a TS 22 34 Rutland 6.5 S22 6.3 3.2 *Renown (third-grade) prices are same as X-70 
Annapolis, Md 7.45 *Does not include 1% city sales tax applicable to — ——— a age 
Baltimore. re ee - 7.2 price of gasoline (ex tax ; xe pt authorized agents ee N hel 
Washington, D. ¢ 8.2 7.6 7.6 tIn steel barrels Kerosine pane are, - . ke state tax aphtha 
Norfolk, Va 7.9 7 7 Discounts: Diesel—On t.w. deliveries, 0.5¢ for at oe ors ex 1.5 fe eral ¢ ‘ — tax 
Petersburg 8.2 least 400 gals.; le for full tank truck. {Prices at company-operated stations. the 
Richmond 8 2 7.2 7 9 , age ene prices are subject to exceptions other 
Charlotte, N. C 8.5 8.6 than those shown 
Hickory 8 2 4 I: S R “fi ° Discounts 
Raleigh 95 x 3 t antic € ning Esso aviation—on contract to hangar operators 
Charleston, S. ¢ Cf - Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) ng re ac ba ge gre tor tw. & Grom 
( l t F 8.2 . . . . e J oO s- oli y B eS ft e 3 ; ‘ 
ieaihedbus 9 Commer- Gaso- Kero- deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of 
. 92 «7°49 . cial Dealer _line sine less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. Cleveland Nos. 1, 
“Effe wre Jan. 23, “42, minimum retail resale -W r.W. Taxes T.W. 2, ond 3 prices are for bulk deliveries of 5 to 99 gals ; 
Dien ee pe ee Se Philadelphia, Pa 93 98 5.5 10.15 100 gals. and over are 2c less. Cleveland No. 4 price 
iscounts ’ ‘ ; Pittsburgh 9 8 103 #55 10.5 is for full compartment hose dump only. 

Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer Allentown 9 8 03 5.5 105 Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. prices 
— . —— ; Erie... 98 10.3 #55 105 Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 
Kerosine—\c off t.w. price for 25 gals. or cosas Scranton 9.8 0.3 #55 10.5 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gals., le; 5000 or more gals., 1.5« 
under contract thru territory (Baltimore city Comizact Altoona 9 8 10 3 5.5 10.5 Lucas County: Less than 50 gals., tank wagon price; 
pa necessary) except no discount in state of New Emporium 98 10.23 5.5 10.5 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., le; 500 gals. or 

Jersey e : — F ‘ 9 0 4 5 = 0 rT. fa 
Naphthas—To buyers taking following quantities ——.- - 9 : +4 ; 2 = = 2 aie ‘ 
at one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more. . 9 ‘ =e - . , 
. : ° b ; arris r 0.: $.§ 0: - ey 
less than 200 gals. 0.5 higher price; Baltimore, 2c off - na 0 4 = 4 . 4 - P4 s. QO. Kentu cky 
on 25 to 100 gals. +“ 3c on over 100 gals.; Washington, Devs. thal 103 55 105 Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
2c off to contract buyers Wilmington, Del 98 55 10 Standard (Third Grade) — 
. : ‘s ‘ Boston, Mass 10 $5 #68 Gaso- Kero- 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. | Springfield, Mass 10.9 45 89 iNet Dealer line sine 
, ° N ‘ R 1 C i Worcester, Mass 106 45 85 Crown Standard Taxes T.W 
Socony Mobilgas C egular ores e) Fall River, Mass 10.1 45 9 Coviesten, Ky 95 85 65 9 
Com. Undiv. Gaso- Hartford, Conn 10.7 15 7.9 Lexington, Ky il 85 és 9 
Cons. Dir. line New Haven, Conn 10.1 45 #69 Louisville, Ky 10.5 9.5 6.5 8.5 
rw. Taxes Providence, R 10.1 45 8.6 Paducah, Ky 8 8 65 85 
New York City v ge Atlantic City, N. J 98 45 7.9 Jackson, Miss 10.5 9.5 7.5 *8 5 
Manhattan & Bronx 9.2 9.7 *3.5 Camden, N. J 9 8 4.5 7.9 Vicksburg, Miss 10 9 7.5 *8 
Kings & Queens 9.2 9.7 2-3 Trenton. N. J 9.8 4.5 7.9 Birmingham, Ala 10.5 9.5 *8.5 9 
Richmond..... 8 8 9 3 *5.5 Annapolis, Md 160.15 $.5 87 Mobile, Ala 95 75 *9 5 $5 
Albany, N. Y 9 95 9.5 Baltimore, Md 9.55 5.5 234 Montgomery, Ala 10.5 95 *9 5 *9 
Binghamton, N. Y 101 10.6 5a Hagerstown, Md 10.65 5.5 8.2 Atlanta, Ga 10 76 ] 
Buffalo, N. Y 9.3 98 2.5 Richmond, Va 10.35 65 102 Augusta, Ga 11 7.5 *8 5 
Jamestown, N. Y 95 10 5.5 Wilmington, N. ¢ 10 65 75 9 8 Macon, Ga il 75 *2 5 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y o.2 wis 3.3 Brunswick, Ga 10 7.5 9 Savannah. Ga 10 7.8 *# 
Plattsburg, N 10.1 10 6 3.5 Jacksonville, Fla 9 85 10 Jacksonville, Fla 10 9 85 8 
Rochester, N.Y 9.9 10.4 5.5 Miami, Fla_ 10 9 8.5 8 
Syracuse, N. Y 9 6 10.1 5.5 Spirits V.M.&P. Pensacola. Fla 95 85 * 5 8 
Bridgeport, Conn 9.1 9.6 1.5 “W.4 T.W.} Tampa, Fla 10 8.5 8 
Yanb ) 9 0 5 ) + ” i 
ek en ‘ > ; ; 4.5 Philadelphia, Pa 10.5 12 *Taxes: In tax column are included these city and 
Hartford, Conn > 7 10.2 6.5 - ‘ = 
: e Lancaster, Pa 115 13 county gasoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham 
New Haven, Conn 9.1 9.6 45 ' > 9 - 9: y B > = y* 
Bangor, Me 98 9.5 5.5 Pittsburgh, Pa 12.5 12 5 le city; Montgomery, le city and le county; Pensacola, 
Portland, Me 9 4 9 90 Ss Fuel Oilk—T.W. le city gg and rigeeng > oo nave le 
Boston. Mass 9 95 45 1 2 3 4 6 kerosine lax, IsSISSIppl »c, Det included in abo 
Conc 0.5 5.5 oe be nk oe prices 
pocmencctg hy 9 nt 16 5.5 | Euae. Pe .. 22 3-3 5-2 8m iConsumer tw. prices are same as net dealer prices 
Manchester, N. H 4 10.9 3.5 ee Se at ee : ' 
Providence, R. | 91 9 6 15 the ee 8 7-6 76 S. O. Indian: 
Burl — \ 10 10 5 ie Springfield, Mass 8.9 7.6 7.6 Je . ndiana 
Rutleed \ : ; 10.1 10 é . = Worcester, Mass 8.5 7 D 7 > Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
: sae be Hartford, Conn 7.9 72 72 Blue Crown (Third Grade) 
Mineral — ‘ae ' *Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax Dealer Prices 
r.W. = tMineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard Red 
suffalo, N.Y 11.9 13.1 Solvent; V.M_&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners Crown Gaseo- Kero- 
New York City 10.5 11.5 Naphtha Cons. Ked Blue line sine 
tochester, N.Y iZ.7 13.9 Discounts r.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 13.5 Gasoline to undivided dealers O5« off dealer e 
: . a sia ‘ 8.5 > 10 
Boston, Mass iS iZ.2 t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer t.w. and un Chicago, Il 11.6 ? 6 8 , : a ; 
5 5 t Decatur, Ill 10.9 8.9 8 15 5 
Bridgeport, Conn 15 8 116.8 divided dealer t.w. prices are same ill 11.9 9 ¢ 85 45 103 
Hartford, Conn 115.8 16.8 Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Delaware, 2c off t.w Joliet, 4 “ 4 
Providence, K [z.5 13.5 price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time Continued on uext page 
Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified, per gallon : 
Alabama 1/40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas | 20c; Florida 1 /8c; Iinois 3/100c; Indiana 1 /5e in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2 /25c in lots of more than 24 
bbls.- Kansas 1 /50c: Louisiana 1 /32c: Minnesota 7 /200c: Missouri 1 50c: Nebraska 3/100c: Nevada. gasoline 1 20c:; North Carolina | 4c; North Dakota 1 /20c; Oklahoma 
» 25e; South Carolina 1/8c; South Dakota 1 20c; Tennessee 2 /5« ind Wisconsin 3 100« 
Kerosine inspection fees only: lowa 3 /50c; Michigan 1 /5c per gal 
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Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, 
footnote. Gasoline tares, shown in separate column, include 1.5c federal, and state tazes; also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also 
do not include tares; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Mar. 2, 1942 as posted by principal 
markeling companies al their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


TANK WAGON PRICES | 


and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 








° b] ’ T . *Taxes: In gasoline tax column are included these 
Ss. O. Indiana (Cont d) S. O. Nebraska tg taxes—Albuquerque, & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa_Fe, 
. ‘ (Regular Grade) Texas 4c state tax applies within city limits of Tex- 
Red Crown (Regular Grade) Gaso- Kero- p> Bh Ark.; Okla. 5.5c state applies within city 
Blue Crown (Third Grade) line sine limits of Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Dealer Prices r.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. +To consumers & dealers. : 7 
_ Red Z , ‘ Omaha 11.4 8.9 6.5 98 > a To - eee only—Cheyenne 1.5c on 
fanaa a = Pe — Kero- McCook 12 9.4 6.5 95 ronz-z-z é emand. 
jons. Red Blue line sine Norfolk 11.9 104 65 £103 a 
r.W. Crown Crown Taxes T.W. North Platte 11 9.9 6.5 10 _ Ss, 0O. California 
Peoria, Til shears «a:y 62 63 45 10.1 Scottsbluff 12.4 9.5 6.5 9.5 
Quincy, HL... a} 7.9 7.9 4.5 10 e Ps fi Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
Indianapolis. Ind. . 3 . ; z . r 5.5 Pe : S. O. Louisiana Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
o UME... ewe . . J . : e ~ 
South Bend, Ind 12 10.5 10 315 *10.2 Esso Gasoline (Regular Grade) anes — 
Detroit, Mich. - 11.4 9.9 9.4 45 9.6 Consumer Gaso- Kero- ted Pos- ted Pos- 
eene ~~ Mich > : 9.3 9 ‘ : 5 : 6 — a — oe Net ted Net ted Gaso- 
eee emer #8 '0. 9 ae 5 6 agon 7We axes =1.W. Tank Re- Tank Re- _ line 
— ney. a 12 2 10.7 9. 5 5 10 6 New Orleans, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 *9 5 Truck tail Truck tail Taxes 
a Coa °. Wi ‘ iT ° 10 4 7 ; 35 10 3 Baton Rouge, La 8.75 9.25 8.5 "9.5 San Francisco, Cal 10 14 9 12 4.5 
f se é f : sti : 29 9- = - . ° ” a . a “4 
cae Paul 11.9 99 95 . . 10.3 Alexandria, La . 8.75 9.29 8 » 2 Los Angeles, Cal -.5 3.5 8.5 11.5 4 9 
Duluth, Minn cei 122 10 10 4 ie: 10 , Lafayette, La 9 9.5 8.5 ; 9 Fesenn. Cal é 11 15 10 13 15 
wei lo y = 2 4 Lake Charles, La 9 9.5 8.5 il Phoenix, Ariz 12 16 10 13 6.5 
Mankato, Minn.. a.o 3106.4 9.5 5.5 130.3 Shreveport, La 8.5 9 8.5 *8 N ats 5) 1¢ 11 14 9.5 
Des Moines, Ta... ib.4 -9.9 9.4 4.5 *9.8 peal Ter 11.5 12 815 12.5 Some ¢ : =. : 9.5 12.5 6 3 
Davenport, Ia 1.7 «6.2 &:7 4.5 *10.1 Meme me si 8 6 9 95 g = 10 4 eo ge : 4 = + 4 9 4 123 > 4 
~ ne = = 1 ns ‘ e yhis, Lenn res) 20 5 2 Seattle ash : 5 5 5 2.5 4.5 
Hig eh ity, la 1.7 10.2 9.7 4.5 *10.1 Chattanooga, Tenn 10.5 11 8.5 11 Spokane, Wast 12.5 16.5 11.5 14.5 6.5 
. Louis, Mo 10.3 88 86 *4 98 - . d 5. pokane, Wash 
K Ci Mo.. 10! « 7 9 “a5 Nashville, Tenn. . 10.5 11 8.5 10 Tacoma, Wash ; 10.5 14.5 9.5 12.5 6.5 
Kansas ho Nt 629 11 : - . 8 P i z p Bristol, Tenn 9.75 10.25 8.5 12 
Fargo, ND... 129 14 5 53 13 kaase Rack, Ack hc - Std. Aviation 73 
Huron, “i geen 12 3 10.8 10.3 ee 10 7 — kerosine prices are ex le state tax. Posted Net Kerosine 
os 89 . gh a - ae . iscounts: rT, - —_— 
Wichita, Kans 10.3 8.2 6.9 4.5 8 Esso Gasoline —To undivided dealers, 0.5c off dealer a . — —- 
t.w 7 
Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane San Francisco. Cal 12.5 AS 11.5 
Chicago, Ill... ....... ee § 4.5 + " >. @ ’ Los Angeles, Cal 12 4.5 10 
Milwaukee, Wis... 15.9 5.5 Hu mble Oil & Refining hg Co. Fresno, Cal..... 13.5 4.5 13.5 
. . . rs >= thes 
Minneapolis, Minn 1S\.7 5.5 Humble Motor Fuel (Regular Grade) Phoenix, Ariz 14.5 6.9 12.5 
mp a. Mo..... 15.2 *4.5 Thriftane (Third Grade) se aight i. > ‘ rs + = 
x - : 5 » 4 
aneas City, Mo 14.8 4.5 Humble Thriftane Gaso- Seo 28 : = 13.5 
Fargo, N. D : 16.7 5.5 aa we - Seattle, Wash 13 6.5 3.° 
she Tank Re- Tank Re- line : , ee 6.5 16.5 
Huron, S. D 16.1 >.5 : ~— Spokane, Wash 16 > 9 
mon : Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes Tancuns. Wash 13 <5 13.5 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- Re ae bs . T 8.5t F ~4 ° q St : 5 5.5 Discounts: 
Spiri j *T » orth, Lex 8.5T ? : Dee P sic sin : . = 
ensqonanr ungeren “a , Cause Houston, Tex 8.5 12.5 7 y 10.5 : : Resale & Commercial: T.C. deliveries 0.25c per gal. 
(Prices are base prices before discounts) San Antonio. Tex 85 9 5 7.5 10.5 BE & off posted net tank truck. : 
Chicago 13.5 13.8 12.8 1.5 eo wn Commercial: Retail deliveries, and /or tank truck 
Detroit... . 15.8 15 16.3 4.5 _ ee Pi deliveries of less than 40 gals., 4c per gal. above posted 
K. C., Mo an .. 33.3 14.3 13.8 1.5 fank Wagon Retail net tank truck price for Standard Aviation and 
St. Louis, Mo. 13.7 14.7 2 1.5 Dallas, Tex. 7 11 Standard Gasoline, and 3c per gal. above posted net 
Milwaukee 14.4 Te 14.9 & e Ft. Worth, Tex 7 ll tank truck for Flight Gasoline, except single deliveries, 
Minnep'ls 14.2 ae 13.5 5.5 Houston, Tex. | 8 11 of less than 40 gals. to Marine trade only, which are 
San Antonio, Tex 7 10 billed at posted net tank truck price 
Fuel Oils T. W. 74 Oct. Aviation Gasoline, Clear Tank Car 
Chicago FOB Baytown, Tex ie 8.5 Canada 
Standard Heater Oil *To all classes of dealers & constmers > nieilaaas ™ — TD 
1-99 gals . ° 9 tLess le allowance to de alers only I RICES ON IMI ERIAL OIL, LT! d 
100-149 gals. ; ‘ 8 tLess 1 4c allowance to dealers only Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
150 gals. & over : ; 7.5 t¥Less 2c allowance to dealers only. 3-Star Imperial Gasoline (Regular Grade) 
. . ry. ry i . ’ +tKero- 
: Stanolex , Stanolex } I he | exas Co. a = sees 
Fuel Oil No.l Furnace Oil ; : a . 7" - r 
1-99 gal a a Gasoline—Dealer T.W. Gaso- r.w. Taxes r.W. 
100-149 gale... 7's 7s Fire-Chief Indian line Hamilton, Ont 7.5 i 18 
150-399 ae 78 2s (Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes Toronto Ont : 7.2 LL 18 
- bs ‘ » ‘ e ~ = Ps a ° . . . — — 
400 gals. & over 7 7 ag ag 8.5" 7.5* 5.5 Brandon, Man..... 21 10 23 ” 
‘t. Worth, Tex. 8.5 1.3" 5.5 Winnipeg, Man . 20.5 10 22.5 
ee a Wichita Falls, Tex 8.5 7 5 5 5 Regina, Sask 18 10 20 
ai . > . Amarillo, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 Saskatoon, Sask 20.8 10 22.8 
Fuel OIL A Fuel Oil B ne oe len s 9 
on Tyler, Tex . 6.9 t.o” o.9 Edmonton, Alta conn See 10 20.9 
1-99 gals , 8 8 Ei Paso, Tex 11 10.5 5.5 Calg: Alt: 16 10 18 
00-399 te = ; calgary, 1 
= c gals i : . San Angelo, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 Vancouver, B. C . 10 24 
750 wah «tT er...... 5.25 $35 Waco, Tex 8.5" 7 5.5 Montreal, Que... 17 11 17.5 
790 gals. & over ; 5.25 §.25 Austin, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 St. John, B... . 16.5 13 19 
: sue : Houston, Tex 8.5 1.0 5.5 Halifax, a s waeia. eee 13 19 
Stanolex Bunker C Fuel Oil San Antonio, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 iniiaiien 30 Bede’. onl Provincial tence 
1-399 gals xe A 6.5 Port Arthur, Tex 8.5 7.5 5.5 age ate . an sale 
400-999 gals 5 *Less lc temporary allowance to all yaw rs To divided & undivided dealers 
g 5.5 I 
er 4.5 
i | . . ™ 
i . Continental Oil Co. 
Other Points: Stanolex Stanolex - . . a - , ] Pri Ch 
Indianapolis No. 1 Furnace Oil N.B Prices are Continental’s “‘normal’’ prices Tank Wagon Price Changes 
1-99 gal *8 7 Prices do not reflect temporary reductions made to (These changes have been made 
100 ee A al oe ne op meet local competition in price tables) 
ga Be ONE. : ee Conoco De- 
Detroit _ Bronz-z-z mand Gaso- Kero- Atlantic Refining—White Flash Gasoline: 
1-99 gals...... 7.8 (Regular) (3rd Grade) line sine be eee, od . Fel @ 
100 gals. & over. 6.8 ‘Tank Wagon Taxes T.W Jacksonville dealer cut lec Feb. 18. 
Milwaukee Denver, Col 1! 10 5.5 ll 
1-99 gals... ... 87 Grand Junction, Col 12 11 5.5 12 
00 . & over... 77 Pueblo, Col 10.5 9.5 5.5 10.5 
1 gals. & over Casper, Wyo 1L.5 10.5 5.5 12 
ee a Cheyenne, Wyo 11 10 5.5 11.5 
1-99 og 8.5 Billings, Mont 12.5 1.35 6.5 12.5 
100 gals. & over. ree 7.5 Butte, Mont 13.5 12.5 6.5 13.5 
St. Louis Great Falls, Mont 12.5 1L.5 6.5 12.5 
1-99 gals. . 8.3 7.8 Helena, Mont 13 12 6.5 13 
100 gals. & over 1 6.8 Salt Lake City, Utah 13.5 2.5 5.5 14.5 
ananas City Boise. Ida 14.1 13.1 6.5 16.5 
Kansas City ” Twin Falls, Ida ; 15.6 14.6 6.5 17 ¢ 
i ae , 7.6 All , .N.M 10-5 9 3 — 10 
100 gals. & over... Ag 6.6 Roswell aay "10 : 9 e . 95 
_ *Taxes: In gasoline tax en are included these Santa Fe, N.M 10.5 9.5 a 10 
city taxes—Kansas City, Joseph, and St. Louis, Ft. Smith, Ark 9.5 9.25 *7 9.5 
le. Indiana kerosine ot fuel oil prices are ex 4e Texarkana, Ark 9 f *5.5 9 
state tax; lowa kerosine prices are ex 3c state tax Muskogee, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 
In naphtha tax column are included 1.5c federal tax Oklahoma City, Okla 9.5 $.5 7 8.5 
and state taxes. Tulsa, Okla 9.5 8.5 7 8.5 





Above prices include these i inspec tion fees on 
Alabama 1/40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine: 
bbls.; Kansas 1 /50c; Louisiana 1 /32c; Minnesota 7 


> 


2 /25c; South Carolina 1 /8c; South Dakota a 9" 


Kerosine inspection fees only: lowa 3 /: ; Mic higan 1 /Se per gal 


both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified, per gallon: 

Arkansas | /20c; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois 3 /100c; Indiana 1 /5c in lots of 25 bbls. or less, 2/25c in lots of more than 25 
200c; Missouri 1/50c; Nebraska 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline 1 /20c; North Carotina 1 /4c; North Dakota 1 /20c; Oklahoma 
Tennessee 2/5c; and Wisconsin 3 /100c. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


























Prices in ¢ per bbl. of 42 U.S 
EAS : - S. gals. at the well. A. P. 1. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 if dat 
. ~ » | 4 a.m. 0 
TERN & CENTRAL STATES FIELDS | a 
Posted by Jee. ahead sage phaete t-eAagemnyneaahmening 
eae at Fmt °" urch. Agency (Aug. 23, °41) a Posted by Humble Oil & Refini " 
sacs cnn vaaknsecrasuesessat $2.75 ay 21, '41, except Panhandle, Tex. July 9,’ ae —_ 
a ow; Ree a oe 3°34 Texas 4 . July 9, 41 and W. Central Texas Dec. 11, '41) 
ne te eo ae 2.3 iain Gulf Mi East West P 
is EP hak canons nue xae >ravity Refasi : iran- Ana- Dick- C . an- 
_ Posted by The P. i ins $1.31 efugio Coast do P ‘entral Central handle, W 
National Transit. . a a by aa 2 - $1.08 $1.06 $1.03 boy 2.98 Texas Texas i he — 
GaceGibbre thre einlers ewes aaa * ees : ; ; 
Bre ene bz, Vaieetine oh Lines (Aug. 23, na = = 9.... 12 110 oo 5c 95 aoe pegs ate 0.3 90.80 
cKea A 9.. 4 7 1.02 m4 pom 15 72 
Warren, Forest, anol cintice: Sigs as eae 23-23.9 6 i 1.09 1.04 99 77 7 a4 
Counties, Pa. . on & Butler 94-94 9. 1.14 1.11 1.0 7 7 
AIegmtles, Panne eee $2.68 nel 1.18 1.16 -— ta is 81 7 +4 
. Cunation tn , ashington & Greene od a e a3 ie . 08 1.03 : ie "83 80 Po 
an ee teeters seen $2.40 36-21 20 1.18 1.is ‘te (i a ee : 
: Sai aie = volasica ~ 26-26.9 > 1.15 1. My oe esas ae 
Gamtieeinens le... «oc. s ocecdccuce ccc $2 34 27-27.9... : = : 4 1.17 1 12 i 97 - 4 00.8 85 82 aH 
iécout MO... ees eeecesecncscreceeees 2.30 28-98 9. 2 22 4 93 7 4 
Ad a pm omy Hamilton & Doo- 02 ; - : ~ 1.24 2 I ie : ‘- : 4 95 89 +4 
i icts ; s in other lower distric 3 ; < 1.26 1.23 7 9 
down to $2.63 per bbl. at well. a 31.31 ° ae : = 1.28 1 25 20 Lis :‘o 99 93 00 
32-32 9... : os : - 1.27 1.22 1 i? ; yo : ol .95 92 
; "89 : 32 2 24 ° 03 9 4 
; MICHIGAN See: | he -. itm te fm oe 90 96 
Posted by Pure Oil C as Si oo ae . 1.38 1.36 ¢ 4 1.21 1.13 1.07 . 
Mi é y dil Co. (May 27, 41) 35-35.9 1 40 1.33 128 1.23 115 1.01 98 
Midland, Midland County anal 36-369 “49 1.38 1.35 1.30 1.25 15 1.09 1.03 1 00 
eetont, MUMARA CARNE... 00-240 +20000 9 $1.44 37.37.9.. = 40 137 #4132 «#127 : 4 1.1) 1.05 1.02 
inesanitias then _ ee a a ee ee $1.39 38-38 .9 aig 1 4 42 1.39 1.34 l 39 4 1.13 1.07 1.04 
Greend : rall Corp. (May 27, ‘41 9- se 6 1.44 1.41 ; 1.21 1.15 = 1.09 
se ale, Porter, Vernon, Crystal & Wise. rp ges 1.48 1.46 1.43 ae 1.23 1.17 1.11 oo 
eye, Bentley, Edenville, B $1.44 40 & above 1.50 1.48 5 1.38 1.33 1.25 1.19 1.08 j 
“ Monitor (sweet crude type) eaverton .. 1.45 1.40 1.35 127 31 +4 1.10 
reeman edd aes beast the oid 1.42 | Refugio: : ‘ . “a - 2 1.12 
West. oe ag eng incoln & Winterfield....$1.39 | Saxet, Taft gees coats purchased in East White Point, Greta, M . e 
NER. 2 weno see vanssereaesenes $1.24 Texas Gulf C mers fields. , Greta, Melon Creek, O'Connor-McFaddin, Plymouth 
TEU CCES TORTI CTC Cee § ru ‘oast: Includ ° ’ 
Posted by Soh $1.29 Mykawa New, R oe crude yurchased in Amelia, Cle 
Traverse crude in Allegan, Kent, —. Div.) eOtenmdine 8 accoon Bend, South Siesenens, Gegutend, : te Goose Creek, Hastings, Magnet, Mykawa 
Buren Cos. (June 2, '41) 7 ttawa & Vas Glen, G ndo: Includes crude purchased in Blanchard, Brid apsons, & Webster fields. E 
Trenton crude, Monroe Co. (June 2, oeesessses $1.45 Val rovernment Wells (North & South), H ridwell, Colorado, Comitas, Eagle Hill, E 
" oe Co. (June 2, "41).. $1.39 alley, Placedo, Randado, S ~ eyser, Hoffman, Kelsey, Kohler, I : ill, Escobas, Fitzsimmons, 
e ‘osted by Bay Pipe Line C wees : Anal rr arnosa, & Tesoro fields. r, Loma Novia, Lundell, Manila, Mirando 
aginaw & Wise...$1. I orp. (May 27, °41) Juncti nuac: Includes crude purchased in Anah : . 
suckeye, Bentley & inction, Red Fish Reef, & Turtle Bay fi nahuac, Angleton, Cedar Point, Fishers’ Reef y 
Clare Kawkawlin . $1 42 Dickinson: I é ay fields. iit eef, Hull (Old & New), Pierce 
ee. Ad n: Includes crude purch i =e - , 
ams (June |, : : Pp ased in Dick . 
ne 1,’41) $1.27 East Central T. ickinson, Gilloc, Hardin, I Ci 
Navasve r aren ——— Includes crude purchased in paheses Ch riage ‘ity, & Rowan fields. 
ILLINOIS-IND J - -Rrere ta Er Or iain * held. ‘ son, Cherokee, Limestone, & Navarro Counties, a 
~ IANA-KENTUCK Y-OHIO jo ent Central Texas: Includes crud —_ om | 
osted by Sohio C ones, Shackelford, S r ies crude purchaser in Brown, C . > | 
Illinois Basin, including G riffin, a seniinsal Panhandle Texa a & Throckmorton Counties. n, Callahan, Comanche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, | 
Carmi, Storms, Ill ia Pee $1.37 ’ s: Includes crude purchased in C . - 
—_ City, Ky. Armee Tah pana OPE wm § > pred Mexico: Includes crude pure ree a Hutchinson & Wheeler Counties. | 
. yeas : pagal ’ » 
awn Ky. area, Henderson.. a isd che = pe aie rte a Winkler, & Yoakum Counties, "dle So “ee kett, Ector, Gaines, Glasscock, 
phrenic 32 : des : 
Illinois fone by Ohio Oil Co. (May 21, °41) Conroe... $1 ae ° oer in Hawkins Field, Wood County, Texas | 
ee a . P ee Las ex ~| ; ; ’ J " 
Eastern Ill. & Western Ind..................° $1.37 Tomball . 1.40 tl Blat « Flag Lake.....$1.25 Clark, Zoboroski 
shane T tenke-ngetiegr seagate 122 Van... 1 : uff, E. Flour Bluff... 133 . $1.14 1 
Pg by Carter Oil Co. (May 21. 41) ' _ Talco 0 - _ ~— N. Salt Flat *: 1.14 Ren hele, Clock. (N. Sweden), Sun. 1.35 
ayette Co. II!. ° 2 . ‘ arst Creek, Hilbig, Carroll ark-Muil, Tom Graham 1.35 
etd ten Mice OU Rhee Ba 1 Ot $1.37 » Carroll 1.14 Yates (Pecos) = 
Seuthore i Oil Raane, Inc. (May 21, '41) La Rosa..... re e = 
a eee a ere eee $1 37 . 3 Ba 4 
| Posted by A ‘ MAGNOL mb ~HT . 
Some rn ted by shland Oil & Transp. Co, ‘ uA PETROLEUM CO. one cee @ 
Big Sandy River..$1.38 Kentucky River” ae Mie Panhandle, T 6 api M 2 : “i? 
Posted by Ownesboro-A ver... .$1.43 except Magnolia i (July 9, *41)—Same as Humble Panhandle, T eee po | 
Owensboro, K ’ bore- weeues Co. | ; Non ia begins with Below 29 at $0.9 - ndle, Tex.—Same as Humble except Texac 
~ y. area (May 21, *41). $1.32 West Texas—In Crane, Upt H $0.91. begins with 34-34.9 at $1.03. xcept Texaco 
en ke hemes 32 Mitche' es rane, Upton, oward, Glasscoc 
Pn coetnyslementvsey Dart. 3. *a5 Miche Winkle" iaang eka | Tent Teeago pats 68 Tor 3.9 Blow aml ond 
’ -_ : : ET: ec ines 0s. P AS » exam . B » 7 
eveland, Lodi & Chatham (O.) areas...... ." = ~~" with Below 25 at wa except Magnolia with 36 & je whey 7 neg for 23.9 & below and ends 
aa, exico In Lea Co.—Same a: 1 Texas Gulf Coast Same as H 4 
ey genkey yy Below 25 at $0. yp ee ‘| 34 & above at $1.36 emble eacept Texaco 
. “ U4, uval, Mirando, Tex.—Same . 
MID-CONTINENT +o . Panola Cos., Tex.— Below 25 at $0.88, pl except Texaco ends with 28-28.9 he ee athante 
OKLAHOMA-KANSAS in nee 2c per degree of gravity to 40 & above at $1.20. — Refugio, Tex.—Sa ma 
a NSAS-NORTH TEXAS Mirando, T : 20. with 28-2 Same as Humble except Texaco end 
ee below for companies 2 DMAS . o, Tex.— Same as Humble. ith 28-28.9 at $1.26. nds 
posting and dates) ae toe . ... of te — East Texas $1.25 C +, 
i Daret Creek. .... 1 So gteen Sota. 8.17 | Same cee. Th Beran 
ob 2 © Sea 1.05 or -Liberty any aoch- 
Sen Sa 2 Tal - 1.05 _Co.........-. » 2. ran Cos., Tex... * 
is 3" a |” SESE ree .79 OE ee ™ 
Gravit 5 =Z is SINCLAIR-PR/ : 
I 21-21 $0 o- $0.75 $0.81 except Sinclair-Prairie agli 4 Belee2s. ae Ww 7 Gey , 
: 87 “78 83 West T ; : yw 25 at $0.83. est Texas & Lea Co., N. 
89 81 ‘a | Ces Stee - (May 30, *41)—Same except Shell ends with 36 & a —tne as Humble 
91 84 25 at $0.80. Sinclair-Prairie begins with Below Fisher Co., Tex.—(Dec. 11, °41)—Same H 
95 oO 89 Texas Gulf C ii W. Central Texas except Shell begins wi on eae 
7 ‘33 + M ‘ soast— (May 21, '41)—Same as Humble at $0.89. gins with Below 25 
7 : 93 Mexia District, Texas—(M 3 : East T 95 
' 99 06 95 | oie. Mk Caekeal Texas ee pe ae as | st Texas.....$1.25 Pecos Co., Tex., except 
103 = 97 | also posts Below 25 at $0.9 air-Prairie Livingston field — } a pool. .$0.95 
1.05 105 = | East Texas—(May 21, cong _ ee $1.25 Polk Co., Tex. “1.25 a ae es Shallow - 
- 07 103 soe Lake, Texas—(May 21, ‘41 ae eco »  S 
) 1.05 chapel Hill (Washi re ap nae Pe 
me 13 ie) = 1 ancenosanaiiate es Oe CONTINENTAL OIL CO 
17 117 ] ; : ~—a mble Panhandle except C ; j : 
7 113 ee : with Be - pt Continental begi 
38-38 4 l 19 119 1s STANOLIND OIL PURCHASING CO. Sas a mg! 29 at $0.91. gins 
39-399 : = : 21 37 (May 21, °41) w eg o, Tex. (July 1, '41)—Same as Humble 
40 & above > 23 1.19 Clinton, Tex.—S ade City & Clara Drise T ' 
1.25 = I one: hs x.—Same as Humble Te . . Soue briscoll, Tex.—(July 1, "4 
| Above schedules a by: , 1.25 1.21 — ogy begins with Below ey cies —_ pres h ~r 00 ; ‘ 
No. 1: S. O. Indi — airbanks, N. Houston & Rossl > Tiago agnolia City, Tex. (May 21, "41), $1.35 
| Sine lair-Prairie , May ~ ay in yg & Kans. 4 Humble Dickinson schedule. inendintontieeen NONE. po tet M.—(May 30, ‘41) Same as tiambie 
y Ohh eke > y SEA, Hh, hg E. Texas. .$1.25 Satsuma’& Tomball, Tex.. .$1. 40 29 at $0.88. ee aompe ‘ontinental begins with Below 
a a. ans. beginning with ge . 41 . ’ eal 
| Texaco May 19, ‘41 in ( g with Below 29 at $1.01 
on * Ykla. & K ‘9 at $1.01. ee ; 
28-28.9 . sodiis ans, beginning with STANOLIND OIL & GAS C 
| — 4 ' 7AS COZ’ > . " 
| ,., No, 2: Carter May 20, °41 in Okla. Shell Dec. 5,’ B (May 21, "41) PAN AMERICAN PRODUCTION CO. 
j . & Kans. —— May 21, *41 in Ohu” 41 z Pag = & Spindletop (Jefferson Co., Tex.) 7 (May 21, "41) 
| No. 3: All Dec. Ss ‘s sland (Galveston Co., Tex.) - } Hastings & S. Houston, T . . 
41 I Ss 
in N. Tex. le [: ee & Continental Humble Tex. Gulf Coast. x.)—Same as Tex. Gulf Coast except Pan 4 e ame as Humble 
| Snensitn a Sanane te 1. _. ", +. - Tre Tex. Hendrick & Henderson (Winkler Co., Te ; 21 at $1.08 . begins with Below 
tinental, Magnolia & Sincl “ten we ge Con- as Humble West Texas except Stanolin soe gee 9 Gillock, Tex.—S 
begin with Below 29 clair-Prairie schedules Below 26 at $0.82, pt Stanolind begins with | Pan Am. be -—Same as Humble Dickinson except 
at $0.97 begi 2» 
with 2 7. Texaco schedule t f gins with Below 21 at $0.95 
| 1 28-28.9. e begins Jay Welder (Calhoun Co., Tex.)—Nov. 14,’ ; East Texas 
l as Humble Anahuac. -)—Nov. 14, 41—Seme | Cayuga, le is wt be ce ete coves S25 
Goodrich, Tex. (Dec. 1, "41).. EYRE 1'20 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates shown 





CALIFORNIA 
Posted by S. O. California, May 23, 1941 


All gravities above those quoled take highest price offered in that field 








i$ 
= é =$s 
| 3s.) (CS F 3 ‘ —— z 5 Sas 
Ss : s = 6 3 & , oa «(CSS 3 0 ¢ ae 
| ont ~ a S - S an = Ps - > & 7] a > - Soe = - 
| T ¢ § g§ #£ ¢ © 38 £€ F $83 $ § Se = § SHERE = § | 
Zw - bo = 3. - 3c eo 5s & sve COC = ge S88 = cmas> = &§ 
| ec ec Pa - ae = es 32 Fa = =.= = ee sf os © = mEsE re = 
=§ = = z se #2 sa 8&8 & & 8a 8 SS Ga &2 % Cassa 8 6& 
| Gravity nd Ss = t me 86S = <= = eo Bat fF B= nn OF O = when wl a) Gravity 
| 14-14.9 $0 68 $0 71 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.72 $0.73 $0.73 $0.73 ..14-14.9 
15-15.9 71 75 $0.76 72 72 71 72 72 73 i 73 .15-15.9 
16-16.9.. ; 74 $0.79 79 79 75 74 73 75 72 73 75 73 16-16.9 
17-17.9.. 78 $2 82 82 78 7 76 78 72 75 78 73 
18-18.9 $0 80 82 86 86 85 81 80 79 82 74 78 81 73 
19-19.9 84 86 90 89 88 85 83 82 85 fH $0.73 81 84 75 
20-20.9. . 88 90 94 93 92 88 86 85 89 80 6 85 87 77 
92 94 98 96 95 9] 89 89 92 84 79 90 90 80 
96 98 1.02 $0.88 99.98 95 93 93 96 87 83 94 93 83 
1.00 1.02 1.05 92 1.02 1.01 98 97 98 1.00 91 87 99 96 86 
1.03 1.06 1.07 97 1.05 1.04 1.0] 1.01 1.02 1.03 94 $0.99 90 1.03 99 89 
1.07 1.09 4.10 1.01 1.08 1.07 1.04 1.05 1.06 1.07 98 1.02 94 1.07 1.01 92 
1.11 1.12 1.12 1.06 1.31 1.10 1.08 1.09 1.10 Lk 101 1.06 97 Er} 1.04 95 
1.15 1.15 LS 1.10 1.14 1.14 1.11 :.23 1.15 1.05 1.10 $1.04 1.01 15S 1.07 98 
118 1.18 1.17 aS ae &.57 2.36 1.17 108 1.13 1.08 1.04 1.19 1.10 1.00 
29-29 .9 2 1.23 1.19 «1.20 1.20 $1.17 L322 2.7 1.42 1.07 1.24 1.13 1.02 
30-309 1.23 8641.24 L.2 i.2 1.21 Elwood 1.15 1.21 1.15 $1.01 $1.09 1.10 1.28 1.16 1.04 
31-31.9 1.24 1.25 Terrace 2.39 £.236 2.39 1.06 1.12 13.14 1.06 
32-32.9.. 1.29 F.o.b. Ship 2s GSS. 2.58 BOT 1.08: 1.17 1.09 
33-33 .9.. . oe 22 1.27 t.2o 4.80 4.97 1.11 
34-34.9.. Kettleman Hills 1.36 '25 1 31 1. 1.18. 1.20 1.13 
35-35 .9.. ; $1.23 1.28 1.35 1.16 1.22 35-5 
36-36.9.. 1 26 1.39 1.19 1.25 36-36 .9 
37-37.9.. 1.29 1.43 1.22 37-37 .9 
38-38.9.. 1.47 L265 38-38 .9 
39-39 9... 151 39-399 
40-40 .9 1.53 10-410 9 





| 
Playa Del Rey: (FOB Standard Pipe Line) 20-20.9, $0.80; 21-21.9, $0.84; 22-22.9, $0.87. 
| Wheeler Ridge: 22-22.9, $0.76; 23-23.9, $0.80; 24-24.9, $0.83. 

| Newhall, Kern River, Kern Front, McKittrick & Round Mountain: 14-14.9, $0.73 
} 

| 

| 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS § (Cont'd ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 











Posted by S. O. Louisiana, May 22, “41 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. (May 20, ‘41 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. (May 20, ‘41 
2 ; Gravity lowa Roanoke Gibson Salt Creek (except Tensleep crude), Midway & 
a 8 a : : | Below 20 $0.99 $0.94 $0 89 Dutton Creek, Wyo 
a. = < a 20-20.9 1.01 20 91 Below 29.$0.96 32-32.9. $1.04  36-36.9. $1.12 
a «Ss 2S 21-21.9 1.03 ‘+ a 29-299 98  33-33.9.. 1.06 37-37.9.. 1.14 | 
3 ez te 22-22.9 = 3 = 30-30.9.. 1.00  34-34.9.. 1.08  38-38.9.. 1.16 | 
5 “a” & 23-23 .9 1.0% A .@2 “ 31-31.9.. 1.02 35-35.9.. 1.10 39-39.9.. 1.18 
z | t 4-24 9 1.09 1.04 99 > 
| : - ce aE a 0 0 10 & above 1.20 } 
Gravity - ~~} =) I~). 9 I iI 1.06 1.01 | 
. 26-269 1.13 1.08 1.03 } 
40 & above $1 O08 $I 30 $L 30 27-279 115 1 10 1 05 Wyoming: Wyoming: | 
20." c ” » 4 ni | 
= 4 2 I ee re 28-28 9 We l 2 1.07 lensleep Crude $0 6785 Grass Creek Light $1.00 
37-37 9 02 1 4 1 DA 29-29 .9 . a9 1.14 1.09 Frannie Light 70 Grass Creek Heavy 50 
se on 2 0 99 59 30-30 .9 1.21 1.16 1.11 Frannie Heavy A7 Elk Basin 1.00 
36-36 .9 1.00 1 ro 122 s1-31.9 1.2: 1.18 1.13 Hamilton Dome 15 Iles, Colo 1.07 | 
35-35 .9 ; 98 1 20 1.20 39.39 9 125 1.20 . ke ‘ ‘ } 
35 & above $1.30 33-339 127 129 117 . : , 
34-34.9 96 1.06 1.08 1.18 1.18 1.34 ba A ahinwe 1 29 124 119 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (May 20, ‘41 
33-33.9 94 1.04 1.06 1.16 1.16 1.32 Elk Basin, Wyo $1.00 | 
32 32 9 92 1.02 1.04 1.14 1.14 1.30 Iowa schedule includes Black Bayou & White Castle Grass Creek, Wyo., Light 1.00 
31-31.9 90 1.00 1.02 1.12 112 1.28 Pg tre Rock Creek, Wyo 115 
30 > below 1.26 Lance Creek, Wvyo.. July 1, 41 TR be 4 | 
30-30.9 88 98 1.00 1.10 1.10 ; . = ; / 
39.99 9 86 06 08 1.08 1.08 Roanoke schedule includes Chalkley, La. field : 
28-28 9 84 o4 or 10 1 06 Posted by Continental Oil Co. (May 21 11 
a oe , 4 6 4 Gibson schedule includes 5. Houma, Hester & W ° R . 
27-27.9 82 92 94 104 #104 oa Veenk. tn tlie Ft. Collins & Wellington, Col. 
26-26 9 80 90 92 1.02 1.02 . Below 29 $0.96 32-32.9. .$1 .04 36-36.9. $1.12 
25-25 9. ‘8 88 90 1.00 1.00 Happytown field, St. Martin Par., La $1.15 29-29 .9 98 33-339 1.06 37-37 .9 1.14 
Below 25 . 86 88 98 30-30.9.. 1.00 34-34.9.. 1.08  38-38.9.. 1.16 | 
24-24.9 6 88 o8 Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 31-319 1.02 35-35 9 1.10 39-39.9.. 1.18 
23-23 .9 74 86 96 am 10 & above 1.20 
| 99 92 9 72 #4 O4 Urania La May ~—— 1 . $1 lo 
fj} 21-21.9 70 82 92 ; ' 
. 9 ‘ Posted by Continental Oil Co. (May 21, ‘41 Canon City & Flo Big Muddy, Wyo 
Below 21 68 80 0 : ; . 
Fictnte 1 $1.18 rence, Col $1.05 May 30, ‘41 $1.08 } 
Sgr a gy : Cat Creek, Mont... 1.15 Lance Creek, W 
\ ille Platte l a l 20 a re ° on > ms re K, yo ° : | 
Lake Arthur, La 1.18 July 1, ‘41 $1.12 | 
Atlanta schedule includes Buckner, Lewisville, Mag Ritchie, La. (Sept. 1, ‘41 1.08 . ; } 
nolia, Village & Schuler (Jones Sand), Ark. Posted by Independent Pipe Line Co. (Aug. 1, ‘41 | 
Abbeville, La. Falls City, Neb., tield price $0 90 | 
Below 36.$1.07 37-37 .9. .$1.11 39-39.9. $1.15 Falls City, Neb., loaded in tank cars 0.95 
$6-36.9 1.09 38-38.9 : a3 10 & above L117 Shubert, Neb., loaded in tank cars 0 97 | 
De Soto schedule includes Sabine, Fouke, Homer 
Miller Co., Nebo & Sugar Creek. 
CANADIAN FIELDS SOUTHEASTERN FIELDS 
Rodessa schedule includes Cotton Valley & Shreve Posted by Imperial Oil Limited Posted by Allied Pipe Line Corp. 
port (Cross Lake) ending with Below 25 at $0.88; , : ies Tinsley (Miss.) Crude (Oct. 16,'41 
Anse La Butte (Aug. 1, 41); Caddo (Oct. 15, 1941). Western Ontario (Nov. 6, 1939 24-24 9 $0745 32-39 9 $0 905 
Petrolia $2.10 Oil Springs $2.17 95-95 9 ; =65 33-33 Oo 925 | 
7 26-26 .9 785 34-34.9 945 | 
A : — *r Valley ¢ > Oil (July 16, 41 97.97 = eee - 
Bunkie schedule includes Kola, Olla, & South Olla Pucuee Valiny Condes , — 27-279 805 35-35 .9 969 
Prices FOB producer's tankage 28-28 .9 825 36-36 .9 985 
33-33 9 $1.35 14-44.9 1.57 55-55 .9 $1.79 29-29 .9 845 37-37 .9 l 005 
; 34-34.9.. 1.37 45-45.9.. 1.59 56-56.9.. 1.81 30-309 865 38-38 .9 1.025 
Darrow schedule includes Bayou Mallet, Choctaw, 35-35 9 1.39 16-46 9 1 él 37.37 9 1 83 31-31.9 885 39-399 1.045 
Jeanerette, Lirette, N. & S. Crowley, Port Allen, 36-36 9 1 41 47-479 1.63 58-58 9 1 85 40 & above 1.065 
Port Barre, Potash, Roanoke, & St. Martinville 37-37 9 1.43 48-48 .9 1 65 59-59 9 1 87 
38-38 .9 1.45 49-49 9 1.67 60-60 .9 1.89 >: . . : ’ 
39-39.9.. 1.47 50-50.9.. 1.69 61-61.9.. 1.91 Pickens (Miss.) Crude (Dec. 16, '41 
; ' ; 40-40 .9 1.49 51-51.9 1.71 62-62.9 1.93 24-24.9 $0 685 32-32 .9 $0 845 } 
Big Creek, Dorcheat, MecKamie  Distillates 41-41.9 Ls 52-529 1 73 63-63 9 1.95 25-25 .9 705 33-33 .9 865 
(Sour).........-.- ; ag or $1.15 42-49 9 1 53 53-53 9 1.75 64 & over 1.97 26-26 .9 725 34-34.9 885 
Heavy Smackover Crude. . = 83 43-439 1 55 54-54.9 1 77 27-27 .9 745 35-35 .9 905 
Cotton Valley Distillate (Sept. 1, '41) .. 1.40 28-28 .9 765 36-36 .9 925 
Cotton Valley (Holloway Sand Crude) . 1.25 Absorption Gasoline (July 16, °41 29-29 .9 785 37-37 .9 945 } 
Lisbon Distillate os he - 1.20 : 30-30 .9 805 38-38 .9 965 
90% Rec., 20 lb. Reid v.p 2.28 31-31.9 825 39-39 .9 985 | 
(Continued next column £0% Rec. 17 lb. Reid v.p . 2.44 40 & above . 1.005 | 
| | 
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Address Blind Box Number ads to National : “4 trie Ename Pe 
Petroleum News, 530 Penton’ Building, Situation Open — aR a oe 
Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise specified. as ee ene, ee 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp 
one CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Positions Wanted 
Wanted Chemical Engineers wiih Farrell Mfg. Co 
jboss + — where the fine points of Shade aumsaaien ceamaeee tae wleet-Wing Co 
distribution and operation may be neglected not reauir 7 os Ford Motor Co 
Will show profitable performance or no = es. +o ts een ‘Ge 
deal Box No. 76 ; “ ee Write oF wire Fram ¢aep 
Lion Chemical Corporation, Freedom Oil Co 
Pine Mae pein steliee. eaaienes tn 3427 R.C.A. Building, New York City. Fruehauf Trailer Co 
Morse operator Understands screw and 
welded line construction or repairs. Box 
No. 69 General American Transportation 
. . Cor 36 
Professional Services co mg : 
e renera Motors orp 
Gilbert & arker Mfg. Co 
Equipment Wanted ‘iit Barker Mfg. C 
y Goodall Rubber Co. 
Wanted—3500-gallon or more tank truck . x PHOENIX , Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
semi trailer or train. Must be in good CHEMICAL LABORATORY oe : wees o. 
condition. Major Oil Products Co., 3711 5. An Exclusive Petroleum Testing Granberg Equipment, Inc 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. Virginia 2010 Laboratory Graver Teas 6 See. Sh ie 
Equipped For All Known Tests & oe Oe Ser - 
For Sale Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago Heil Co 
1937 Ford——new 95 H. P. Reconditioned mo- Telephon Spalding 3578 Humble Oil & Refining Co 
tor 1010-gallon, 4 compartments Barre! , 
and side can racks each side. Dual S D 22 
Goodrich rear tires, new April 1941. Fronts Int 1M 1H 
recapped in June—tires to last two vears , T y OERAORES SER bias 
ae Mack—$04-gallon, 6 compartments ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Quaker tank 825 x 20 Dual rear tires 1.0 last “ne ; 
1 —— Closed side can racks, Pictures Attorney-at-Lau Kidde & Co. Inc., Waltet 
available—-Trucks priced right. Addre Instant and Tr sie : 
P G Geox 30a Warten Setican ddress Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively McDonald Mfg. Co., A. ¥ 
FOR LEASE—80,000-gallon storage tanks 511 Eleventh Street, N.W. ne edges 
or less with, or without building on R. R Washi Master Electric Co 
0 ! 1 R. R. ashington, D. C. 
siding in Detroit, Michigan. FOR SALE . = ’ Mixing Equipment Co, Ine 
1500-gallon Butler Semi Tank and Mack 3 
rractor—used very little. Box No. 70 Morrison Bros 
Classified Rates gt National Petroleum News 
P “ “Ew. aN a Neptune Meter Co 
“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help The Gray Industrial Laboratories New York Lubricating Co 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” Chemists and Engineers 
Miscellaneous” classifications, set in Specialists on Petroleum Products 
type this size without border — 15 961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. Overhead Door Corp 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $4.90 NEWARK. N. J. 
per insertion Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 
“Position Wanted"”—10 cents a word : 
Minimum charge $1.50 per insertion. Parafiow Sales Division 
Advertisements set in special type Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 
or with border—$5.00 per column inch. a 
_ Copy must reach us not later than GEORGE A. BURRELL rae a a eee 
Saturday preceding date of issue. Petroleum and Gas Engineer Philadelphia Valve Co. 
All advertisements carried on this ae Phillips Petroleum Co 
ee ger tgs sce Re ‘ Design Construction teports — 
page are payable in advance. Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
No agency commission or cash dis- Suite 1909, Pure Oil Co 
counts on classified Advertisements. 20 Pine Street 1936-42 Fifth Ave 
These new rates were o .W ; ’ nee , 
effective February 25, 1942 wee See Fitteburgh, Pa. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co 
Reeves Brothers 
Republic Oil Co 
? Revere Electric Mfg. Co 34 
: X i Roper Corp., Geo. D 
j 
Shell Oil Co., Ine 
Bayou State Oil Co Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc 
hide inden tx eubllidied 46 a cuaweetenn Blackmer Pump Co Smith Meter Co 
the reader. Kvery care is taken to Bowser Co., 5. F Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 
ake it accurate, but National Petro- Brodie Co. Inc., Ralph N Standard Steel Works 
leum News assumes no responsibility for Buckeye Iron & Brass Works Sun Oil Co Outside Back Covet 
:  saiaeiiliaailiaias Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Texaco Development Corp 
Canfield Oil Co Timken Detroit Axle Co 
\cheson Colloids Corp. 33 Champion Spark Plug Co. Tokheim Oil Tank Co. Inside Front Cove! 
\lliance Oil Corporation Inside Back Covel 
\merican Flange & Mfg. Co. 29 Rmewreset Detar Cevinten = 
American Grease Stick Co. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co Universal Oil Products Co 
\merican Machine & Metals, Inc. Cities Service Oil Co. 
ET in Continental Cz : 
Ampeo Corp 35 ; <sye — Co Viking Pump Co 
Armstrong Rubber Co. Crown Can Co. 
: , Wayne Pump Co 
Badger & Sons Co., E ‘ . 
aed dee ' a B. . Dayton Pump Co Wilson & Benxett Mfg. Co 
. i1Prease & il Corp Dodge Division Chrysler Corp Wheaton, A. W., Brass Works 
». 
Bay West Paper Co Draper Mfg. Co est , : 
‘ MIS Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
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George P. Gillette, president of Chal- 
mette Oil Distributing Co., New Or- 
leans, is substituting the “V for Vic- 
tory” code for the colon in his corre- 


spondence. At least in a letter Mr. 
Gillette wrote to NPN asking for some 
information, he started his letter Gen- 
tlemen ... —— instead of the usual: . 


* * * 


They met, and they parted—Michael 
Joel, formerly with Amtorg Trading 
Corp. in New York, and a wild-eyed 
young Air Corps private from Bolling 
Field, who twirled a .45 automatic. 

It was Feb. 23, and the acquaintance 
was short, but Mr. Joel won’t forget 
the day for a long, long time. It was 
the day he went to work for Office of 
Price Administration, 

The  soldier—-who commandeered 
Mr. Joel’s car and waved the gun back 
and forth across the oil man’s squirm- 
ing stomach had just killed a 
taxi driver with the same 
on, he _ told. police later, And Mr. 
Joel, who arrived at work with 
three Washington, D. C., policemen on 
his trail, spent most of his first day 
with OPA in the jailhouse undergoing 
a lively grilling. Score: 1 dead, 1 in 
jail, and 1 oil man who went to work 
for the government and received one 
of the hottest receptions on record. 


* * * 


Members and guests who attended 
the semi-annual dinner and_ bridge 
party of the Chicago Oil Men’s Club 
on Feb. 26, agreed that the party was 
a “huge success”. H. George Donovan, 
Globe Oil & Refining Co., was main 
prize winner and took home an elec- 
tric roaster as a raffle prize and a bot- 
tomless ink well as a prize in the auc- 
tion bridge game. 


R. A. Zust, Cities Service, and Floyd 
J. Moore, Hughes Oil Co., won first 
prizes in the auction and contract 
bridge games, respectively. Other oil 
men who were reported as winning 
prizes at the party were H. B. Kirby, 
Consumers Co.; R. G, Satterlee and 
Fred Schaeffer, both of Arrow Petro- 
leum Co.; Wilson Henry, Valvoline; 
W. G. (Bill) Franke, American Mexi- 
can Petroleum Co.; M. G. McGrath, 
Transamerican Petroleum Co.; E. Free- 
man, Acme Petroleum Co.; J. Glen 
Phinney, Cities Service; and W. H. Gan- 
ley, Falley Petroleum Co. 


weap- 


_—_—_—_— 


“T once stuffed newspapers for the 
Los Angeles Times, so guess I’m en- 
titled to sit here for a few minutes,” 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator’s Ma- 
terial Director William F. Huff said at 
the Feb, 25 meeting of Cole Oil Investi- 
gating Subcommittee, as he joined 
reporters at the press table. After a 
few minutes of genial banter, Mr. 
Huff resumed his seat with other OPC 
division directors as the hearing got 
under way. 


E. J. “Colonel” Green can “bulldoze” 
a truck with the best of ’em. Mr. 
Green is administrative assistant in 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator’s re- 
fining division and the “bulldozing’”’ is 
like this: While crossing a Washing- 
ton street last week, he spotted a driv- 
erless truck coming toward him. It 
was just gathering momentum. The 
“Colonel” jumped on the’ running 
board and grabbed the steering wheel 
with the idea of stopping the jugger- 
naut. But the door was locked and 
jammed. The truck was rolling fast- 
er and faster toward pedestrian-crowd.- 
ed Constitution Ave. Knowing it was 
useless to stay with the truck any 
longer, but sensing the loss of life this 
truck might cause if it roared into a 
crowd, Mr. Green shouted “Clear the 
way!”, aimed it toward a tree and 
leaped. The result: a slightly damaged 
tree and truck and an equally slightly 
damaged “Colonel” Green with a cut 
knee and a torn suit. However, the 
truck’s owner promises a new suit and 
Mr. Green is now wondering how to get 
a sample of that truck’s contents. It 
was a liquor truck. 


Ted A. Helling, vice-president of the 
Eldorado Refining Co., Eldorado, 
Kans., is now a full fledged banker. He 
has been elected president of the El- 
dorado National Bank of his home 
town, succeeding Robert H. Bradford, 
who died Jan. 7 and who also was an 
officer of the Eldorado Refining Co., 
having been vice-president and treas- 
urer. This last job has been divided 
between two old refinery men, George 
Peterschmidt being elected treasurer 
of the refining company and Clarence 
Rice, for years sales manager, being 
made secretary. 








*PERSONALS , 
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“IT was Bombed in Chungking,” or 
some title to this effect may one day 
be the name of a book by Quinn 
Shaughnessy, former price executive of 
Office of Price Administration, 

By this time, Mr. Shaughnessy 
should be “somewhere in the Far 
East”, presumably in either Chungking 
or Bombay, the latter being the city 
he’s to work out of as an executive of 
the China Defense Supplies, Inc. He 
is liaison agent between this organiza- 
tion and various military missions 
operating in that area, NPN was told. 


* * 


From London comes a message to 
NPN that S. J. Vos has been appointed 
a director of Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 
He has been general sales manager 
of company’s United Kingdom market. 
ing organization since 1930. 


* * * 


Major A. N. 
Horne, Bar- 
tlesville, man- 
ager of pipe- 
line division, 
Cities Service 
Oil Co., has 
been ordered 
to military 
service in 
Washing: 
ton, D. C. Be- 
fore he left 
for active 
duty the office 
force present- 
ed him with 
a fine wrist 
watch, a pres- 
ent from the 
210 members of the pipeline division. 
When asked how many jewels the 
watch had, he replied “210 of the 
finest.” 

es + * 
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Yes, Champion Spark Plugs are 
certainly more vital than ever before 
—vital to our all-out war for victory 
—vital to our national car conserva- 





tion program. 


In the face of the primary and vital spark plug 
requirements of a nation at war, it is not exactly 
easy to meet, simultaneously, the unprecedented 
c demands of a suddenly service- 
SD eG minded public. But Champion is 
making real strides in meeting this two-fold 
responsibility. 


Furthermore, Champion Spark Plugs have never 
been higher in national and public = 
esteem. Always openly admitted to (T 
havethe highest possible quality stand- 

ards, Champions today are logically 
sought in greater quantity than ever before, 
because this is a day when only the highest 
quality merchandise is acceptable to the public. 


Looking forward to that day when the ultimate 





[ 196- Victory will become a reality, Cham- 
Vv pion is continuing to advertise with 
DAY 


dominant schedules, so that the name 
Champion will continue to be, as it is now, the 
first name in spark plugs. The value of such 
a policy, to the trade, is unmistakable to the 
farsighted dealer. 







| CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUG 





More Vital - 
More Dependable 


than ever / 





PAYS YOU WELL TO STOCK AND SELL—CHAMPIONS! 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


The “washout-proof. chassis lubricant 


It looks like @ big season for grease sales ahead. With all motorists 
seeking to make their present cars last longer. lubrication jobs - - - and 
jobber sales .- - should jump! 

There'll be stiff competition for this increased grease business - - - which 
is all the more reason why you should make sure of the quality of the 
lubricants you sell. 

It's a good time to stock SUN NO. 1200 —the long-lasting, “washout- 
proof” chassis lubricant __ tested and proved over years in actual per- 
formance runs. SUN NO. 1200 

e WILL NOT WASH out e WILL NOT DRY OUT IN 


e witt NOT SQUEEZE THE HEAT AND DUST 
OUT UNDER PRESSURE OF THE MONTHS AHEAD 


Get ready now for the Spring sales thaw. Cash in on a flood of new 
business — and repeat business — with pre-tested, performance-proved 


SUN NO. 1200. 
puT YOUR TRADE NAME ON THESE OTHER QUALITY-PROVE LUBRICANTS, TOO 


D 
Transmission Lubricant Extreme Pressure Lubricant Wheel Bearing Grease 
Pressure Lubricant Steering Wheel Lubricant Universal Joint Grease 
Motor Cup Grease Water Pump Grease 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° PHILADELPHIA 


COMPLETE LINE OF GREASES 
PRE-TESTED MORE THAN 70 TIMES 
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Oil Could Produce 
All Rubber Needed 


WASHINGTON—Every 


tires could be taken care of with synthetic rubber 


terials that could be supplied by the oil industry 


made available for 
thoritative source here. 

the oil industry 
its objective 
synthetic rubber. 
But, if given steel for the plants, 
could provide for 
even a mil- 
rubber 


Only recently, 
increased by 50% 


is regards 


the industry 
800,000 tons—or 
lion tons—of synthetic 


annually. Page 3. 


Tire Confiscation’ 


Arouses Motorists 


WASHINGTON—Leon Hen- 
lerson’s talk of taking tires off 
f civilian cars and giving them 


to defense workers is disrupt- 
ing tire conservation plans, 
says A.A.A. asking retraction. 


Page 9. 


Four Madison Suits 


Dismissed By Stone 


MADISON-—Judge Stone has 


lismissed four more treble 
damage suits. One plaintiff’s 
lawyer charged with “solicit- 


ing’ cases on contingent fee 


Page 4. 


DaSIS 


OIL is 
Ammunition 





Oil's War Slogan 


military and civilian need for 


rubber 
from raw ma- 


if steel were 


constructing the plants, according to an au- 





JOBBER MARGINS 


PEORIA—Illinois jobbers open- 
ing convention here March 10 
adopted resolution asking OPA to 
“stabilize” tank wagon gasoline 
prices at 2.5c above OPA’s “lowest 
of the low” tank car price. 


* * * 


USED TIRE CEILINGS 


WASHINGTON — Maximum 
prices at which used tires and 
tubes—for both passenger cars and 
trucks—may be sold will become 
effective March 16 under terms of 
maximum price regulation 107 is- 
sued by Price Administrator Hen- 
derson on March 10. For price-fix- 
ing purposes, tires were divided 
into four categories. based upon 
wear. 


* * * 


CRUDE OUTPUT DOWN 


NEW YORK—U. S. produced 81.- 
300 bbls. less crude daily in week 
ended March 7 than in previous 
week, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute reported March 10. Daily av- 
erage production for week was 3.- 
934,350 bbls. Most districts were 
down, but over half of total decline 
was accountable to a 42,000-bbl. 
drop in Texas. 


*. * * 


FEDERAL OIL TAXES 


WASHINGTON — Secretary Mor- 
genthau estimates increased fiscal 
year 1943’s additional revenue from 
higher excise taxes he proposes 
will yield $242.000,000 more on gas- 
oline; $49,900,000 more on lubricat- 
ing oil; $18,700,000 more on pipe- 
line transportation. President Roose- 
velt estimated in his January bud- 
get message that present taxes 
would yield $385,400,000 on gaso- 
line: $45,000,000 on lubricating oil; 
and $14,200,000 on pipeline trans- 
portation. Adding them up: $755,- 
200,000. 





Well—Why Not? 

“Why not make ALL of 
our own rubber?” asks Ed- 
itor Platt. It’s a good ques- 
tion, but official Washing- 
ton seems to have shrouded 
the answer in “paternal- 
istic mystery”. Still—is it 
a matter of steel? Or is it 
something else? We're old 
enough, now, to be told. 
Page 11, 











Ickes Control Step 


Seen in California 


CLEVELAND-—Forging of 
final link in the Ickes 
oil control” plan is seen in move 
to bottle up from 
California wells not complying 
with OPC’s conservation ideas. 
Page 3. 


“federal 


production 


LI.P.A. Meeting 
Chalks up Record 


INDIANAPOLIS — Dr. John 
W. Frey, OPC’s marketing di- 
rector, warns of critical period 
ahead at biggest meeting in 
history of Indiana Independent 
Petroleum Assn. Page 17. 


Treasury's Plans 
On Depletion Hit 


WASHINGTON ~— Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America 
hits Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s proposals to cut de- 
pletion allowance and charge 
intangible drilling costs to cap- 
ital account as having been fos- 
tered by “misguided govern- 
ment officials’. Page 13. 


Ickes Tells Need 
For OPC’s Quotas 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Reasons 
behind Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s crude production 
rates are explained by Co-ordi- 
nator Ickes in a letter to Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission. 
“Continuity of supply” is key 
to situation, he says, Page 13. 








NEWS BRIEFS 


WPB 


ers and transports. Page 19. 


“refreezes” tank trucks, trail- 


* * * 


ICC gives light” 


version of tank cars. Page 19. 


“green to con- 


* * * 


Tanker pooling plan for East Coast 
okayed by OPC. Page 21. 


* * * 


Emphasis placed on spare truck 
parts in WPB program. Page 21. 


* * * 


Hopes for Texas-New York crude 


pipeline blasted again. Page 22. 


* * * 


Shift to trucks on short hauls grows 
in Mid-Continent. Page 22. 


* * * 


Mis-alignment will wear tires out 
50% faster, NPN explains. Page 24. 


. * * 


Slight drop in tank car movement 
to East reported by OPC. Page 22. 


* * 7 


Utah’s governor promises aid to 
dealers hit by rationing. Page 16. 


* * * 


May centralize buying of U. S. oil 
needs in one agency. Page 5. 

Lots of talk but no action yet on 
anti-trust in Washington. Page 8. 
Canadian ‘gas’ ration cards ready 
for April 1 use. Page 4. 
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ORRISON 
SERVICE LOADING. VALVES 


The most important bulk plant appliance is the 
valve which loads the truck tanks. The Morrison 
Fig. 119 Series gives just that kind of a valve. 


It is slow closing, but not too slow. It is always 
safe, sure and reliable. 


The slow closing mechanism takes the jar and pound 

from overworked lines. It gives absolute protection 
for meter equipment. The valve is also 
made with adjustable closing features. 
It is the ideal valve for pump loading. 
Write for folder and prices. 





MORRISON BROS. COM PANY 


OIL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 








“THEYRE IN THE NAVY NOW ' 





HESE modern, streamlined U.S. Navy Air 


Service Tender units are unique in that 


meter-measured lubrication oil, as well as Pittsburgh Rotocycle 
gasoline, is supplied from each truck. Teak Track Unit, 
' ype T-2, with Verti- 

Accurate, dependable measurement is cal Dial Register 


accomplished through a dual meter installa- 
tion using two types of Pittsburgh Meters, 
each of them chosen for its adaptability to 
the specific measuring need. The Pittsburgh 
Piston Meter, on the left in the close-up illus- ean 
tration, measures lubricating oil as it is dis- // 
pensed—while the Pittsburgh Rotocycle Tank es %, 
Truck Unit, on the right, measures the aviation 
gasoline supplied from the truck. The entire 
installation is extremely compact to conserve 
valuable space and is designed to provide 
speedy, accurate measurement. Note the 
extended registers assuring the utmost 
in visibility. 





Throughout the country various types of 
Pittsburgh Meters, depending upon the par- 
ticular class of service, are accurately measur- 
ing all kinds of petroleum products at airports. 
There's a Pittsburgh Meter for every kind of 
service. Since this company builds a com- 
plete line, purchasers of meters can be assured 
that the proper type will be recommended 
for their particular measurement problem. 











FOR PIT 


rer meas ctto HORDETLOM tater COMPLI Scouser “ana SERVICE, TOO 
ive TULSA ain {ices ittsburg a PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON 


DES MOINES CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO §«COLUMBIA 


memenis sostow NATIONAL METER DIVISION. Brooklyn, N.Y. os anceies — BuFFALO PITTSBURGH METER 

in Airport Gasoline 

Dispensing Unit for 
Underground 
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Ted Reinhardt 


New President of Kansas Oil Men’s Association 


Ted Reinhardt, a thirty-nine-year-old 
Independent oil man who owns the 
Dixie Oil Co. at Salina, Kansas, is the 
new president of the Kansas Oil Men’s 
Assn.—and he’s one K.O.M.A. president 
who got into the jobbing business in 
reverse. 

Usually, oil jobbers get their start 
by first owning a truck or two, and 
then drumming up some service sta 
tion business. But Mr. Reinhardt, in 
1932, leased two service stations in his 
home town and worked into the job- 
bing business from the opposite direc- 
tion. 


Born in Norwich, Kansas, in 1903, 
the new K.O.M.A. president spent the 
early part of his life in western Okla- 
homa where his parents moved when 
he was at an early age. But he re- 
turned soon to Kansas—in time to 
complete his education at Salina, where 
he went to work for the Missouri-Pa- 
cific Railway a few years later. 

Mr. Reinhardt is Auxiliary Fire Chief 
for Civilian Defense, a Mason, Captain 
of Shrine Patrol of the Isis Temple; 
spends a large part of his spare time 
hunting and romping with his two 
young children, Jerry, nine, and Joyce, 
Six. 
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